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CONTEMPORARY ORIENTATIONS OF CATHOLIC 
THOUGHT ON CHURCH AND STATE IN THE 
LIGHT OF HISTORY 
JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 

Woodstock College 
a the twenty authorities cited by Bellarmine in the Contro- 

versies aS supporting the ‘“‘middle position common to Catholic 

theologians” on the power of the Church in temporal affairs is found 
the name of John of Paris.'. The citation is justified in what concerns 
the substance of the so-called indirect power, that is, the right of the 
Church to intervene, as N. Jung has recently put it, “whenever a 
temporal affair raises a moral issue and engages the spiritual order.’ 
However, John of Paris differs considerably from Bellarmine in his 
explanation of the indirect power. And if it be true to say with 
Moulart that “the Holy See today, while emphatically maintaining 
the indirect power, has abandoned the explanations of Bellarmine,’ 
it would be interesting to know whether the contemporary action of 
the Church is being guided by ideas found in the tradition of which 
John of Paris was a qualified spokesman; and if so, what light this 
fact may throw on the contemporary state of Catholic teaching on 
Church-state relationships. 

The work of John of Paris, De potestate regia et papali,‘ has com- 
manded the attention of leading historians of political theory. In his 

1 De Romano Pontifice, V, 1 (Opera Omnia, Neapoli, 1856), I, 524. 

?N. Jung, Le Droit public del’ Eglise (Paris, 1948), p. 113. 

°F. Moulart, L’Eglise et I’ Etat (3rd ed., Paris, 1887), p. 202; cf. the article, ‘St. Robert 
Bellarmine on the Indirect Power,’’ THEo.LocicaL Stuptes, IX (1948), 491-535. I sug- 
gested in this article the reason why discussion of Church-state relationships must begin 
with a clarification of the notion of the indirect power; these relations, especially from a 
dynamic or functional point of view, are immediately concretized, as it were, in the exer- 
cise of the indirect power, as conceived in various historical epochs. 

‘The text was recently edited, with a good analysis and study, by J. Leclercq, Jean 
de Paris et l’ecclésiologie du XI Ile siecle (Paris, 1942). There is scant information about 
the life of John of Paris (Jean Quidort, as he was called). Although he was more of a 


} 


hana polemist, he seems to have got himself involved in a number of arguments 
in consequence of his critical sense. Moreover, he was very much a Frenchman, although 


theologian t 


not as much a royal partisan as is sometimes supposed. Moreover, his originality has 
likewise been exaggerated; as Leclercq’s minute analysis makes clear, the substance of 
his thought was traditional, and he added to it chiefly the personal element of a synthesis 
(cf. pp. 164, 33-37). 
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study of Bellarmine’s political philosophy Arnold ranks it high among 
the works that were “of the greatest influence on Bellarmine’s views,” 
by reason of the fact that John of Paris ‘developed in most logical 
fashion the philosophical, natural-law concept of the state and must 
therefore be considered most important from an historical point of 
view."> The Carlyles assert that John’s treatise, De potestate regia et 
papali, ‘deals more comprehensively than any other with the whole 
question of the Temporal Power of the Pope.’’® MclIlwain calls it 
“‘much the ablest”’ of all the writing that combatted the extreme 
claims of the papal canonists during the strife between Boniface VIII 
and Philip the Fair.?_ Most recently, Bowle signalizes the way in 
which “the secular case is trenchantly argued”’ by John of Paris 
against the hierocratic theories of Giles of Rome.’ Riviére attributes 
to John a high historical and doctrinal significance in that he “orga- 
nized into a system” a doctrine whose roots were ancient and whose 
tendency was to lay down a via media between extremes.’ 

From the time when the conflict between sacerdotium and imperium 
began to grow acute in the realm of facts and therefore led to contrary 
formulations of theory there had been theologians who refused what 
they considered a false option between the extremes of a complete 
supremacy of Church over state and a practical supremacy of state 
over Church.’ Their insistence was on the traditional positions as 
classically stated by Gelasius I, the distinction between the two 
powers and the primacy of the spiritual power. However, they did 
not completely follow Gregory VII in his understanding of this primacy 
as involving that political preponderance of the papal power which 
Gregory espoused." On the contrary their effort was to formulate an 

°F. X. Arnold, Die Staatslehre des Kardinals Bellarmin (Munich, 1934), p. 310 

®R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, History of Medieval Political Theory in the West, V (2nd ed., 
Edinburgh and London, 1938), 437. 
7C. H. McIlwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New York, 1932), p. 263 

5 J. Bowle, Western Political Thought (London, 1947), p. 203 

* J. Rividre, Le probléme de ’Eglise et de Etat au temps de Philippe le Bel (Louvain, 
1926), p. 281. 

10 Cf. Riviére, op. cit., pp. 21-23, 272-81, 300-307, for other representatives of the 

; 


tendency to a via media; in his own way Dante belongs to the number (cf. ibid., 329-40). 

" Gregory VII seems to have considered that the assumption of a political role by the 
papacy was the necessary method and technique in the conditions of his times for achieving 
his spiritual end, the reform of the Church. 
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understanding of the primacy of the spiritual that would more clearly 
reveal it as a spiritual primacy, achieved by means characteristic 
of the spiritual and moral, not political, order, whose direct effect 
would be felt in the inner realm of conscience and only thence trans- 
lated into the outer realm of temporal affairs. The men who wrote in 
this sense in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries do not seem to have 
been an organized school; their only common characteristics, doubtless 
related to their moderation, were that they were theologians, not 
canonists or lawyers, men of the university, not of the Curia or Court. 
However, it is understandable that a focus of this kind of thought was 
in France. And John of Paris may properly be considered its out- 
standing representative. 


THE ANCIENT CONTROVERSY AND A MODERN ONE 


There is the more reason to study his attempt to mediate between 
extremist positions, under fidelity to the essential data, because there 
is developing today under the stress of contemporary conditions 
a tension between extreme positions that is not without analogy to the 
tension that he experienced and sought to solve. John of Paris 
thought in the context of the conflict between the papacy and the 
French monarchy. The issues in their origin as well as in their scope 
were highly complicated. However, one may say broadly that their 
origin importantly lay in a political development of the first magni- 
tude—the emergence of the national state under a king who considered 
himself imperator in regno suo, and who did not hesitate to assert that 
“the control over the temporalities of his realm belongs to the King 
alone and to no one else, that he recognizes no one as his superior in it, 
and that in things pertaining to the temporal administration of the 
realm he does not propose to subordinate or subject himself in any 
manner whatsoever to any living man.” 

This political development and its asserted consequences, for which 
Philip the Fair assumed the spokesmanship, constituted in effect a 
grave challenge to what had come to be regarded as the ‘Catholic 
ideal” of religio-political organization. Philip was asserting quite a 
different relation between France and the empire, and between the 

2 So Philip’s position was stated to the papal legates in 1297; text in Carlyle, op. cit., 
V, 375. 
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temporal affairs of his kingdom and the spiritual power of the Pope, 
than had been once again canonized by Boniface VIII at his confirma. 
tion of Albert of Austria as King of the Romans. Philip was challeng- 
ing what men like Henry of Cremona, Giles of Rome and James of 
Viterbo would have called the ‘Catholic thesis,” if they had known 
the famous word—the thesis that was reflected in, though not formally 
adopted by, the Bull Unam Sanctam. In this document Boniface 
VIII hurled against Philip, as Riviére well says, “‘ the whole ideal of the 
Middle Ages,’ that ‘‘system of high religious inspiration in which the 
ecclesiastical power, because it holds the place of God, becomes not 
only the guide and the ultimate judge but also the author and by 
consequence the responsible tutor of the civil power.’ 

Against this system Philip rebelled in the name of the independence 
of his kingdom and the autonomy of his kingly rule. His pretensions 
went, of course, far beyond mere political autonomy, to a “program 
of religious caesarism.’’® Nevertheless, for all the exaggerations in 
his claims and the pridefulness of his statement of them, Philip had 
some ground to stand on—the ground of political fact. On the other 
hand, Boniface VIII, in his firm personal conviction of the immutability 
of the medieval system (of which, it has been said, the Unam Sanctam 
was in reality the epitaph), mistook the factual situation.’* In point 
of political fact, Philip was not a feudal overlord, in vassalage to the 
emperor, but a sovereign in his own right and head of a nation which 
regarded itself as an independent political unity. Moreover, what- 
ever the theories of the canonists, Boniface did not in fact possess the 
two swords, but only one. The temporal sword was indeed account- 
able to him for its acts insofar as they had spiritual and moral implica- 
tions; but the temporal sword was not within his delegation because 
it was not within his possession. Consequently it was not in the hands 
of the prince as a mere instrument, radically subordinated to the 


13 Op. cit., p. 94. ™Ibid., p. 91 > Ibid., p. 98 

‘6 The immediate guide of Boniface VIII was, of course, Giles of Rome, whose system, 
as Riviére says, ‘“‘was conceived wholly in function of a given set of circumstances. Giles’s 
experience was of the politico-religious organization of his time, and the suspicion never 
occurred to him that the maxims and practices in which the pontifical supremacy was 
being affirmed might not be eternal truths” cit., p. 224; cf. Appendix II, “Gilles de 


Rome et la Bulle Unam Sanctam,” pp. 394-404 
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spiritual sword, to be used ad nutum et patientiam sacerdotis." Boni- 
face VIII in the name of the primacy of the spiritual diminished what 
Philip the Fair in the name of the autonomy of the temporal exag- 
gerated the legitimate exigences of the temporal order and its 
proper sovereignty. Boniface took his stand on libertas ecclesiastica;'* 
Philip took his stand on libertas regalis. And it was basically over 
these two “freedoms” that the conflict raged—over their meaning, 
scope and exigences. The problem was their reconciliation, without 
damage to the necessary and legitimate content of either. Tragically, 
it failed of solution, perhaps not least because the canonists on the one 
side and the lawyers on the other failed to keep their claims within 
proper limits, defined by theological truth and political reality. 

There is, I think, an analogy between this conflict and the one 
characteristic of our own times. The basis of the analogy is the fact 
that now as then a political development has created a situation of 
social fact and of political right which must be reckoned with in solving 
the ancient problem of the relation between the spiritual and temporal 
orders. The modern development is the rise of democracy—a 
political development of the first magnitude, the greatest since the rise 
of the nation-state, and greater than it. Like that of the nation-state 

in fact, like any political development—this one has been ambiguous 
in its origins and effects, notably on the European Continent, Jess so 
in the Anglo-Saxon political tradition. Like Philip’s regalism, modern 
democratism on the French Revolution model spoiled its substance by 
becoming an ism; that is, not content with being a manner of political 
order, it made religious pretensions and assumed absolutist tendencies. 
Nevertheless the substance of the development, as likewise in the case 
of the nation-state, has been increasingly revealed as corresponding 
to an intention of nature. Pius XII has cited this view with evident 
approval: “‘...in our times, in which the activity of the state is so 

‘7 In hierocratic theory the instrumentality of the temporal power with regard to the 
good of the Church was the consequence of its origin from the papal power. 

‘In the sense of Boniface VIII Libertas ecclesiastica meant not only the immunity of 
the Church from interference in the performance of her vital functions (as in modern 
negative conceptions of liberty), but also the positive empowerment of the Church so to 
preach her doctrine and proclaim her laws as to claim the effective obedience of her sub- 


jects 
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vast and decisive, the democratic form of government appears to 
many as a natural demand imposed by reason itself.’’! 

In consequence of this political evolution there has likewise evolved 
a concept of libertas civilis. There can in fact be no popular share in 
power, no political responsibility of rulers in their elective capacity 
to the people, no effective right of citizens‘ to express their own opinion 
on the duties and sacrifices that are imposed on them,” and “not to be 
constrained to obey without having been heard,’ no set of conditions 
apt “to put the citizen in a continually better position to have a per- 
sonal opinion and to express it and to enforce it in a manner that will 
contribute to the common good’’*—-there can be none of these things 
without those constitutional means for the vindication of rights and 
interests and for the direction of the political process which are known 
as the democratic institutions—freedom of opinion, of association, of 
speech, of the press. These freedoms are therefore, by political ne- 
cessity, included in the democratic concept of /ibertas civilis; they are 
part of the common good; their constitutional guarantee has in fact 
come to be part of the very definition of the democratic state. With- 
out them it is not in fact possible for the human person to be “the 
bearer, the basis, and the end of social life,’’*' in a manner conformed 
to the demands of his dignity, as these demands present themselves to 
reason in the present state of social evolution. Moreover, it is now 
judged not politically possible or just to except out of the guarantee 
of these freedoms the freedom of religious association and a constitu- 
tional right to the free expression of religious opinion. Such an 
exception is not just; for it inevitably implies some violation of that 
political equality which all the citizens of a state may justly claim asa 
basic civic right. Such an exception is not politically possible; for as 
Sturzo has pointed out, in a judgment confirmed by all manner of 
political experience, all the democratic freedoms form an organic 
whole.* Each is part of a system of liberty; all are coherent.” As 

1 Christmas Radio Message, 1944, in Atti e discorsi di Pio XI1, VI (Rome, 1944), 167. 

20 [bid., pp. 167, 168. *! Lbid., p. 167 

2 L. Sturzo, Church and State (London, 1939), pp. 429, 527 

*% This solidarity of freedoms is confirmed in a curious way by contemporary Spanish 
apologists for restrictions on freedom of religious propaganda in Spain; so, for instance, 
J. Iribarren, editor of Ecclesia, argues that freedom for religious propaganda would mean 
in effect freedom for political propaganda injurious to the state and national unity: “Now 
that political extremisms are forbidden, a possible and good form of political protest, and 
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political institutions all the particular freedoms rest on the same 
general judgment—that the system as such is rational, necessary for 
the common good, related to the political realization of personal dig- 
nity--whatever may be the defects in the workings of the institutions. 
It is not therefore possible within this system to make exceptions with- 
out endangering the political system itself. Consequently, the 
historically realized concept of /ibertas civilis has come to include 
“religious liberty” in a sense as ample as the concept of civil liberty 
itself. 

It is precisely at this point that the problem of the relation of the 
two powers arises in its contemporary phase, in the disputes over 
religious liberty. As in the days of Boniface VIII there has been a 
clash of asserted freedoms. To the historically realized concept and 
political ideal of /ibertas civilis there has been opposed that concept 
and ideal of /ibertas ecclesiastica which was realized in the post-Reform- 
ation “confessional state,’’ the nation-state with predominantly 
Catholic population, wherein Catholicism was legally recognized as 
“the religion of the state,” and wherein it was considered “logical’’ 
as well as politically necessary that legal restrictions should be imposed 
on other religions, notably on their propaganda.* This type of 


anucleus of attraction for discontented people of a certain social and intellectual category 
offered by their foreign masters, is Protestantism, now more of a ‘protestantism’ than 
ever. The actual campaign pitched in the religious order by strong foreign powers is one 
more phase of the battle, shattered on other fronts, against Spanish unity” (Ecclesia, 26 
de Junio, 1948, p. 7 E. Guerrero likewise argues that religious freedom for Protestants 
in Spain would in effect mean that “international Jewry and Masonry would call into 
play all its enormous economic, diplomatic and political resources to flood Spain with 
waves of propaganda of all kinds,” to the political ruin of Spain and the reduction of her 
culture “to the level of the materialist and pagan Anglo-Saxon and Masonic culture” 
‘El problema de la libertad religiosa,’’ Razén y Fe, Noviembre, 1948, pp. 534-35). Insofar 
as the argument rests on a concept of national unity and national culture, it strongly 
sts the horrendous visions that have at times been conjured up in the United States 
detailing the disastrous results of a “breach in the wall of separation of church and state. 
However, my point here is simply to suggest that there is general recognition of the in 
timate relation between freedom of religious speech and freedom of political speech, in 
such wise that the denial or granting of one implies in fact the denial or granting of the 
other. I say this without wishing to imply that these two freedoms, considered in their 

distinctness, could be projected on an identical basis of theory. 
* Pending further discussion, I should here mention only the fact that there are im 


portant differences between the modern “confessional state” and the medieval res publica 


” 


christiana. 
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religio-political organization had come to be regarded as ‘“‘the Catholic 
ideal,” as an incarnation of ‘‘the Catholic thesis,” as “common teach. 
ing,” in much the same sense in which the “‘ideal’’ nature of the 
medieval system was “common teaching” in the days of Boniface 
VIII. It is reflected in, though not formally adopted by, nineteenth. 
century papal writings in much the same way as the medieval “‘ideal” 
was reflected in Unam Sanctam.* And it is to this special concept of 
libertas ecclesiastica that the democratic concept of libertas civilis 
issues its challenge. The challenge is serious, fraught with conse. 
quence for both state and Church. And like the quarrel between 
Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair, it requires a solution in principle, 
because, again like that quarrel, it has reached the stage of a clash 
of principle. It will not be solved save by a doctrinal effort such as 
Boniface VIII failed to make—the effort to construct a doctrinal 
synthesis of Church-state relations which will be at once true to 
permanently valid traditional principle and also universally valid within 
the horizons of today’s factual and legitimate political development. 
The complications of the problem are evident. The initial one, of 
course, is the historical failure in the eighteenth and _ nineteenth 
centuries to put the problem on its proper footing. Guillaume de 
Nogaret, Pierre Flote and Pierre Dubois, who confused the thirteenth- 
century issue with their false theories of libertas regalis, had their 
successors in the revolutionary doctrinaires who confused the modern 
issue with their false theories of /ibertas civilis—the two sets of theori- 
zers being similar in the additional respect that they shared a theory 
of state absolutism, respectively regalist and democratist, that the 
Church could not fail to recognize and oppose to the hilt as her enemy, 
as it is the enemy of human freedom. Moreover, as Philip’s lawyers 
flung against Rome a Gallican theology of the Church, so the modern 
revolutionary democratists flung against the Church a rationalist con- 
cept of religion. And in the course of the ensuing theological and 


% The problem of the place occupied in the teaching of Leo XIII by the confessional 
state on the historical model is a difficult one, not to be solved by reference to a few isolated 
texts; his position is too nuancée That he appr 1 certain of its realizations is evident 

for instance, in his letter, Pergrata Nobis, to the Portuguese bishops in 1886; cf. Leonis 


? 


Papae XIII Allocutiones, Epistolae, Constitutiones, 11 (Paris, 1887), 243. That he con- 
sidered it in all its details to be the perennially necessary embodiment of a Catholic “thesis” 
or “ideal” is by no means evident. However, this is a separate subject for later discussion. 
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philosophical disputes the politically relevant facts and rights, as they 
bore on Church-state relationships, were almost lost from view. 

There has been, for instance, in modern times much argument back 
and forth, whether man has a “natural right” to profess any religion 
he chooses or none atall. The eighteenth-century doctrinaires put forth 
their affirmative claim within the context of their concept of “natural 
right” as the unlimited, quasi-divine attribute of the Sovereign Indi- 
yidual of rationalist theory, whose “‘human reason” (in the words of 
proposition 3 of the Syllabus) is, “apart from any regard had to God, 
the single judge of truth and falsity, good and evil, and a Jaw unto 
itself... .’’ To this pseudo-philosophical claim the Church opposed 
the doctrine that no man has any “natural right’”’ (understood as a 
moral empowerment deriving from a duty imposed by the exigencies 
of objective law) to worship God in any way other than that warranted 
by reason and revelation. The rationalists made of their dogma a 
principle of religio-political organization and the premise of a regime 
of legal persecution of the Church such as was laid down by the French 
Law of Separation of 1905. In their turn Catholics likewise made of 
their dogma a principle of religio-political organization and the premise 
of the legal repression, to greater or less degree, of religious dissenters 
within the “confessional state.” (In this exercise of “logic” the 
Protestant confessional states somewhat bettered the Catholic instruc- 
tion.) So the issue of /ibertas ecclesiastica vs. libertas civilis was histor- 
ically joined. 

However, one cannot escape the impression that here, as in the case 
of Boniface and Philip, the clash of opposed historical systems has 
created a set of alternatives between which the Catholic—be he man 
of the university or man in the street—may well refuse to choose. 
Surely the dilemma, state confessionalism @ l’espagnole versus state 
laicism @ la Tiers République, is no more a valid statement of alter- 
natives today than was that which confronted John of Paris—Roman 
curialism versus French regalism. And the man of the university 
today will, I think, have the support of the man in the street in a 
search for a via media. 

The search supposes a valid statement of the complete problem in 





* Denzinger-Bannwart-Umberg, Enchiridion Symbolorum (ed. 24a, Barcelona, 1948), 
n. 1703. 
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the modern phase of the Church-state controversy as it revolves about 
the concept of religious liberty as a constitutional guarantee. It is 
doubtful whether such a statement can be made against the European 
background. The experiments in absolutism of ruler-sovereignty, 
utterly alien to the medieval spirit, to which the Continent deviated in 
the fourteenth century under either pagan or Byzantine forms, threw 
the political order in the Continental nation-states quite off the track 
of rational evolution. In consequence the democratic development 
had to appear as a revolution; and the violence of its reaction to the 
irrational political order of the divine right of kings inevitably carried 
it over into opposite irrationalities. These in turn by the strange 
paradox that ineluctably accompanies reaction bore the mark of the 
identical original political sin, absolutism, from which they were sup- 
posed to be the redemption. The overturned throne of the king-by- 
divine-right was set up again to be the seat of the new divina maiestas, 
the Indivisible Sovereignty of the state, endowed with juridical 
omnipotence. The Church confronted her old enemy in a new form, 
and there began the wearisome struggle that filled the nineteenth 
century. The spiritual issues were always clear to Gregory XVI and 
to Pius IX; but the former Camaldulese monk had no grasp of the 
political issues, and the great Pio Nono, deeply spiritual of soul, 
volatile of temperament, found politics in general so boring that he was 
content to leave such affairs to the worldly hands of Antonelli.” At 
all events, the result was an embroilment more complete than that 
which was the death of Boniface VIII. The inherent rationality of 
the democratic development was obscured to the view of churchmen in 
a fog of false ideology that pretended to justify it; and the perennial 
validity of the claims of the spiritual power both to exist as a power and 
to reach the spiritual and moral issues in the political order could not 
be seen by statesmen by reason of that same fog. 

In view of the hopeless complication of the European scene, I think 
that the real issue in the controversy over religious liberty is better 
seen against the background of political life in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. The reason is not simply that these lands saw the con- 
summation of religious divisions. Nor is it only that in these lands 
constitutional provisions for religious liberty did not appear as the 


7 Cf. F. Hayward, Pie 1X et son temps (Paris, 1948), pp. 174, 413. 
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formal means for effecting a dechristianization of the populace—as the 
agency of an apostate governmental power for bringing about a 
national apostasy; so they were considered in Latin lands. Rather, 
the reason is that the Anglo-Saxon political tradition suffered only 
briefly the blight of absolutism. It reached England with Henry 
VIII’s proclamation of himself as head of the Church of England in 
1531 and lasted until the so-called Glorious Revolution, the whole 
episode being conducted under Protestant auspices, with a short 
(five-year) Catholic interlude. It left survivals in the form of legal 
disabilities against Catholics that lasted for a century and a half. 
But the episode was only an episode; with relative quickness the 
principles of government that were of medieval provenance and had 
been deposited in the English common law reasserted themselves.” 
On the formation of the United States of America—the first state in 
the history of the world that was established by the uniquely revolu- 
tionary means of a formal constitutional consent—these principles 
received an expression that was indeed colored to some extent by 
eighteenth-century ideology, but not to the point of obscuring or 
deforming the great medieval tradition of constitutionalism that had 
been preserved and developed in Anglo-Saxon political society. 


*8So long does it take for the conclusions of historical research to reach the popular 
mind that it is still possible for a Protestant bishop to draw cheers in a crowded auditorium 
by denouncing the supposed attempt of the Catholic Church today to effect a return “‘to 


” 


the totalitarianism of the Middle Ages.” In a brief chapter F. Kern distinguishes the 
three principles of medieval constitutionalism: (1) the principle of the legal limitation of 
power (the king is bound to the law); (2) the principle of popular representation in govern 
ment (the king’s duty of obtaining consent to his government and legislation, as a means 
of controlling the king by the community’s sense of justice); and (3) the principle of the 
political responsibility of power (the popular right of resistance to authority when it 
violates law); cf. Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1948), pp. 181-205 
The Carlyles’ monumental researches had already made clear that these principles were 
characteristic of medieval political civilization, and had shown too how there had been a 
strong beginning of the development of institutions, especially in Spain and England, for 
their effective operation. This development and the principles that inspired it withered 
with the rise of absolutism—the resurgence of the pagan idea of the monarch legibus 
solutus—at the Renaissance; absolutist tendencies were later strengthened by the political 
theories of the early Reformers, and by the whole political upheaval that followed the 
religious upheaval. All that is best in modern democracy is a reviviscence of what Kern 
calls “‘the eternal Middle Ages” (p. 205). It is about time that even popular orators knew 
the political fact that no epoch was ever more free from “totalitarianism” than the period 
which knew Catholic unity and Catholic “domination” at its highest. 
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Actually, the American Constitution embodies a concept of the 
state and of government that was fashioned at the dictates of practical 
political sense, themselves guided by a concern for justice and liberty, 
and illumined in their highest underlying intuitions by a belief in 
God and an order of natural law. In the First Amendment the guar- 
antee of religious freedom appears in relation, not to a rationalist 
theory of religion, but to a rational theory of the state. Its essential 
premise is the distinction of the civil and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
which the great English ecclesiastical jurists, Glanvill and Bracton, 
had elaborated and stamped on the common law.** What the First 
Amendment fundamentally declares, as the constitutional will of the 
American people, is the “lay” character of the state, its non-competence 
in the field of religion, the restriction of its competence to the secular 
and temporal. 

There is here a unique historical realization of the “lay”’ state 
unique because this lay state is not laicized or laicizing, on the Con- 
tinental model. This lay state does not pretend to be The Whole— 
an absolutely autonomous, all-embracing religio-political magnitude 
with its own quasi-religious content—such, for instance, as the Third 
Republic was in the minds of the small knot of men who shaped it. 
On the contrary, there is in the First Amendment a recognition of the 
primacy of the spiritual—a recognition that is again unique, in that it 
is a recognition of the primacy of the spiritual life of the human person, 
as a value supreme over any values incorporated in the state. There is 
too an implicit recognition that this region of man’s spiritual life is the 





29 Madison, for instance, appeals to it in a fumbling sort of way in his famous Memorial 
and Remonstrance; cf. American State Papers on Freedom of Religion (Washington, 1943), 
pp. 84, 87. The modern political implication of the distinction is stated in the Act for 
Establishing Religious Freedom in Virginia: “that our civil rights have no dependence on 
our religious opinions.” 

In this connection it is revealing to note the rejection by French political leaders of 
the famous distinction on which Leo XIII based the ralliement—between regimen and 
legislatio. Soderini says: “The Radical Deputies were unanimous in crying that the 
Republic was a bloc, not only a form of government but a doctrine, to be taken or left 
in its entirety” (Leo XIII, Italy and France, transl. by B. B. Carter, London, 1935, p. 


222). He also quotes the declaration by the Radical government that “‘the Republic... 
establishes as a condition of existence... the absolute independence of civil society” 
loc. cit.). This was the “doctrine” that the Church refused to accept; it enthroned the 


state as Hobbes’s “mortal God,” no less a divinity for all that it had shed royal raiment 
for the bureaucrat’s business suit. 
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source from which the state itself receives its ethical content, its moral 
purpose, and the higher norm that governs the operation of its political 
processes. In other words, the First Amendment rescues the American 
state from the monism which has characterized the modern laicized 
state. Its premise is the Christian dualist concept of man; and it 
recognizes that a dyarchy therefore governs the life of man and of 
society. 

However, this dyarchy has not the form that prevailed in the Middle 
Ages—the dualism of auctoritas sacrata pontificum and regalis potestas 
(with its oscillations between caesaropapism and hierocratism). Nor 
is it the dyarchy constituted in the so-called confessional state of 
post-Reformation times—the juridically established co-partnership 
in society of state and Church (Catholic or Protestant—the Protestant 
form being the “Church-state” of Erastian tendency, and the Catholic 
form being the ‘‘state-Church” with boundaries of jurisdiction laid 
down chiefly by concordat). The terms of the dyarchy visible in the 
First Amendment are not state and Church (that manner of dyarchy 
is constitutionally excluded by the provision against “establishment 
of religion’), but state and human person, civis idem et christianus (to 
adopt Leo XIII’s phrase).** The American state does not recognize 
on the part of any Church the right to direct and authoritative inter- 
vention in its processes; to this extent it asserts its own autonomy as a 
political order. However, it does recognize in American society a 
“spiritual power” that stands, as it were, not only over against it but 
above it—the Christian conscience, whose demands are acknowledged 
as relevant to the political order, whose right of moral judgment on 
all the processes of government is likewise acknowledged, guaranteed 
free expression and provided with institutional channels for it. The 
First Amendment therefore constitutionally forbids any politico-legal 
bonds between the state and any Church by its prohibition of ‘‘esta- 
blishment”; at the same time it constitutionally provides for relations 
between state and Church at a deeper, moral level by its provision for 
religious liberty—the immunity of conscience from governmental 
coercion, and the freedom of conscience to impose upon government 
the moral demands that are the permanent exigences of the human 
spirit in consequence of its obligation “to obey God rather than man.” 


= Immortale Dei, op. cit., I, 154. 
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Finally, be it noted that the existence and workings of this unique 
dyarchy pivot on the concept of Jibertas civilis enshrined in the First 
Amendment. The concept is articulated—free exercise of religion, 
freedom of speech and of the press, freedom of assembly, freedom of 
petition for redress of grievances. All these freedoms make an 
organic whole, a consistent system. Together they insure the auton- 
omy of the lay state; and together too they insure the primacy of the 
spiritual end of man, and all its exigences, over the lay state. It is 
this whole system of ordered liberties that ““We, the People of the 
United States,” as citizens of equal right, have judged rational and 
necessary “in order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity... .” 

I am not of course suggesting that the American state exhibits the 
pure embodiment of all the principles stated in the treatises de ethica 
sociali; no political realization is ever pure. Nevertheless, I do think 
it offers a political category in which the contemporary problem of 
religious freedom can receive its valid theoretical statement. This 
problem, in its correct manner of statement, is but a prolongation of 
the problem that was first raised in its full theoretical and practical 
amplitude by Philip the Fair. As Riviére remarks, ‘‘thanks to the 
historical conditions surrounding its advent, the problem of the two 
powers was, or seemed to be, conceived entirely in function of the 
pontifical supremacy as the Middle Ages had understood and practiced 
it.” And the postulate for its solution was the concept of the ponti- 
fical plenitudo potestatis as put in practice by Gregory VII and his 
successors and as finally systematized by Giles of Rome—a concept 
that assumed in the Pope a power of political tutelage, as well as 
moral direction, of the political order.* However, Philip gave the 
problem a different manner of statement, in terms of the autonomy of 
the temporal power and of the independence of the order of human life 
over which it reigned. Granted that his solution of the problem thus 

2 Op. cit., p. 372. 

*3The modern counterpart of the medieval aprioristic concept of plenitudo potestatis, 
used as a premise for deductive argument, would be an aprioristic concept of a “perfect 
society,” used in the same way. 
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stated was outrageous and injurious, it remains true that he sharply 
called attention to what was a real, but had been a somewhat neglected, 
element in the position of the problem itself. The problem in fact is 
that of so stating the primacy of the spiritual—in itself, in its manner 
of exercise, in its consequences—as not to injure the due autonomy of 
the temporal power and the legitimate independence of the state. 
At our distance it is easy to see that the majority of medieval theori- 
cians of the papal power quite undercut the legitimate exigences of 
this autonomy and independence, just as conversely Philip hopelessly 
overstated them. At all events, in the controversy the problem itself 
moved into a new and more exact manner of statement. 

It is, 1 think, the modern manner of statement. The whole develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Church-state relationships has been conditioned 
by the sharpening of the distinction between the two orders of human 
life as the temporal order has progressively grown into its natural 
autonomy. ‘The outset of the fourteenth century marked the acquisi- 
tion by the nation-state of its autonomy; and it was in terms of the 
autonomy of the nation-state that the problem of the autonomy of the 
temporal order was posited. The very position of the problem in these 
terms marked in point of fact the end of papal jurisdiction over the 
temporal power as it had been historically understood. Theorists, and 
to a lesser extent the papacy itself, attempted to maintain that the 
nation-state stood in the same relation to the papacy as the empire ;* 
but the claim had no foundation in political fact, and could not there- 
fore be made operative. Actually, the centralized national monarchy, 
of which the French was prototype, did not acknowledge the same 
dependence upon the Pope that the imperial power traditionally had 
recognized. And it could and did make a good case for its own 
autonomy. ‘Thus did the political development of which Philip the 
Fair exhibited the first sharp historical consciousness make necessary 
a new solution of the problem of the two powers by altering pro- 
foundly the manner of its statement. The question was no longer 
sacerdotium and imperium but sacerdotium and regnum. A new free- 

* Here was a fertile source of opposite confusions. Regarding the King of France as 
related to him after the fashion of the emperor, the Pope sought to control him as he con- 
trolled the emperor. Conversely, regarding himself as emperor in his own kingdom, the 


King of France sought the title of pugil fidei catholicae that had historically belonged to the 
emperor. 
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dom had been achieved in fact and proclaimed as a matter of right: 
and no one could contest the right because the fact was incontestably 
juridical. It was with the new J/ibertas regalis that the old Jibertas 
ecclesiastica had to establish proper relations. But this would require 
modification, not of the principle of the primacy of the spiritual but of 
its applications, its manner of exercise, its scope, its exigencies. Boni- 
face VIII, prisoner as he was within the perspectives of the past, and 
fierce defender of a ‘‘ Catholic ideal’’ that had in fact perished under the 
relentless advance effected by dynamisms of the rational political order, 
did not see this. And Riviére rightly says: ‘* He would doubtless have 
been much surprised to be told that the clearest result of his claims 
was going to be the exposure of the thesis which he undertook to defend 
to the blows of criticism and to the implacable control of facts.’ 
The great modern fact of the lay democratic state, exemplified (as I 
suggested) in the American Constitution, has given a further nuance 
of development to the statement of the Church-state problem that 
emerged in the mighty controversy raised by Philip. The fact of 
democracy is indeed quite implacable in its control of the problem, 
given that it is ‘“‘a natural demand imposed by reason itself.” Again 
the problem is that of the legitimate demands of the autonomy of the 
temporal order as counterpoise to the demands of the primacy of the 
spiritual. This, I say, is the doctrinal problem.” But it is posited 
now in terms, not of the nation-state but of the human person, who is 
the “‘ bearer, the basis and the end of social life,” and who as free citizen 
is the responsible agent of the political processes, the participant by 
right of human dignity in the public power whereby his temporal 
destiny is ruled—in a power too whose exercise is limited by a constitu- 
tion that is the common act of “‘We, the People” (in the famous Ameri- 
can phrase). This is indeed a further and far-reaching alteration in 


8 Op. cit., p. 95. 


% The polemical problem doubtless still remains—the refutation of Continental Lib- 
eralism, i.e., state secularism of an absolutizing tinge, in its theory and connected political 
practice; however, this is a different problem. Historically, the concept of civil liberty 
may have rested on rationalist premises; but it need not and should not. There is alsoa 
problem of more historical content—the defense, on whatever grounds are available, of 


that special system of Church-state relationships known as the ‘Union of Throne and 
Altar,” or its variations, where they may still obtain. This is primarily a concrete prob- 


lem, in which national contexts and traditions are important. However, the doctrinal 
problem is on a deeper level and is of a more positive and universal bearing. 
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the statement of the ancient problem of the two powers. The problem 
is no longer sacerdolium and regnum but sacerdotium and civis, the 
civic person who, through the medium of the democratic institutions, 
is in a new and legitimate sense self-governing. Another new freedom 
has been achieved in fact and proclaimed as a matter of right. And 
no one can contest the fact because the right is established on rightful 
grounds—not on the rationalist autonomy of the omnipotent monad 
of the “Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen,” but on the 
genuine moral autonomy in the face of the state of the “man” of 
whom the Declaration of Independence speaks—the man who 
knows himself to be a creature of God. He is the “man” whom, 
as Pius XII says, “the absolute order of beings and purposes re- 
veals as an autonomous person, the subject of inviolable rights and 
duties, the root and the term of his own social life.’’*’ It is with this 
new ‘‘ruler,’’ armed with his democratic instruments of rule, that the 
Church is now confronted. It is with his new /ibertas civilis that the 
old libertas ecclesiastica has to establish proper relations. One may 
expect that they will not be established without some modification, 
again not of the principle of the primacy of the spiritual but of its 
manner of exercise, applications, scope, exigencies. 

I shall not pursue the subject here. The point was simply to indi- 
cate a certain analogy between the problem that confronted John of 
Paris at the outset of the fourteenth century and the problem that 
confronts the Catholic theologian today. John of Paris sought a 
solution through a wa media. He was one of a not inconsiderable 
group who, 


. all together, though each in his own way, preoccupied themselves with reacting 
against the extreme theories which would have resulted in an absorption of the 
state in the Church or of the Church in the state, and with affirming the normal 
distinction of the two domains, without however for that reason—and this is their 
originality—seeming to sacrifice the primacy of the spiritual. If by the first point 
they stood out against the absolute theoricians of papal rights, they stood close 
to them by the second. These patriots were independent enough to uphold the 
claims of the king in all that was legitimate in them. At the same time they were 
firm enough in their faith to safeguard the essential privileges of the papacy, 
and enlightened enough in their theology to return to the great Catholic tradition, 
without neglecting the solution of the new problems that had arisen since 


" Christmas Radio Message, 1944, op. cit., p. 170. 
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Gregory VII—in a word, to affirm the supremacy of the Church without compro 
mising the normal independence of the state.** 


The question then will be whether this va media is indeed “the great 
Catholic tradition,” and whether therefore, if developed in eodem 
sensu, it may show the way to the solution of the contemporary prob- 
lem, which has itself developed in the sense taken by the problem in the 
fourteenth century. 


JOHN OF PARIS 


On first reading one might gain the impression that the dominant 
purpose of the treatise, De potestate regia et papali, was to repudiate 
the prevailing theories of potestas papalis in favor of a new theory of 
potestas regia. The heart of the treatise would seem to be in its 
eleventh chapter, in which are set forth forty-two of the arguments 
currently proposed in favor of the curialist theory, and in the ensuing 
nine chapters devoted to their refutation. And even in the initial ten 
chapters there is implied much criticism of the theorists of pontifical 
power. One might then, I say, have the impression that John of 
Paris was one of the king’s partisans. The impression needs some 
correction. Undoubtedly, John of Paris was concerned to refute the 
views of the theologians of hierocratic tendencies; and his catalogue of 
their arguments and his answers to them were the most elaborate in the 
literature of the time. 

However, he was basically no partisan. His chief preoccupation was 
not polemic, but theological. Prominent in it therefore was the con- 
cern to rescue all that he considered true and traditional in the 
“Catholic ideal” as proposed by the hierocrats by incorporating it in 
a synthetic conception of the relations between the spiritual and 
temporal that would be, he considered, more in harmony with the 
nature of both. All his students remark his originality. However, 
his originality did not lie in the negative part of his critique, nor even 
in the substance of the position he took (which he considered to be the 
genuinely traditional position), but in the fullness of his argument and 
the resoluteness of his synthesis. And his main effort was to set forth 
a concept, not in the first instance of the kingly power, but of the 
supremacy of the spiritual power. It was a concept different from the 


# Riviére, op. cit., pp. 305-306. 
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one commonly held at the time; but in setting it forth his intention was 
not to support the pretensions of the king but to establish the position 
of the Pope on its genuine spiritual bases. It was in order to do this 
that he felt it necessary to analyze at length the autonomy of the kingly 
power and to refute at still greater length the theories that diminished 
this autonomy in consequence of a failure exactly to delimit theological 
principle and justly to estimate political right. 

It cannot of course be said that he elaborated a theory of Church- 
state relations that was complete and unexceptionable to criticism. 
He wrote at the outset of the fourteenth century, when certain elements 
of ecclesiological doctrine were not yet fixed in universal consciousness, 
and some of his incorrect and imprudent suggestions were later utilized 
by Gallican theorists. At that, the Gallican touches were accidental 
to his system and readily separable from its substance.*® Journet’s 


‘ 


judgment is hardly fair, that his “theological synthesis [is] too fragile 
to inspire confidence.’’*® Riviére is more just in situating him among 
the thinkers who ‘“‘opened the path along which modern theology has 
sought, if not always found, the theoretical formula of the relations 
which unite the two powers. Not that the doctrine of the relations 
between Church and state was elaborated during that epoch in all its 
perfection. The merit of those early pioneers is sufficiently found in 
the fact that they sketched its major lines and prepared for its ad- 
vent.’’*' It would be my own judgment that the major lines of the 
synthesis of John of Paris are not fragile but firm. 


The Distinction of the Two Powers 


The first three chapters of the work indicate these major lines. 
The first deals with the nature and origin of the regnum; the second 
with the nature and origin of the sacerdotium; the third begins a com- 
parison between them to see wherein lies the primacy of the spiritual 
power. 


One is instantly reminded of the structure of the Gelasian doctrine 
* Such, for instance, as his suggestions in regard of the relation between Pope and 
General Council, and on the deposition of the Pope (this latter topic was a commonplace 
in medieval controversy 

C. Journet, L’Eglise du Verbe Incarné, I (Paris, 1941), 285, note 2. 

" Op. cit., p. 307. 
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contained in the famous text Duo sunt, that has always been considered 
to contain the essence of Catholic tradition. In a true sense the whole 
of Catholic theory and practice in the manner of Church-state rela- 
tionships has taken the form of a speculative interpretation and 
practical application of this text. Carlyle has shown how its doctrine 
was controlling throughout the medieval period.“ The primacy of 
the spiritual had indeed been overturned in practice by the strong 
emperors from Otto I to Henry III in a time of ecclesiastical weakness, 
disorganisation and excessive immersion of prelates in the political 
order; and it had been challenged in theory by certain theoricians of 
the rex-sacerdos. However, after its reassertion by Gregory VII it was 
not successfully contested. Thereafter the other Gelasian principle, 
the duality of the powers, was to the fore. 

It was never denied; even Boniface VIII vehemently repudiated 
the suggestion that he had contravened or ignored it.“* However, in 
the twelfth century there were the beginnings of a theory that atten- 
uated its exigencies and in tendency obscured it—the so-called hiero- 
cratic (or theocratic) theory. Its essential contention was that the 
temporal power was from God only mediately, mediante papa. Con- 
sequently it held that the prince was simply minister sacerdotii, 
delegated by the Pope for the exercise of that portion of the rule of the 
res publica christiana which could not fittingly be in ecclesiastical hands. 
The temporal sword was used ‘‘manu regum et militum,” but it really 
belonged de iure to the Pope, and hence its use was always “ad nutum 
et patientiam sacerdotis.”“* The radical subordination of the tem- 
poral to the spiritual power, as instrument to principal cause, was 


® Text in J. B. Lo Grasso, Ecclesia et Status: De mutuis officiis et iuribus fontes selecti 
Rome, 1939), p. 45; cf. R. Hull, Medieval Theories of the Papacy (London, 1934), c. 2: 
“The Duo Sunt of Gelasius,” pp. 13-28; Carlyle and Carlyle, op. cit., I, 184-93 

8 Op. cit., IV, passim, and pp. 384-95; V, 355, 451-56 

“See his vigorous protest against the French misinterpretation of the Bull A usculta 
Fili (text in Carlyle, op. cit., V, 390-91): “For forty years we have had experience in the 
law, and we know that there are two powers ordained of God,” et 

“© The expressions are from Unam Sanctam; they go back to St. Bernard and Hugh of 
St. Victor. On the celebrated two-swords argument, cf. J. Lecler, “L’argument des deux 
glaives,” Recherches de science religieuse, XXI (1931), 299-339; XXII (1932), 280-303 
There is hardly need to note that the direct-power theory was never Catholic doctrine in 
the proper sense, though it colored the thought even of many Popes from the middle of 
the thirteenth century quite up to Sixtus V. 
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posited as the consequence of its origin from the papal plenitudo potes- 
fatis, within which was included all authority, spiritual and temporal. 

This new theory, which was at least in tendency inconsistent with 
Gelasian doctrine, was widely held by canonists in the thirteenth 
century; the theologians, first among whom was St. Thomas, were in 
general more moderate. The main foundations of the theory were 
two. In the order of fact the foundation was the sweeping jurisdiction 
over the temporal order exercised by the great medieval Popes, notably 
Innocent III, Gregory LX and Innocent IV; the theory sought to 
rationalize these facts, notably under the leadership of Innocent IV 
writing as a canonist. In the order of ideas the foundation was the 
concept of a unitary social order dictated by the mystical metaphysic 
of Dionysius the Areopagite—that law of unity which was ever the 
conscious postulate of medieval thought. The two powers had to be 
reduced to unity in the unique supremacy of the spiritual power—a 
supremacy that required the temporal power to be, in the order of 
origin, from the spiritual power, and consequently, in the order of 
finality, for the spiritual power. This great law of unity, if it did not 
displace the dualistic conception of Gelasius, at least so overshadowed 
it as profoundly to modify its sense and implications.“ It is signifi- 
cant that for the canonists the chapter, Duo sunt, is not the primary 
locus communis, the pivot of all theory, that it had been, and would 
again be, for the theologians. In contrast, John of Paris uses it at 
crucial points in his exposé. And it is perhaps not too much to say 
that his system is in substance a newly emphatic, philosophically 
and theologically rigorous revaluation of the Gelasian dualism, as itself 
determinant of the nature and scope of the primacy of the spiritual. 
There is perhaps a significant revelation of viewpoint in the fact that, 
whereas Gregory VII had used the Duo sunt as a weapon in defense of 
the ecclesiastical power against the encroachments of Henry IV, John 
of Paris uses it in defense of the royal power against the excessive claims 
of the canonist-apologists of papal power. 

John of Paris opens his treatise with the pregnant assertion: “It 
happens at times that one who wishes to avoid a certain error falls into 
the opposite error”; whereas actually, as examples prove, “faith 


“ To the extent that the two powers were regarded as two functions in the one Church, 
not as two supremacies in two distinct societies in “this world,” as Gelasius. 
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occupies middle ground between contrary errors.’’*? So in the present 
case. The truth lies between the error of the Waldenses and that of 
Herod—between an excessively spiritual concept of papal power that 
would forbid it any manner of “dominion in temporalities,”’ and the 
opposite concept “of some moderns” that would attribute to the Pope 
complete and universal temporal dominion in principle, in such wise 
that the prince would have his power from God indeed but “ mediante 
papa”; the prince would have only the “immediate execution,” 
and even this could rightly be assumed by the Pope in certain canonical 
cases.*8 Of the first view John of Paris is content to say that it is 
‘erroneous,’ and to leave it at that. His concern is with the second 
view. He supposes that the spiritual power has some manner of 
jurisdiction in the temporal order, and his effort is to define its origin 
and character. The weight of his argument goes to prove that the 
papal plenitudo potestatis does not of itself include any temporal power, 
as the canonists would have it.“* And the argument itself is derived 
from the distinction between the two powers, as it is established in 
terms both of natural law and positive divine law. With this distinc- 
tion clearly laid down, he goes on to examine, in terms of its exigences, 
the nature and manner of exercise of the primacy of the spiritual power, 
and in the course of this discussion he sets forth his concept of what we 
now call the indirect power. 

The first step therefore is a confrontation of the two powers, regnum 
and sacerdotium, with respect to their origin and nature 


The Royal Power 
Che regnum, he says, ‘‘est regimen multitudinis perfect(a)e [i.e., 
self-sufficient, in contrast to domestic society] ad commune bonum 
ordinatum ab uno.’*’ Its origin is ‘“‘from the natural law and the law 
of nations.’*' Its basis is the nature of man as “naturally a political 
or civil animal, as he is called in the First Book of the Politics.’ It is 


Leclerc }, Of cil., p 173, lines 1, 11 In what follows the numerical references e.g., 
175, 23) refer to page and line in this edition 
8174, 8 fi 


* He is not sharp about the d 


distinction familiar to us between “temporal power”’ and 
“power in temporalities”; however, his subject is the latter 

*° 176, 23; he uses the term “‘regnum”’ in different senses: the royal power itself, the 
scope of its use, the kingdom as a territorial] entity 


8 176,38. 177, 1. 
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a “necessary and useful” institution, for the achievement of that 
“whole life’? not otherwise possible. That a particular man should 
be king is “ through his election as king by the people, either in his own 
person or in his dynasty (domo)”’;* “a man is king by the will of the 
people, but when he is king, it is by law of nature that he rules 
(ut dominetur est naturale).’’* Moreover, since it is “by a natural 
instinct which is from God that men live in civil society (civiliter) and 
in community,’ the regnum itself is from God. The royal power 
“is from God and from the people consenting to, and choosing [its 
subject]”’;*’ and the king has “‘a distinct power, proper to himself, 
which he has immediately from God and not from the Pope.’’** He 
is therefore ‘the minister of God,” as St. Paul says.5® This briefly is 
Quidort’s account of the origin of the temporal power. 

He is likewise clear about its end. The end of civil society is “that 
good which can be achieved by nature, which is a life according to 
virtue.’*° This life is achieved under conditions of peace, within an 
order of justice; and it supposes an equitable distribution of the burdens 
of community life and of the goods of this world (what we should call 
“prosperity”). The civil community therefore is temporal, not ulti- 
mate in its finality; the content of its common good is “the human 
things’ that make up ‘‘the whole life” of man in this world. More- 
over, this order of human life, which is fundamentally a moral order 
willed by God in His will of the natural institution that is civil society, 
is an order in its own right with a certain relative autonomy of its own. 
The “virtue” which is its object is “acquired moral virtue,” which is 
“the true and perfect justice required for a regnum.’’*' The civic life 
of virtue in this sense “has in itself the nature of a good (rationem boni) 
and is desirable for its own sake,” even though it is not the ultimate 
good in the highest order. 

The origin of the royal power from God and the end of civil society 

8 177,36. 199,23. 235,14. 180,27. 57226,15. 8218, 33. #196, 8 

178, 15; the first part of this statement need not have a semipelagian sense (although, 
as is well known, the second Council of Orange was curiously not familiar to medieval 
writers). John of Paris recognizes the state’s need of the Church, even “‘that justice may 
be observed” (229, 34). He asserts too that “the two swords are obliged to assist each 


other out of the common charity that unites all the members of the Church” (215, 26). 
229, 25 

* 227, 18; he here opposes an Aristotelian metaphysic of unity (the unity of order of 

St. Thomas) to the prevailing Dionysian metaphysic. 
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as justice, peace, and prosperity in the human temporal order deter- 
mine therefore the function and competence of the king. In general, 
‘it is the duty of the human king to direct men to this end, because it 
is to the human king, we say, that there has been committed the 
highest charge of government in human affairs.’ True, his power 
extends only to “the external goods” of the temporal order. 

Nevertheless, since it sometimes happens that the public peace (communem pa- 
cem) is disturbed by someone usurping the goods of another, and because it likewise 
happens at times that in their excessive love of their own goods men do not share 
them in the manner required by the necessities or utilities of their country, there- 
fore the prince is set in charge of such affairs by the people, as a judge who is to 
decide between justice and injustice, and as the punisher of injuries, and as [the 
one who lays down] the measure to be followed in taking the goods of individuals 
for the sake of the common necessity or utility according to some just proportion.™ 

The prince therefore is “justice animate and the guardian of what 
is just.”** And it is to him that there are committed all the cases 
involving violation of the justice enshrined in human laws, whose 
observance is further necessary for civil peace. By his discharge of 
this high function in his own order the king “directs the people to 
God.”’* 

It would be easy, but hardly necessary for our purposes, to signalize 
the Aristotelian and Thomistic traits in this concept of civil society 
and its government. Moreover, to our ears the doctrine has a very 
modern ring. This is the kind of state we can understand and accept; 
for it is a “lay” state that is not, however, laicized. It acknowledges 
its origin from God through human nature, and within it the ruler 
understands himself to hold a ministry from God. However, he is 
minister of God inasmuch as he is minister of justice, the essential 
civic virtue, and therefore minister of peace, which, as John of Paris 
sufficiently indicates, prevails in the community when the order of 
justice is maintained. The function of the ruler therefore is moral, 
and not purely legal or administrative. However it is a limited func- 
tion, confined within the limits set both by its own origin, which is from 
nature and from the consent of the people, and by its own finality, 
which remains within the horizons of the temporal order. Basically, 
Quidort’s concept of the state is the one affirmed by Pius XI in Non 


178, 22. * 189, 24 ff. © 235, 6. * 212, 34 ff. % 227, 31. 
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Abbiamo Bisogno, when, speaking of the role of the state in education, 
he asserted that the state “has duties and rights [which are] incon- 
testable, as long as they remain within the proper competencies of the 
state; those competencies in their turn are clearly fixed by the finalities 
of the state, which are not of course simply material and corporal, but 
which are of themselves necessarily contained within the limits of the 
natural, the terrestrial, the temporal.’’** 

This was not the concept of the state held either by the pontifical 
theologians and canonists or by the regalist lawyers of Philip the Fair. 
The former were thinking in the categories of “political Augustinism,” 
wherein the civil power was a ministry, not simply of God, but of the 
Pope, to be exercised within “the Church” (the total religio-political 
entity which was christianitas) in subordination to the papal power—a 
ministry therefore that was specifically religious, not lay. On the 
other hand, Philip and his lawyers in their reaction to curialist absolut- 
ism sought, as Riviére says, to reinstate in the world “the era of 
Byzantine absolutism.’’®® Under the impact of events their theories 
moved from a defense of the autonomy of the royal power, to an asser- 
tion of the king’s mastery over his own national church, and thence 
further to the assertion of a religious mission of the king in the uni- 
versal Church—a mission divinely committed to him, in virtue of 
which he had a power within the ecclesiastical order, superior to that 
of the episcopate and even of the Pope himself. The Byzantinism in 
this concept was a violation of theological truth; the absolutism was a 
rupture with the medieval political tradition. But, curiously enough, 
this extreme theory had common ground with its opposite extreme in 

* AAS, XXIII (1931), 303. 

* John of Paris, of course, admits the common doctrine of his time that the prince is 
the “secular arm’’ that may be invoked against heretics (242, 30); and he projects it on 
the basis common at the time, that heretics are simply fugitive members of the Church, 
and therefore “‘they may by right be compelled by the Church to return” (235, 31), the 
compulsion being actually applied “by the favor of the prince” (loc. cit.). Moreover, 
“the emperor” should bring into play the temporal sword, “when the Pope suggests it on 
account of the necessity of a spiritual good”; but the emperor is conceded a right of dis- 


cretion, a judgment on the “expediency” of the move (200, 25 ff.). What seems to be in 
his mind here and elsewhere (190, 30 ff.) is the question of a crusade. For the rest, his 
thought on the mutual aid of Church and state is summed up in the traditional idea that a 
providential reason for the distinction of the two powers is the “fostering of mutual love 
and charity” among the members of the Church by “ministration to reciprocal need,” 


since “the prince needs the priest in spiritual things, and conversely”’ (196, 18 ff.). 
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the attribution to the king of a religious mission. Both curialists 
and regalists were each in their own way confusing the distinction laid 
down by Gelasius I between the auctoritas sacrata pontificum and the 
regalis potestas. And it was at this point that John of Paris struck out 
his vta media, which was to him the way of truth, by his return to the 
traditional doctrine of the natural origin and end of the royal power. 
This doctrine founds the distinction between the two powers. It 
therefore endows the king with his high moral function of being 
iustitia animata et custos iusti; at the same time it restricts his com- 
petence to the sphere of “human affairs” over which alone he is set; 
and it likewise establishes the title on which he is subject to the 
direction of the spiritual power. 
The Spiritual Power 

John of Paris begins his discussion of the spiritual power from the 
revealed fact that “the good life’ in the earthly City is not man’s 
highest end; he is further ‘destined to a supernatural end which is 
eternal life.” Moreover, the whole social order of humanly virtuous 
life bears a relation to this higher end. The function of leading man 
and society to this end belongs in the first instance to “the divine 
King,” who is also “true Priest.’’"? The means to the end are the 
sacraments, through which man participates in the benefits of redemp- 
tion. And for their dispensation the priesthood was established. Its 
structure is hierarchical and monarchic, and at its summit stands the 
Pope, the one Head, whose oneness is required for the unity of the 
Body. 

With this much established, John of Paris immediately attacks the 
problem of the relation between the two powers which thus confront 
one another, distinct and independent in their origins, distinct too 
but not wholly independent in their ends. His first concern is to 
establish the primacy in dignity of the sacerdotal power by reason of 
the primacy of its end, “the enjoyment of God,” to which the good life 
on earth, over which the royal power has charge, is itself ordained. 
But this raises the question that was in dispute at the time: ‘‘There 
are some who want to extol the preeminence of the sacerdotal dignity 
over the royal dignity to the extent of saying that the priesthood has 


7178, 15 ff. 
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precedence not only in dignity, as has been said, but in causality, and 
that the secular power is contained in, and set up by, the sacerdotal 
power.”’7! The question then is, “‘in what sense does the Pope have, 
or not have, the said (secular) power?” There is no need here to 
follow either the order or the detail of Quidort’s argument in answer. 
The essence of it is an appeal to tradition, which vindicates the distinc- 
tion of the two powers: “And they are distinct in such a way that one 
is not reduced to the other, but as the spiritual (power) is immediately 
from God, so too is the temporal (power). Hence the imperium is 
from God alone. .. . : And the Pope does not receive his sword from the 
emperor, nor does the emperor receive his sword from the Pope. .. . 
72 Moreover, John 
of Paris is at pains to refute the curialists’ attempt to reconcile the 
dualist conception of the powers with a unitary conception of the 


And the Pope does not possess both swords... . 


Christian commonwealth by a distinction between “possession” and 
“executive use’’ (executio) of the temporal sword. This, he says, would 
be to make the prince minister papae, whereas St. Paul makes him 
minister Dei.7*> Moreover, it contradicts both political fact (‘there 
were kings in France before there were Christians”) and political 
philosophy: “‘ The royal power is not from the Pope either in itself or in 
its executive use; it is from God and from the people who elect the 
king.””* Again it is to the natural-law concept of the state that 
Quidort appeals in the ultimate instance; he will accept no theory 
incompatible with it. 

On such ground John of Paris rejects the contention that “the secular 
power is contained in” the spiritual power. Later he constructs a more 
positive argument to the same effect, derived from an analysis of the 
spiritual power itself. This argument then forms the general premise 
of his answers to the forty-two objections. It begins with the general 
definition that had been laid down at the outset, that “the priesthood is 
nothing else but the spiritual power granted to the ministers of the 
Church for the dispensation of the sacraments which contain the grace 
whereby we are set on the way to eternal life.’’> His concern is to 
show that this power is singly and solely spiritual in character; and he 
does this by an analysis of it into its five component powers.”* These 

” 185, 26 ff. 7 197, 36 ff. 78198, 27 ff. 

74199, 20 ff. % 207, 37 ff. 76 208, 9 ff. 
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are the consecration of the sacramental matter by the power of orders: 
the administration of the sacraments, especially of penance—the 
absolution from sin in the forum of conscience by the power of the keys; 
the preaching of the gospel by “the authority of the apostolate”’; the 
imposition of penalties in the external forum by “the judicial power” 
or coercive power; and the distribution of ecclesiastical offices and 
faculties by the power of jurisdiction. To these is added a sixth power, 
that of requiring from the faithful what is necessary for the support of 
the spiritual ministers of the Church. 

The next step is to determine “what power in temporalities and over 
princes” the Church has in virtue of her essential empowerments thus 
described; and the answer is that ‘‘from none of them have [bishops 
and priests] any power directly in temporalities or any temporal 
jurisdiction.””? The answer is proved by examining each power in 
term and concluding that each is “wholly spiritual,” that is, its act 
directly terminates at an effect that is within the spiritual order, 
John of Paris holds rigorously to this principle; and in terms of it he 
preserves unattenuated the Gelasian dualism of the powers, in opposi- 
tion to a certain monism that had lodged itself in hierocratic theory. 
However, his dualism does not imply a simple parallelism or coordina- 
tion of the two powers. The same principle that establishes the dual- 
ism—the essential spirituality of the power of the Church—also locates 
the spiritual power in a position of effective primacy. 

The Indirect Power 

It is at this point that John of Paris introduces his concept of the 
manner in which this effective primacy is exercised—his concept of the 
so-called indirect power. It is a manner of explanation different from 
the one current at the time, but he evidently conceives it to be the 
genuinely traditional explanation, which alone to his mind does justice 
to the data of the problem—the independence of the political order, 
and the transcendence of the spiritual order; which transcendence 
does not indeed remove the spiritual order from all contact with the 
temporal order, but does determine the manner in which the direction 
of the temporal order by the spiritual is to be effected. 

The first two powers—consecration and absolution—evidently have 
effects only in the spiritual order. The third power, which is magiste- 


7 211, 34. 
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rial, likewise has its direct effect in the spiritual order. However, this 
effect itself has a prolongation: ‘‘ Nevertheless by this power of teaching 
[bishops and priests] indirectly have a power in temporalities (indirecte 
possunt in lemporalibus), inasmuch as they lead men to penance and 
the restitution of stolen property, and to the largesse of temporal goods 
in accord with the demands of the order of charity.”’’* These are 
temporal effects, but the power of the Church does not terminate at 
them directly; they are repercussions in the temporal order of an ac- 
tion which itself remains purely spiritual. Moreover, the action in 
question is authoritative, in such wise as to establish a connection 
between the spiritual effect and its temporal repercussion. Conse- 
quently this action is a genuine means of directing the temporal proc- 
esses, but a means proper to the order in which the Church exists, the 
spiritual order. The Pope, says John of Paris, is “the general teacher 
informator) of faith and morals.”’?* This is all he is; he is not a sort 
of super-prince, as the hierocrats would have it. However, by the very 
fact that he has within his spiritual power the “‘iuris declaratio”’ his 
action likewise reaches into the temporal order, indirectly. 

Finally, even the prince is subject to this power, inasmuch as “the 
prince has from the Pope and the Church his teaching about faith” ;*° 
and this teaching cannot be without effects on his princely rule, at the 
same time that it is no threat to his legitimate independence. 

Thus the Pope does not set up the king, but each in his own way is established by 
God, nor does he direct the king per se, as king; he directs him per accidens, in- 
asmuch as the king ought to be a believer. In this capacity the king is instructed 
by the Pope about matters of faith, not about governmental matters (in quo a papa 
instituitur de fide et non de regimine). Hence the king is subject to the Pope in those 


insite 





matters in which the supreme power [God] has made him subject, namely, in spiritual 
matters.”* 
And the ultimate reason is the primacy of the spiritual order and end of 
human life: ‘‘the earthly power is immediately from God, but it is 
directed to the blessed life by the spiritual power.’’* 
John of Paris considers all this so obvious that he does not delay on 
8212, 10 ff.; note that Quidort does not say that the Church has “‘an indirect power,” 


ut that the Church “indirectly has a power,” which is more correct. It is not to be 


ight that the Church has two powers, one direct, the other indirect; actually she has 






one power, which is purely spiritual, but which indirectly operates temporal effects. 
Some Catholic theologians reject the term, “indirect power,” as a misnomer. 
189, 32. 9 218, 31. 81 226, 1 ff. 82 226, 10. 
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it. “‘The whole difficulty,” he says, “‘concerns the fourth power— 
the power of judgment in the external forum.’’*® Here he completes 
his thought on the indirect power, carrying out to the end the principles 
he has posited. The first step is a distinction between the right of 
doctrinal or moral judgment and the right of imposing sanctions 
(auctoritas discernendi and potestas cohercendi). Moreover, as regards 
the right of judgment a further distinction is made. There is the right 
of judgment on violations of justice, human law and public peace; this 
right belongs exclusively to the prince. And there is the right of judg. 
ment “‘in spiritual cases which are called ecclesiastical.’ These con- 
cern the faith or law of the Church herself; and in them alone the 
Church is competent, just as she alone is competent in them. True, 
her jurisdiction in these cases entails also a jurisdiction in temporalities 
ratione delicti; Quidort adheres to the traditional doctrine. However, 
he interprets it in Joyalty to his fundamental principle, already posited 
—that the jurisdiction of the Church is solely of the spiritual, ecclesias- 
tical order. 

To be a title of jurisdiction, he says, the delictum must be one that “is 
reduced to a spiritual and ecclesiastical crime,’”’ one that is judged 
“according to the divine law, according to which the ecclesiastical 
judge passes sentence.” If there is question solely of a delictum civile, 
a transgression of human law or of the order of justice that must pre- 
vail in society for the sake of public peace and the common good, the 
case falls to the competence of the temporal power. It could come 
within the jurisdiction of the spiritual power only reductively, that is, 
if in the case the question should be raised, “whether this (act) bea 
sin or not a sin, lawful or unlawful’’;* this is a judgment in re morum 
in the field of the Church’s competence. Quidort’s doctrine repre- 
sents a considerable restriction of the theory of intervention ratione 
peccati as it was widely held at the time.* The restriction is wholly 
in the logic of his adherence to the exigences of his two principles—the 
autonomy of the temporal order, and the spiritual character of the 
Church’s primacy. 

Moreover, he separates himself more decisively from prevailing 

212, 19 ff. 223, 9 

% See the twenty-fourth of the curialistic arguments (204, 13) and the answer (228, | 
ff.). 
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views in his doctrine on the Church’s coercive power—the power of 
sanctioning her judgments by punishments of the temporal order. 
The crucial case, of course, was the deposition of emperors or kings. 
This was a penalty of the temporal order—an alteration of the king’s 
juridical status within the political community. The curialists held 
that as a matter of fact it could be inflicted directly by the Pope; and 
they supported the fact by the famous theory, first sketched by John 
of Salisbury, “ Eius est auferre qui de iure conferre potest.” Quidort’s 
doctrine of the origin of temporal power from the natural law and the 
law of nations forbade him to accept this theory. And his doctrine of 
the spiritual character of the Church’s power, in itself and in its manner 
of exercise, forbade him to accept the fact. He says: 


With regard to the power of correction or ecclesiastical censure let it be known 
that it is directly only spiritual, because it can impose in the external forum no 
penalty except a spiritual one, unless it be under a condition and per accidens. 
It is indeed the function of the ecclesiastical judge to lead men toward God and 
away from sin, and to correct them; however, he is to do this in the manner pre- 
scribed to him by God, that is, by separation from the sacraments and from the 
community of the faithful—by the sort of punishment which pertains to ecclesi- 
astical censure. I say, “‘unless it be under a condition,” that is, unless there be the 
will to repent and accept a pecuniary penance; for the ecclesiastical judge, unlike 
the secular judge, cannot impose corporal or pecuniary penalties for a crime com- 
mitted. (He can do so) only if (the culprit) is willing to accept them; for if he is not 
willing to accept them, the ecclesiastical judge will seek to coerce (compellel) him 
by excommunication or by other spiritual penalties. This is the ultimate penalty 
he can inflict; beyond it he cannot go. Secondly I say, “per accidens”’; for if the 
prince is a heretic and incorrigible and contemptuous of ecclesiastical censure, 
the Pope could take steps with the people, to the end that the prince be deprived 
of his secular dignity and deposed by the people. The Pope could do this, in a 
case of an ecclesiastical crime whose cognizance falls to the Pope, by excommuni- 
cating all those who should obey the prince as their lord; in such a case the people 
themselves would depose the prince, and the Pope would depose him per accidens.™ 


This is the procedure, Quidort says, in cases of ecclesiastical crime: 
first a warning, then excommunication, then direct spiritual action on 
the people, on which indirectly would follow the king’s deposition. 
However, in the case of a political crime (in temporalibus), the pro- 
cedure is different: “It is not for the Pope in the first instance to cor- 
rect the king, but for the barons and peers of the realm; if they cannot 


“ Cf. Riviere, op. cit., p. 30. 87214, 1 ff. 
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or dare not do so, they can invoke the assistance of the Church; and 
she, called into the case by the peers in support of their right, can 
admonish the king and proceed against him in the aforesaid manner,’ 

John of Paris therefore interprets the classic right of the Middle 
Ages, not in terms of a direct authority over the princely power as 
such, but in terms of the Church’s moral jurisdiction over conscience: 
“Tt is apparent that the ecclesiastical censure in its entirety is spiritual, 
consisting in excommunication, suspension, interdict; beyond this the 
Church has no power, except indirectly and per accidens.”’** In ac- 
cordance with this theory he disposes of the portentous precedent that 
had weighed so heavily with Hildebrand; it was, he says, the barons 
who deposed Childeric, and Pippin was made king “by the election of 
the barons, and by the authority of the Pope in the sense that the Pope 
passed judgment upon the doubt of the nobles; actually, the nobles 
could have handled the matter themselves without the assent of the 
Pope, given a reasonable ground to do so.”’* In John’s judgment 
therefore the throne of France had never been, and could never be, 
directly touched by the papal power. The case of the emperor is 
different: ‘As for the papal deposition of the emperor, I answer: it is 
true that (the Pope) deposes him whom he himself set up, and who 
holds his fief from the Pope.” As a statement of the problem of 
Church and empire this is probably inadequate; it was precisely 
against the notion of the emperor as vassal of the Pope that Frederick 
Barbarossa revolted. 

Nevertheless John of Paris was quite right in seeing that the emperor 
stood in a special relationship to the Pope. And actually he does not 
reduce it to a simple vassalage. In his answer to the classic curialist 
argument that the ancient imperial right of rule had been lost in 
consequence of the sins of the emperors, with the consequence that 
the ius imperii passed to the Church, which then bestowed on the 
Western emperors merely its exercise, John of Paris answers flatly 
that “it is not of divine right that the emperors should be deprived of 


8* 216, 5 ff.; needless to say, this was not an original theory with John of Paris. Others 
before him had held it, and it was later given classic statement by Bianchi, Della potesté 
et della politia della Chiesa (Rome, 1745), I, lib. 1, sect. 8, n. 1, p. 78; I, lib. 2, sect. 17, n. 2, 
pp. 418-19; et alibi. tees 


9 219, 13. * 221, 32. 
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their imperial right on account of their sins.” Moreover, “even 
granted that an emperor might be deprived of his right of rule by 
reason of his own fault, nonetheless no right in the empire accrues to 
the Pope by reason of this fault.”** And the ultimate reason is 
Quidort’s favorite one, that denies the assumption of the curialist 
argument—the natural and popular origins of sovereignty. The 
imperial crown is not a ‘privilege granted by clerics; rather, it belongs 
to the emperor by right, by the act of the people or the army .. . and 
by the inspiration of God, because it is from God... .’’% 

Here as elsewhere John of Paris is true to the logic of his principles; 
and he uses his principles to clarify historical fact, not vice versa, as 
in the curialist procedure, which tended to derive “eternal principles” 
from historical fact. Several times John of Paris rejects this hasty 
generalization from facts. So, for instance, of the deposition of 
Childeric he says: ‘It is not valid to derive arguments from such 
individual facts, which are at times explained by devotion to the 
Church or to some person, or by a will to do a favor, or by some other 
cause, and not by a requirement of law.’ He is indeed sensitive to 
the value of facts in determining juridical situations, and he has no 
patience with the curialist passion for the a priori deductive argument 
from the lex unilatis, etc.*7 What he in sum demands is the control 
of fact by principle and of principle by fact that is so important in a 
matter in which the contingencies of history have played so large a 
part. 

There are other aspects of the doctrine of John of Paris which might 
well claim attention. However, I shall remark briefly only two, for the 
bearing that they have on the manner in which the problem of Church 
and state presented itself to his mind. First, there is his clear realiza- 
tion that sacerdotium and regnum are not merely two powers, two 
functions, within a unitary society; rather, each has place within a 
distinct society. John of Paris does not think of the Church in terms of 


234, 33 % 235, 4. % 23510. 

* He also rejects the allegorizing exegesis beloved of the Middle Ages with its high 
sense of symbolism; cf. 232, 1 (on the two swords); 235, 15 ff. (on the parable of the great 
supper, which had called forth the famous medieval theory of the two ages of the Church; 


in the first she “‘invited’”’ men to come in, but in the second the “‘compelle intrare’’ oper- 
ated). 


#219 


17. 97 230, 231. 
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that total religio-political entity which was so frequently covered by 
the term in the medieval writers and later even in Bellarmine. Rather, 
he posits two distinct unities, each created by its own principles and in 
its own order. And he keeps the unity of the Church in an order 
transcendent to that in which the political unity of the regnum exists. 
This dualism of societies is indeed reduced to unity, but not in terms 
of a certain absorption of political unity in religious unity, as in the 
theocratic system of, say, Giles of Rome. The two societies are one 
only in their common origin from God. And their unity remains 
always only a unity of order, resting on the fact that there is an order 
of ends in human life. 

There is the temporal end, vivere secundum virtulem; and there is 
the eternal end, bea/a vila. Both are ends of the one man, and are 
therefore related; but as ends they are distinct; for each has a distinct 
good as its content. Consequently, although the whole order of 
temporal life has a higher finality, and therefore does not possess an 
absolute autonomy, nevertheless it is ordained to this higher end under 
preservation of its own integrity, and can lay claim to a genuine rela- 
tive autonomy. Consequently too the political order and the power 
that rules it are not to be considered simply as means to anend. This 
is the social metaphysic behind the essential denial that John of Paris 
is constantly making—that dominion over the higher order of man’s 
spiritual life per se contains dominion over the lower order of his 
temporal life. Thus he formally rejects the Dionysian metaphysic and 
its consequences as worked out by the hierocrats. The master of the 
horses is not, he says, for that reason master of their harness, even 
though the harness is for the horses.** Horsemanship and harness- 
making are in two different orders of art; and the harness-maker oper- 
ates according to his own rules, even though it is for the horseman that 
he works. 

Secondly, as John of Paris has a firm concept of Church and state 
as two distinct societies, so he also clearly realizes that there is no 
univocity but only analogy between them as societies. Consequently 
he rejects the argument from one to the other that would proceed a 
pari. There were, for instance, those who argued that the hierarchic 
and monarchic structure of the Church determined—in fact, was—the 


98 234, 7. 
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order of the world itself, even in the political aspects of its life; they 
concluded that, as the unity of the Church required that the supreme 
spiritual power be vested in one, so too, since the unity of the Church 
was the unity of the world, it required that the supreme temporal 
power be likewise vested in the same one.* Moreover, there were 
those who argued from the divine law that established the Pope as 
single supreme ruler in spiritual things to a natural law that would 
establish the emperor as single ruler in temporal things;!®° they would 
have the empire as the necessary pendant and completion of the 
Church. (This medieval fallacy has its obverse today in the thinking 
of those shallow Protestant theorists who argue that, as the democratic 
regime ought to obtain in the political order, so a pari it ought to ob- 
tain as the proper regime for the Church.) John of Paris perceived the 
fallacy in the argument;'™ a fallacy, incidentally, that had recently 
to be exposed and once more condemned by Pius XII.’% John of 
Paris knew from his political philosophy that the regimen regale et 
politicum was of another order, with different determinants, than the 
ecclesiastical order. This difference of order makes illegitimate the 
illation from the rightness of the structure and processes of one order to 
the rightness or wrongness of the structure and processes of the other. 


JOHN OF PARIS AND THE MODERN PROBLEMATIC 


Riviére thus summarizes his judgment on the doctrine of John of 
Paris: ‘‘ By his essential conception of the ecclesiastical power John of 


* 230, 17 ff. 100 180, 22 ff. 

1! At the same time he seems once to have fallen into it; from a combination of Old 
Testament precedent (the structure of the Jewish theocracy, with a council of elders) 
and Aristotelian theory with regard to the excellence of the “‘mixed regime”’ in which all 
would have some share in power, he suggests the conclusion that the regime of the Church 
would be “‘best”’ if in it “all were in some way to take part” (237, 5). However, this idea 
seems to have resulted from a misunderstanding of the text of his master, St. Thomas 
(Summa Theol., I-II, q. 105, a. 1). 

1 Discourse to the Roman Rota, Oct. 2, 1945 (Atti e discorsi di Pio XII, VII, 202). 
The initial theme is the transcendence of the Church to all political forms; the totalitarian 
or authoritarian state-forms cannot claim her as model, because their theories of public 
power are false; nor can the democratic state-form, because its theory of the origins of 
public power, although true in the political order, is irrelevant as regards the Church, 
which does not derive from the natural law. What the Pope may have had in mind was a 
flurry of argument (in the Argentine, for instance) wherein authoritarian regimes were 
defended on grounds that they resembled the Church—a contention false in fact as well 
as fallacious as an argument. 
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Paris joins himself to the purest tradition of the Middle Ages, since he 
authorizes its intervention in the political sphere. But at the same 
time he shows himself entirely modern by the manner in which he 
understands this function of the spiritual power, and by his reduction 
of it to the exercise of a spiritual power.’’* The judgment is, [| 
think, just. Two questions therefore arise. First, is the contem- 
porary doctrine and practice of the Church orientated in the sense 
of the concept of the indirect power represented in the medieval tradi- 
tion by John of Paris? Secondly, if so, what may one derive in the 
way of principles and practical lines of action from this orientation, 
toward the solution of the problem stated at the outset of this article— 
the freedom of the Church in its relation to the freedoms of the citizen? 
As I said, the concept of the indirect power is pivotal in this whole 
matter. 

The first question must, I think, have an affirmative answer. P. 
Lecler, whose competence in the history of the question is of a high 
order, says: “This formula for the indirect power is not only a happy 
one, because it sets in relief the purely religious character of pontifical 
authority; it likewise admirably characterizes the action of the papacy 
in modern times.’ The same view is stated by R. M. Schultes: 
“The indirect power states a truth in its assertion that the Church 
claims in regard of the faithful an indirect power even over material 
things; however, it seems unwarranted to say that this power is a power 
over the state.”" And P. de Lubac has described the indirect power 
along the same lines;'* so too Moulart.!°7 

The remote and traditional premise operative here was stated by 
Pius XII with his wontedly warm eloquence. Speaking of the 
Church’s contribution to the development of the equality of man, even 
in the political order, especially in regard of the surmounting of na- 
tional divisions, he says that the Church makes this contribution 

... by penetrating into the deepest intimacies of the human being and by plac- 
ing it at the center of the whole social order. Now this human being is not the 

193 Op. cit., p. 297. 

1% J. Lecler, L’Eglise et la souveraineté de I’ Etat (Paris, 1946), p. 108 

1% R. M. Schultes, De Ecclesia (Paris, 1931), pp. 138-39 

1% H. de Lubac, ‘‘Le pouvoir de I’Eglise en matiére temporelle,” Revue des sciences 


religieuses, XII (1932), pp. 32-54. 
107 F. J. Moulart, of. cit., pp. 211 ff. 
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abstract man, nor man considered only in the order of pure nature, but the com- 
plete man as he is in the eyes of God, his Creator and Redeemer—man in his con- 
crete and historical reality, which can never be lost sight of without compromising 
the normal order of human living together. The Church knows this and acts ac- 
cordingly. It may be that in certain places and at certain times one or other 
culture (civi/id), one or other ethnic group or social class have more than others 
made their influence felt upon the Church; nevertheless this does not mean that she 
is enfeoffed to any of them, or that she becomes, as it were, petrified in a given 
moment of history and closes herself to all further progress. On the contrary, 
bent as she is in constant attention over man, listening to all the beatings of his 
heart, she knows all its riches, and is aware of all its aspirations with that clarity 
and keenness of intuition which can come only from the doctrine of Christ and from 
the supernatural warmth of a divine charity. So in her progress the Church fol- 
lows without pause or stoppage the providential path of history and circumstances. 
This is the profound meaning of her vital law of continual adaptation, which some, 
because they cannot rise to the height of this magnificent conception, have inter- 
preted and presented as ‘opportunism.’ 


Three ideas are here: the whole man at the center of the social 
order; the idea of man and society as subject to the law of history, 
which is the law of growth and progress—the gradual explicitation of 
the virtualities of human nature as grace calls them forth; the Church 
as herself obedient, in her dealings with man and society, to this law 
of growth, which brings into being continually new orders. This same 
global intuition was central too with Pius XI—the idea that the insti- 
tutions of human life are in a continual state of dissolution and new 
synthesis, moving always, under whatever aberrations into error and 
sin, in a fundamentally rational direction towards an order of social 
life of which the human person would be ever more perfectly, at least in 
aspiration, the dynamic center and the end.'** Central too with Pius 
XI was the idea that the action of the Church must take account of, 
and harmonize itself with, the historical moment in all that is rational 
in it. 

This “vital law of continual adaptation’’—not indeed to the surface 
movements, nor to the currents of error, but to the deeper exigences 
of the historical situation as they manifest genuinely human needs or 


* Allocution to the New Cardinals, Feb. 21, 1946 (Atti e discorsi di Pio XII, VIII, 
122). 
10? See, as a particularly striking text, his discourse of May 16, 1926, in L’ Action Catho- 
lique, Traduction des documents pontificaux, 1922-1933 (Paris, 1934), pp. 108-13. 
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mark genuinely human progress—is essentially relevant to the Church’s 
doctrine on relations of Church and state. In the concept and reality 
of the “state” there have been profound historical changes and ever 
new realizations; and insofar as they merit the title of rationality they 
command changes and new realizations in the matter of the state’s 
relation to the Church. My point here is that history and experience 
have brought the Church to ever more perfect respect for the autonomy 
of the state (as a form of respect for an essential element in the “ whole 
man’’) and consequently to ever more purely spiritual assertions of her 
power in the temporal order. Moreover, in proportion as these 
assertions of a power have become more spiritual, they have become 
more universal and searching, reaching all the institutions of human 
life, to conform them in their idea and operation to the exigences of the 
Christian conscience. With seeming paradox, the withdrawal of the 
Church from a certain identification with the state in the medieval 
respublica and (in a different way) with the confessional state has not 
meant a withdrawal from society, but rather a more profound im- 
manence, so to speak, in society, as the spiritual principle of its direction 
to both the temporal and the eterna] ends of the human person. 

This vital, not opportunistic, adaptation to what is rational in 
modern political development—TI mean the autonomous and rationaliy 
lay state—has not indeed been accomplished in an instant. As I said, 
the conflict-situation created by the revolutionary emergence of the 
secularist state with omnipotent sovereignty has delayed and compli- 
cated the adaptation. However, there has been a resignation by the 
Church of the right of political tutelage over the temporal order that 
was claimed and exercised in the medieval respublica christiana and 
(after a different fashion) in the confessional] state of the Reformation 
and post-Reformation era."° Correlatively, there has been the 
assumption of a purely spiritual function and right—no less a ius 
divinum, no less authoritative, but now exercised in a manner more 
proper to the order of the Church’s being, which is transcendent to the 
political order and by that very fact immanent in it in a way utterly 
respectful of its autonomy, as grace is immanent in, and transcendent 

1° Actually, the confessional state has been more prominently characterized by the 
state’s quasi-spiritual tutelage of the Church, as in the Gallican and Josephinist realiza- 
tions, or in the political messianism of Philip II of Spain. 
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to, nature. The assertion of this right and role is found in the well- 
known letter of Cardinal Antonelli to the French government on 
March 19, 1870—a letter, it may be noted, which could hardly have 
been written in the sixteenth, or seventeenth or eighteenth, centuries: 


(The Church) has received from God the sublime mission of directing men, 
both individually and in their social life, to a supernatural end. She has therefore 
received the authority and the duty to judge the morality and the justice of all 
acts, either internal or external, in regard of their conformity with the natural and 
divine law. No act, of course, whether it be commanded by a supreme power or 
freely posited by an individual, can be exempt from this character of morality and 
justice. Consequently, it comes about that the judgment of the Church, though it 
directly bears only on the morality of acts, indirectly reaches all the affairs with 
which this morality is associated.™ 


This is indeed the posse indirecte in the traditional sense that we saw 
developed in John of Paris; it is not exactly Bellarmine—that is, it is 
Bellarmine only in the underlying substance of his thought, not in his 
systematization or in his orientations, which were, as I have elsewhere 
suggested,'” retrograde—directed backward to the factual and juridical 
situation of the Middle Ages. The orientation contained in Antonelli’s 
statement has been rendered increasingly clear and firm by all that 
has been said and done by the Church since that date. It stands out in 
the work of Leo XIII, even though it is not developed in all its implica- 
tions. Leo XIII, it is true, never cast up a formal theory of the indirect 
power; the term does not occur in the Leonine corpus. We are there- 
fore left to gather his mind from the ensemble of his doctrine. How- 
ever, I think it will be agreed that only the Antonelli concept will 
harmonize with what is the core of his doctrine—I mean his restate- 
ment of the Gelasian position in its full rigor, under no attenuations. 
The classic text runs: 

God has apportioned the charge of the human race between two powers, the 
ecclesiastical and the civil, one set over divine things, the other over human things. 
Each is supreme in its own order; each has marked out for it by its own nature and 
immediate origin certain limits within which it is contained. Consequently, 
each has, as it were, a certain sphere with fixed boundaries; and each in its own 
sphere acts by native right." 

1 The Italian text is in Moulart, op. cit., p. 225. 


u2 Cf, THEOLOGICAL Stupies, IX (1948), 502 ff. 
3 Immortale Dei, Leonis Papae XIII Allocutiones, etc., II, 152; other classic state- 
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The dyarchy here described is not exactly that of Boniface VIII, for all 
that Boniface likewise held the dualism of powers. The premises, 
perspectives and accent are different. Leo XIII proceeds from a fully 
developed doctrine of the natural-law state as a perfect society in its 
own right, and he consequently lets a firm accent fall on the autonomy 
of the state. Moreover, his perspectives are naturally those of a 
dualism of societies and not merely of powers; they are identically those 
of John of Paris, derived and developed from their common master, 
St. Thomas Aquinas. And, like John of Paris, Leo XIII makes clear 
that the ‘‘orderly relationship” (ordinata colligatio) between the two 
powers, that it may be orderly, requires full respect for the nature of 
both; its norms are not derived from a unilateral consideration of the 
papal plenitudo potestatis, as Quidort’s adversaries would have had it. 
“The requirements and the limitations of this relationship (qualis et 
quanta ea sit) cannot otherwise be determined save by reference, as 
We said, to the nature of both of the powers, under consideration of the 
excellence and nobility of their respective finalities....’’"* From this 
consideration of finalities there follows the primacy of the spiritual 
power. And the supreme requirement of the primacy of the spiritual 
is that the ‘‘power and judgment of the Church” should extend to 
‘“‘whatever in human affairs is in any way sacred, whatever pertains to 
the salvation of souls or the worship of God, whether a particular 
thing be such by nature, or understood to be such by reason of the end 
to which it is related.”"> This, I take it, is the pure essence of Catholic 
tradition: the spiritual] power has for its single object the “ quoquo modo 
sacrum,” and it can touch nothing else. However, this reach to the 
sacred has its consequences in the order of human affairs of which the 
state is the political form. These consequences must follow, because 
the demands of the sacred have primacy over any claims of the 
temporal. And in this precisely consists the primacy of the spiritual 
power, that it reaches what has the primacy in all human affairs—the 
element that is sacred because it bears on the relationship of man to 
God and to his own supernatural destiny. 

Leo XIII does not go on to the further problem inherent in the 


ments are in Nobdilissima Gallorum Gens, ibid., pp. 47-48; Arcanum, ibid., I, 137-38; 
Libertas, ibid., III, 108; etc. 
4 Tmmortale Dei, op. cit., p. 152. 6 Thid., p. 153. 
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primacy of the spiritual—the perennial problem of how this primacy 
may be insured, that is, how the spiritual judgment of the Church, 
after whose pronouncement (as John of Paris said) the Church can do 
no more, may achieve in actual fact its juridically necessary indirect 
prolongations in the shaping of human actions and institutions in the 
temporal order. Leo XIII’s own dominant preoccupation was with 
the distinction of Church and state; with him the Gelasian formula 
again becomes a weapon of defense against state encroachments in the 
religious sphere, this time by the laicized state with its pretension of 
being the One Power, juridically omnipotent and omnicompetent. 
Correlatively, his preoccupation was with the elaboration of the con- 
cept of the res mixta—that res humana which has in it a res sacra. 
These “‘mixed matters” relate to the jurisdictions of both state and 
Church; and Leo XIII is concerned to vindicate the Church’s com- 
petence in regard of the sacred element in them, against its denial by 
the secularist state. Chiefly in view, of course, was the family—the 
institutions of marriage and education. And here the Pope asserted 
the exclusive power of the Church to touch the sacred element in 
them—the moral and sacramental aspects of the marriage contract, the 
baptized soul of the child, the natural and Christian relationship of 
child to parent. The other, simply human and temporal aspects of 
these matters fell to the jurisdiction of the state. 

For the rest, he insisted on the ready possibility and need of 
concordia, harmony (his favorite word) between the two powers in these 
matters of common jurisdiction—a harmony based in the first instance 
on friendly recognition of distinct spheres of right. Actually, there 
was at the time not concord but clash in these areas, in the lands of the 
Revolution where the doctrine of the Revolution prevailed—the abso- 
lute juridical independence of the state. As Sturzo has pointed out,'® 
clash in these “‘mixed” areas is inevitable where the state is laicized, 
secularist—where it claims to possess a full doctrine of its own as to 
what marriage and education are, the one a simple civil contract, the 
other a means of training children for the state (the idea of the finality 
of education that was introduced by Napoleon and added to the 
notion of education by the state). What Leo XIII was in effect saying 
(and he was always talking in the first instance to France and Italy) 


M6. Sturzo, Church and State, pp. 386, 429, 549. 
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was that the state, as the political and legal order of a Christian society 
(these societies still considered themselves and were in large part 
Christian), ought to be an order whose legislation would be in harmony 
with the exigences of the Christian conscience of its citizens, as these 
exigences are defined by the Church whose teaching and laws were 
recognized by these citizens as binding in conscience. In a word, Leo 
XIII was asserting the Gelasian dyarchy, against the ‘“‘monarchy”’ of 
Revolutionary political theory and practice. Of course, the notion 
that shocked the “democratic emperors” of the Third Republic and the 
Risorgimento and the partido liberal, as it had shocked the Emperor 
Anastasius when Gelasius uttered it, was the notion that the spiritual 
component of the dyarchy also ruled this world (‘‘quibus principaliter 
regitur hic mundus’). They were not troubled by the Church’s 
activities as concerned with the next world, since they did not believe 
there was one. The Church “in the sacristy,’ as the Liberal watch- 
word had it, was of no concern to them. However, when the spiritual 
power insisted on having consequences in this world, on the institutions 
—political, legal, social, economic—of the temporal, order there was a 
clash. 

Leo XIII solved the clash in principle by his newly clear assertion of 
the Gelasian thesis; and he surely led the Church far along what Pius 
XII called “the providential path of history and circumstances’”’ by his 
definitive establishment of the principle that the Church’s action in the 
temporal order is purely spiritual. However, there remained, as I have 
said, a further problem, a further step to be taken in obedience to the 
“vital law of continual adaptation.”’ This question does not concern 
the substance of the right of the Church to judge and—in the medieval 
terms—to direct and correct all human affairs under their religious and 
moral aspects. The question concerns rather the manner of exercise of 
this right. More exactly, the question is, who shall be the immediately 
responsible agent of this direction and correction? Who shall be the 
executor, so to speak, of the Church’s moral judgment? This has 
always been the ultimately crucial question. It has always been 
posed in function of the autonomy of the temporal order. And its 
answer has always given an ultimate nuance of meaning to the concept 
of the indirect power. The question arose in medieval times in con- 
nection with the classic exercise of the Church’s power in the temporal 
order, the deposition of kings. Who deposes the king in actual and 
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political fact—the Pope himself directly (as many canonists said) or the 
people acting with a conscience informed by the Pope (as another 
school of thought, including John of Paris, maintained)? The division 
of opinion rested ultimately on varying judgments with regard to the 
autonomy of the temporal order. 

The problem arises today on a much wider scale, and it is necessarily 
posited in terms of the democratic development—the more complete 
institutionalization of the medieval political principles to which I have 
already referred. If with Pius XII one regards this development as the 
operation of a rational human dynamism and its term as “‘a demand of 
reason itself,’’ as this demand is made manifest through the medium of 
historical circumstance, one confronts the old problem in a new form. 
Now the autonomy of the temporal order requires that its spiritual 
direction and correction be accomplished from within the temporal 
order itself, through the agency of its own institutions, and not from 
without—not therefore by the efficiency of the Church as such; for the 
Church as such stands outside the political order, transcendent to it. 

In a sense, this requirement is not new. In olden days the Church 
directed the processes of the temporal order through her action on the 
conscience of the king, who was a political institution—in fact, the 
cardinal political institution, unique and almost single as an influence 
on the shape of the temporal order. However, in another sense the 
requirement is new; for in the modern situation, in which democratic 
government is recognized as a rational postulate, the institutions for 
the direction of the temporal processes are manifold and many-headed— 
the people (in Pius XII’s sense of “people” as opposed to “the masses,” 
who are simply passive instruments of a governmental clique) and 
popular institutions of rule. This is the situation to which Cardinal 
Manning referred in his famous utterance that, as reinforced by 
Cardinal Gibbons’ repetition of it, made such an impression on Leo 
XIII: “A new task is before us. The Church has no longer to deal 
with Parliaments and princes, but with the masses and with the people. 
Whether we will or no, this is our work; we need a new spirit and a new 
law of life." It is to this situation that the Church’s “vital law of 
continual adaptation’’ must be applied. 

And the application, I should insist, is not properly called expediency, 


47 Cf, E. Soderini, The Pontificate of Leo XIII, transl. by B. B. Carter (London, 1934), 
p. 174, 
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any more than it was expediency when the Pope ceased to consider the 
kings of Europe as papal vassals. On the other hand, the adaptation 
is simply adaptation—the Church’s conformation of her thought and 
conduct to the juridical exigences created by a situation of political 
fact in whose genesis a rational dynamism is at work. There can be no 
question of the Church identifying herself with democracy—either as an 
idea or in any of its national realizations. The political thought that 
has its home in the Church has traditionally, by reason of its Aristo- 
telian roots, recognized as a political ideal the regime in which “all 
should have some share in rule.’””’ However, the transcendence of the 
Church forbids her enfeofiment to any political regime, even an ideal 
one, at the same time that her immanence in the world requires a vital 
adaptation to any political regime that is rational. 

It is a question whether Leo XIII fully realized the modern problem- 
atic in regard of the manner of exercise of the indirect power. Never- 
theless, I consider that by some manner of genius he put forth the 
principle of solution. It is contained in the special twist, so to speak, 
that he gave to the Gelasian doctrine. Consistently he posits as the 
root of the necessity of an “orderly relation’ between the two powers 
the fact that “‘utriusque imperium est in eosdem,” the rule of both is 
over the same one man." If therefore there is conflict and not har- 
mony between them, the conflict is felt in the depths of the personal 
conscience, which knows itself to be obligated to both of the powers 
which are from God. Their harmony therefore is required by the 
unity and integrity of the human personality. The whole Gelasian 
doctrine is thus made to grow, from the standpoint of the finality of 
the dyarchy, out of the essential datum, “‘civis idem et christianus,’”* 
the same one man who is citizen and also a Christian. 

This sets the Gelasian doctrine in genuinely modern perspectives, 
which are not those of medieval times. In the medieval universe of 
discourse the root of the matter was not the unity of the human person, 
citizen and Christian, but rather the unity of the social body which was 
both Church and state, the respubdlica christiana, whose unity required 
the subordination of regnum to sacerdotium because it was an inferior 

"8 Immortale Dei, op. cit., I, 152; Libertas, op. cit., 1, 108. The same phrase occurs 
in these two cardinal loci; the idea often occurs elsewhere 

19 Immortale Dei, op. cit., I1, 154. 
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function within the one body, instrumental to the good of the body, 
which was identically the good of the Church. The medieval starting 
point was the Church, and it set the doctrine of the two powers in 
characteristic social perspectives. Their ‘union’ was a requirement 
of social unity. These perspectives and their consequences were 
carried over into the so-called confessional state with its ‘“‘Union of 
Throne and Altar.” Its predominant finality was likewise social unity, 
now conceived as national unity. It is obvious, for instance, how in 
contemporary Spain, where the Union of Throne and Altar still exists in 
a special form, the problem of Church-state relationships is conceived 
in function of the problem of national unity. 

However, the Leonine starting point is not the Church nor are its 
perspectives social. Its starting point is the dualism within the human 
person, who is both child of God, member of the Church, and also 
member of the human community, citizen of a state—endowed in each 
capacity with a set of rights, which are of different origin but which 
must be organized into an organic whole. And the principle of organi- 
zation is the primacy of the spiritual aspect of his nature, which implies 
the fundamental right to have the two powers to which he is subject 
in harmony with each other. The finality of this harmony is not a 
social unity but a personal unity—the integrity of the human per- 
sonality. It is only by preservation of this integrity that man is 
truly “‘free,’”’ empowered to be in fullness what he is—citizen and 
Christian. This freedom is a positive empowerment—the full faculty 
of obeying the law which he knows to have the primacy (the law of 
Christ as mediated by the Church), under due obedience to the other 
law to which he is also subject, the human law of the state. Unless 
these two obediences are in harmony, there is no freedom. 

My point is that this Leonine restatement of the Gelasian doctrine 
opens in principle the way to the solution of the ancient problem in its 
modern position—the manner of exercise of the indirect power, the 
manner of maintaining the primacy of the spiritual under respect for 
the autonomy of the temporal. Leo XIII was in advance of Pius XII 
in placing ‘‘the whole man in his concrete and historical reality at the 
center of the whole social order” in its two components, Church and 
state, whose dualism corresponds to the dualism in man himself and 
whose orderly relationship is the exigence of the unity of human 
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personality. Between the essence of Jmmortale Dei and the essence of 
the 1944 Christmas Radio Message there is, to use the famous antithesis 
of Vincent of Lérins, ‘‘profectus fidei, non permutatio.”"*° Taken 
together and in their relationship, the two doctrines—the Leonine 
concept of Gelasianism and the Pian concept of a juridical democracy— 
contribute to one effect, which is the establishment in principle of what 
the effective terms of the contemporary dyarchy really are. In the 
developed conditions of modern political society they are not the 
medieval sacerdotium and imperium, nor yet the Throne and Altar of 
the confessional state. They are sacerdolium and civis idem et 
christianus. 

Leo XIII took the first step in thus defining the dyarchy by defining 
its finality—the unity of human personality. Moreover, in saying 
that the human person and his integrity as citizen and Christian was 
the end and object of the harmony between the two powers, Church 
and state, Leo XIII was implicitly saying that the human person by 
his action as Christian and citizen ought to be the instrument and 
agent of establishing this harmony in actual fact.’ Responsibility 
for the harmony rests on its beneficiary. Pius XII simply completed 
the progress by making explicit what had been implicit; he took the 
Leonine phrase that expresses the root of the matter, and developed 
the concept of civis. The citizen, he says, who is“‘a human person, the 
subject of inviolable rights and duties, and the root and end of social 
life,’ is therefore not ‘‘a passive element” under the processes of 
society but their active agent, through the exercise of his rights as 
citizen. Through them he has a share in the public power and there- 
fore a responsibility to see that the processes of government, and of 
society in general, tend to their proper end, which is the freedom of 
“the whole man in his concrete and historical realization.” This 
freedom, as I said, supposes the harmony of human obediences, which 
in turn supposes the harmony of the two powers that require obedience. 
Of this harmony therefore the human person is the responsible artisan, 
through the exercise of his civic rights under the guidance of his 
Christian conscience. 

120 Commonitorium, 23, Rouét de Journel, Enchiridion Patristicum (ed. 6a, Freiburg 
i. Breisgau, 1929), n. 2174. 

121 The whole idea of the ralliement had the same implication—in itself, if not in some 
of the interpretations given of it. 
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Thus in terms of recognized principle the contemporary dyarchy 
is constituted. The Church no longer, as in medieval times or in the 
classic confessional states, directly confronts “the temporal power” 
in concentrated, centralized form, in the person of the prince, who was 
“the government” and indeed “the state,”’ in the sense that he wielded 
or delegated at his discretion the full power of the state (subject, of 
course, in medieval theory to the limitations of law and private right). 
Modern political development has operated a dispersion, as it were, 
of the temporal power by adding the principle of the political responsi- 
bility of government, institutionalized in the system of free elections 
and the other civic freedoms, to the ancient principle of the legal 
limitations of government, itself newly institutionalized in modern 
forms of constitutionalism. Consequently, what the Church immedi- 
ately confronts is not the temporal power in the sense of “the govern- 
ment,’’ or the state in the sense of the constitutional and legal order 
of society, but rather the citizen, armed with all the institutions of 
popular rule. To him government is responsible, and he is himself 
responsible as well for the actions of government as for the order of 
the state. (It is striking, for instance, to see the recognition of this 
situation of political right in Pius XII’s encyclical on the Holy Land, 
April 15, 1949.) This citizen, and the institutions through which 
he shares in rule, are possessed of a genuine autonomy. It is only 
through him and through them that the Church can reach the 
temporal order (as indeed the Pope could only reach the empire 
through the emperor). Standing thus in the middle, so to speak (where 
Leo XIII put him), the citizen looks two ways. As Christian, he looks, 
as it were, behind him to the Church as the “general teacher 
(informator) of faith and morals,” to use the phrase of John of Paris; 
as citizen, he looks before him to the state, to the whole order of human 
life in its temporal aspects. The action of the Church on him termi- 
nates at conscience, forming it to a sense of its Christian duties in all 
their range and implications for temporal life. The Christian then as 
citizen, in the full panoply of his democratic rights, prolongs, as it were, 
this action of the Church into the temporal order, in all the matters in 
which Christian doctrine and law has implications for the life and law 
and government of society. First of all, it is through the freedom of 
the citizen (in the modern sense) that the freedom of the Church (in the 
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medieval sense) is effectively assured—her right to exercise her 
spiritual sovereignty over her subjects and to reach those elements of 
human affairs which are “‘quoquo modo sacrum.” Secondly, it is 
through the freedom of the citizen that the freedom of the City itself is 
effectively assured—that freedom which consists in the establishment 
and dynamic maintenance of an order of justice and charity. In these 
perspectives, which are set by the full development, through theo- 
logical reflection and political experience, of the Gelasian doctrine, the 
whole system pivots on the principle of freedom. There is first the free 
obedience of the Christian conscience to the magisterial and juris- 
dictional authority of the Church; there is secondly the free participa- 
tion of the citizen, as a Christian, in the institutions whereby all the 
processes of temporal life are directed to their proper ends. 

This, I take it, is the Catholic thesis in its application to democratic 
society. Its essence is a concrete conception of the ancient dyarchy to 
which the Church has come, following “the providential path of history 
and circumstances.” I have illustrated this conception only as it 
emerges from the doctrine of Leo XIII and Pius XII. There is how- 
ever a resounding confirmation of it to be found in the epoch-making 
doctrinal and pastoral work of Pius XI—I mean his elaboration of the 
concept of Catholic Action, which has been called ‘‘ the modern form of 
relations between Church and state.’”’ However, I can only refer to 
this subject, without pursuing it." 


122 Moreover, theoretically, and apart from special problem ric right, it may be 





said that the fundamental right of the Church—the right ition of her unique 






juridical personality—claims a place in the legal order, which is the state, only through the 
citizens; that is, the Church isa reality for the state because she is a reality for its citizens 

-a reality in a higher order, in which the state as such has no competence. The state 
may not undertake to give a juridical definition of the Church; the Church defines her- 
self, and it is for the state to accept this definition inasmuch as it is the definition accepted 
by its citizens. So, by analogy, it is not for the state to define what the human person is, 


in its fundamental rights and freedoms; the human person defines itself, and the state 
accepts this definition. Here was the core of the quarrel, for instance, between the 
Church and the Third Republic over the Law of Separation of 1905. This law presumed 
to define the Church as a simple association cultuelle, a corporation of private right, which 
the state, by reason of its juridical omnipotence, was entitled to charter, set on a par with 
other such corporations, and minutely regulate (as it did in the forty-four articles of the 
Law). The Church cannot admit that any such right to assign her a juridical status 
within the state lies within the competence of the state. 

13 Cf. H. Carpay, L’ Action Catholique (Paris, 1948) for a good statement of the func- 
tion of Catholic Action toward the solution of the ancient problem of the relations between 
spiritual and temporal. 
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My conclusion at this point should be obvious. In the first part of 
this essay I sketched the contemporary problematic in the matter of 
Church-state relationships and illustrated it by the example of the 
American Constitution and the political system it sets up. My point 
then was the sheer matter of fact that in the native structure of the 
American system the citizen-of-religious-conscience is placed in the 
mediating position between Church and state. The Church is free 
to form the consciences of her members; and they as citizens are free to 
conform the life of the City to the demands of their consciences. Both 
freedoms are part of an organic system of freedom. And the system 
itself, as a system, rests on the collective judgment of the people that 
this whole system is for the common good, and that no element of it 
may be tampered with without damage to the whole. 

With this point of fact made, I went on to analyze the Church-state 
problematic as it has emerged in the thinking of the Church under the 
operation of the “‘providential law of history and circumstances.” For 
all its length, the analysis was much too brief. However, three things 
are clear. The first is the clarification of the concept of the indirect 
power, as being a purely spiritual power that indirectly, by repercus- 
sion, is productive of effects in the temporal order; with this has also 
come a more sharply defined recognition of the autonomy of the 
temporal order and its processes. Secondly, there has been a new 
accent put on the finality of the Catholic thesis stated by Gelasius I; 
the orderly relationship of Church and state has always in view the 
inner unity and integral freedom of the human personality. Conse- 
quently, as the human person is the end of this relationship, so he is the 
immediate agent responsible for seeing that it is orderly. Thirdly, 
there has been a somewhat parallel development in political ideas: as 
the human person is the end of the state, so he is the participating 
agent in the processes of state, responsible for an order of justice and 
charity. 

The net result of the whole development has been the resolution of 
the ancient dyarchy into a new, concrete, operative form—on the one 
hand is the Church, in the fullness of her spiritual liberty; on the other 
is the citizen-Christian, in the fullness of his civil liberty. It isin terms 
of this dyarchy that, in Gelasius’ words, “this world is authoritatively 
tuled,’”’ now that it has reached conditions of political maturity. No 
doubt laicism had much to do with this development. As Sturzo says: 
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“It took the experience of laicism to bring out the moral character of the 
relations between Church and State and to show how sociologically the 
dyarchy Caurch-State has its roots set at a deeper level than that of a 
legal co-partnership in society.’"** I would add that this sociological 
discovery has resulted in doctrinal formulations, that are not oppor- 
tunistic concessions to hard circumstance but a form of obedience to 
the vital law of adaptation to a human progress that for all its aberra- 
tions has been fundamentally rational. In a curious sort of way, we 
have now come back to “the eternal Middle Ages,” after the long 
parenthesis initiated by the fourteenth-century rise of state absolutism 
and the modern idea of sovereignty. I mean that the relationship of 
Church and state now assumes more the form of the medieval union 
coutumiére, but in a newly institutionalized form, that situates the 
essential dynamic relationship at a level that permits a fuller achieve- 
ment of its finality. 

My conclusion then is that the Church-state problematic, as it has 
emerged in the thinking of the Church, presents certain striking simi- 
larities to the problematic envisaged in the American Constitution 
(which I used as a sort of laboratory example of the modern political 
category—the state that is lay in finality and function, that situates 
its competence within the sphere of ‘‘ the natural, terrestrial, temporal,” 
in Pius XI’s words, but that is not—at least not in theory—laicized, 
secularist and secularizing, animated by the doctrine that the natural, 
terrestrial and temporal are All That Is; for it recognizes that there is a 
“spiritual power” in society that must be free, through an ordered 
system of civil liberties, indirectly to achieve the due temporal incarna- 
tion of the spiritual). 

This of course does not mean a political canonization of the American 
state, which, like any political realization, labors under ambiguities 
and defects. Still less does it mean that the American state receives a 
sort of religious canonization by the Church. However, it does mean 
that the statement of the contemporary problem itself, as conceived by 
modern political society in terms of political principle and fact, is 
substantially the same statement of the problem that is now accepted 
by the Church, in terms of an organic development of her ancient 
Gelasian doctrine. This may seem like a very modest conclusion, of 
no great import. Actually, however, one will see that it is enormously 


4 Op. cit., p. 548. 
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important, if one simply refers to the controversy between Boniface 
VIII and Philip the Fair. The trouble then was that neither side had 
really grasped the full scope of the problematic, as it had altered from 
its former position under the impact of the new political development 
the rise of the nation-state, with a political unity of its own, which 
raised in a new form the question of the autonomy of the temporal 
order and its processes, that is, the question of libertas regalis. Be- 
cause neither side had fully grasped the problem, the result of the 
controversy was an impasse. The contemporary controversy, in 
which the term libertas regalis has dissolved into the term libertas 
civilis, likewise reached an impasse on the Continent in the nineteenth 
century, again because neither side had fully grasped the problem. 
However, if it be true, as I think it is, that the problem has now been 
grasped (at least by the Church—no state that considers itself The One 
Power ruling All That Is has yet seen the problem), an impasse is no 
Jonger necessary. And the avoidance of an impasse, in a world that is 
full of them, is no mean achievement. 


THE CONFESSIONAL STATE 


What I have said does not, of course, go all the way toward the 
solution of the contemporary controversy—the seeming clash between 
libertas ecclesiastica and ltbertas civilis. The reason is obvious. In the 
so-called democratic concept of civil liberty, the idea of religious liberty 
has the same amplitude as the idea of civil liberty itself. As it declares 
the civic equality of all citizens before the law, so it likewise declares 
the civic equality of all churches and religious professions before the 
law. As it recognizes equal liberty for the public expression of any 
political idea, even though it be contrary to the common civic beliefs, 
so it recognizes equal liberty for the public expression of any religious 
idea, again even though it be contrary to common religious beliefs. 
And this concept of libertas civilis does seem to be in conflict with the 
concept of /ibertas ecclesiastica as realized in the so-called confessional 
state, wherein the freedom of the Church, expressed in the concept of 
“the religion of the state,” is represented as entailing what Pius XI 
called “the logical and juridical consequences of such a situation of 
constitutional law,’ namely, some manner of restriction on the 
propaganda of other religious groups. 


™® Letter to Card. Gasparri, May 30, 1929, Lo Grasso, Ecclesia ef Status, n. 831. 
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There rises therefore the whole problem of the so-called confessional 
state, and the status it possesses in Catholic teaching. That it has a 
status is certainly true; but what status it has is another question, 
around which there is controversy among Catholics. The Spanish 
bishops recently undertook to complain: ‘It is astonishing that there 
are Catholics outside of Spain who attack Catholic unity in itself and 
hold doctrines which are completely incompatible both with the 
Syllabus of Pius [IX and with the encyclical Libertas of Leo XIII.” 
And they express the wish “that Catholics of all lands would keep be- 
fore their minds (the) principle of Leo XIII” concerning religious 
toleration. For their own part: ‘We Catholic Spaniards will avoid 
criticising our brethren, who are in a minority in other states and 
nations, because they shelter themselves under the banner of liberty. 
However, that will never lead us to grant, as a thesis, the same rights 
to error as to truth. And let Catholics of all countries, if they wish 
truly to be Catholics, if they wish to be faithful to papal teachings—let 
them be on their guard against ridiculing, as intransigent and back- 
ward, the Catholics of Spain or of any other country which has the 
great fortune of preserving Catholic unity, because of their defense of 
this Catholic unity.’ 

This is indeed a sharp rebuke and a rude lesson in orthodoxy. How- 
ever, if I may say it under all respect for their Excellencies, the sharp- 
ness of the rebuke is not matched by clarity and completeness in the 
statement of an issue that concerns not merely the Spanish nation but 
the universal Church; similarly the lesson - orthodoxy in regard of 
the Catholic ‘‘thesis’” on Church-state relationships is (again, sit venia 
verbo) just a bit too rude, in the Latin sense of the word. Those 
who know something of the results reached in medieval times or even 
in the sixteenth century by‘sheerly dialectical interpretation of the 
Decretum Gratiani will not antecedently have confidence in the results 
that may be reached by application of the same method to the Syllabus 
or to the Leonine corpus. 

Moreover, the question is not Catholic unity—the desirability of its 
maintenance; the question is, guali auxilio? And that question has an 
important political dimension. Again, the question is not whether 

1% Instruccion de la Conferencia de Metropolitanos Espafioles, May 28, 1948, Signo, 
19 de Junio, 1948, p. 3. 
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error has the same rights as truth. Even supposing that this question 
has any meaning in the political order (in which one does not find 
“error” or ‘truth’ somehow disembodied, but only citizens or institu- 
tions who are uttering what they conceive to be true, even though it 
may be error), the answer to it, whether affirmative or negative, does 
not constitute an operative political principle. (Incidentally, the 
question itself was dragged into this whole matter, not by Catholics but 
by rationalist and secularist philosophers, as a polemical red herring of 
purest hue.) Moreover, the question is not whether the total politico- 
religious organization of contemporary Spain is an apt means, de- 
fensible from a political and religious standpoint, for saving or re- 
storing Catholic unity in Spain and the national values of Hispanidad. 
Finally, the question is not whether, in a “‘constitutional situation” 
wherein is enshrined the concept of “religion of the state,” there follow 
certain “logical and juridical consequences” with regard to the sup- 
pression of other forms of belief and worship. 

For the theologian, the basic question concerns that constitutional 
situation itself{—is it or is it not the theologically necessary, perma- 
nently valid, unalterably ideal realization of Catholic principles on 
Church-state relationships, in such wise that any constitutional situa- 
tion which deviates from it can be the object only of “toleration,” not 
of approval in principle—a concession to the exigences of an ‘“‘hypothe- 
sis,” prompted by expediency, and not the embodiment of a “‘ thesis,” 
warranted by theological and political doctrine. In other words, the 
question is whether the concept of libertas ecclesiastica by intrinsic 
exigence requires political embodiment in the concept of ‘‘the religion 
of the state,” with the 
historically followed from that concept. 

Surely the answer must be no. Moreover, I should give the answer 


‘ 


‘logical and juridical consequences”’ that have 


a prospective, not a retrospective sense; it is not a judgment on past or 
present constitutional situations, but simply a theological answer to the 
question itself, as put. Moreover, I think that an affirmative answer 
to the question would somehow imply a denial or neglect of that “vital 
law of continual adaptation” which is the law of the Church’s thought 
and action; it would imply, in contradiction of Pius XII, that the 
Church somehow refuses to follow ‘the providential path of history and 
circumstances.”” Actually, it was along that path, and in obedience 
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to that law, that the Church came to the idea that the “freedom of the 
Church” meant being “the religion of the state.’’ But this idea is 
certainly not the end of the road, beyond which lies only aberration. 
Surely I do not have to believe—what would again be in contradiction 
of Pius XlI—that the Church has suddenly become “petrified in a 
given moment of history,” the post-Reformation era, and has “closed 
herself to all further progress.”’ 

Boniface VIII unconsciously attempted a petrifaction of the 
medieval respublica christiana; he could conceive of no other “thesis” 
on Church-state relationships than the one Innocent IV had elaborated. 
We know the results, that were symbolized by the tragedy of Anagni. 
They were wrought by an implacably dynamic political development 
that, for all its extravagance, bore in its depths an intention of nature. 
With this development the Church then coped, and in terms of it (the 
nation-state), amid conditions created by absolutist political theory 
and practice, aggravated by religious upheaval, there came the new 
thing, the confessional state, embodying the constitutional idea of 
“the religion of the state’ (not, I need hardly say, a medieval idea). 
In its historical realizations it was, in Sturzo’s exact judgment, ‘‘ formal- 
istic and equivocal,’””"” especially in its post-Revolution revivals. It 
initially represented a desperate attempt to rescue out of the wreckage 
of political and religious disruption some national fragments of religious 
unity and political order. Later it represented an attempt to heal, by 
the so-called Union of Throne and Altar, the cleavage between the 
religious and the political order that had opened at the Renaissance 
and been widened by the Reformation. 

However, as Sturzo says, “In this embarrassing union of Church and 
State a connecting link was wanting to bind the peoples to the absolute 
and religious power. The Church was now no mediatrix between the 
people and power, nor did the state mediate between people and 
Church.’"*8 The essence of the medieval union coutumiére was 
wanting; for the spiritual substance of society had been dissipated by 
the indifferentism of the cultured classes and the apostasy of the 
working-class. The “union” of Church and state existed only at the 
top, expressed in juridical forms that were as much the occasion of 


27 Op. cit., p. 404. 
128 Loc. cit. 
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jurisdictional disputes as the instrument of dynamic harmony and 
cooperation. This fact (which was, I think, somewhat analogous to 
the inner weakening of the empire at the time of Philip the Fair) 
rendered the confessional state unable to cope with the new implacable 
dynamic political movement unleashed by the Revolution—the rise of 
the ‘“citizen.’”’ The movement was destructive, of course, as the rise 
of the nation-state had been; but it too bore in its depths an intention of 
nature. It was a far more profound and beneficent intention than 
was inherent in the nation-state; for it was the fundamental intention, 
present beneath the welter of false ideology that almost concealed it, 
to situate the human person at the center of the whole social order, and 
make him the temporal element of the dyarchy whereby society is to be 
ruled. 

This intention of nature has, I said, been recognized and welcomed 
by the Church; and this fact has moved the problem of Church-state 
relations into a new phase. (Actually, today the problem is not 
“Church and state,”’ but Church and society; or perhaps more exactly, 
in the formula used before, “the freedom of the Church and the 
freedom of the citizen.”) The problem in its new phase is governed 
by the new dyarchy, Church and Christian citizen, which has behind it 
all the warrant in theological and political principle, and in papal 
approval, necessary to legitimate the erection on it of a genuine Catho- 
lic thesis. In an essay already grown too long this construction can 
hardly be undertaken. However, I can perhaps at least indicate the 
problem confronting the Catholic theologian. 

The first problem is that of determining and clarifying the exact 
status in Catholic doctrine possessed by the concept of the confessional 
state. An analysis of sources in Reformation and post-Reformation 
times would, of course, be necessary. However, primary in view would 
be the doctrine of Leo XIII. Here I shall say only that one must 
distinguish in it three aspects—a doctrinal, a polemic, and what I 
should call an historical aspect. On the doctrinal level his work was 
the restatement of the Gelasian thesis in itself and in its root and 
finality; this was his fundamental contribution. On the polemic level 
his work was the refutation of the naturalistic and rationalistic bases of 
Liberalism—or state secularism, as it would be better called; his 
premises here were a metaphysic of liberty and an ethic of the state, by 
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whose elaboration he gave a more profound and philosophical state- 
ment to the positions of Gregory XVI and Pius IX. Thirdly, there 
was his approval of the concept of the confessional state, contained in 
his treatment of the relations between the ‘‘Catholic state’’ and the 
various religions within its boundaries. In the light of this tripartite 
construction of his total teaching the problem is, to which of the two 
other aspects of his thought is this approval of the confessional state 
related? Is it somehow a necessary prolongation of his restatement of 
the Gelasian thesis? Or is it more properly part of his reaction to the 
‘Liberal state’’ of naturalistic and rationalistic theory—to the laicized 
state—which was at the time installed in the traditionally Catholic 
nations of Europe? This is the general judgment that has to be made. 

For my part, I think that the concept of the confessional state in 
Leo XIII is more properly related to the polemic than to the doctrinal 
aspects of his teaching; this is why I called it, for want of a better name, 
the “historical” part of his work, wishing to imply that historical 
circumstance had much to do with its fashioning. My main reason 
for this judgment may be briefly put. The dyarchy historically 
characteristic of the confessional state—the Union of Throne and 
Altar, in its various forms—did lead in the logic of all its premises toa 
constitutional situation embodying the concept of “the religion of the 
state,’ with consequent legal restrictions on other religious beliefs. 
This constitutional situation was inherent in the starting point and 
essential premise of the confessional state, as laid down, for instance, in 
the statement of the Spanish bishops already cited—the religious unity 
of a nation. On the political side, the premise of the confessional 
state was a tradition of centralized governmental power; actually, itis 
this fact that generates the particular dyarchy, Throne and Altar. 
On the premises of the confessional state therefore it was conceived 
to be politically logical that there should devolve on the Throne the 
function of preserving, by the use of governmental power, the unity of 
the religion at whose Altar the whole nation knelt. Moreover, this 
function had the character of a political function by reason of the fact 
that religious unity was conceived to be an essential aspect of that 
national unity of which the state was the political form. It was this 
total constitutional situation which Continental Liberalism attacked, 
in the name of a state secularism, a laicization of government. And 
it was natural that Leo XIII’s rejection of Liberalism should lead to 
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an approval of the historic constitutional situations that it at- 
tacked. 

However, the intimately theological question is whether the constitu- 
tional situation characterized by the concept, “the religion of the 
state,”’ is in the logic of Leo XIII’s restatement of the Gelasian thesis 
(as carried on and completed by Pius XI and Pius XII), with its new 
concrete dyarchy, Church and Christian citizen. I think not. The 
starting point is different—not a national religious unity to be pre- 
served by the action of the Throne in union with the Altar, but the 
spiritual unity of the whole man in his concrete and historical reality, 
to be preserved by the action of the citizen, that is, by his freedom so to 
direct the processes of government and the institutions of society that 
they will not disrupt but solidify his spiritual unity. The political 
premise here is not a centralization of government; nor is it even that 
more predominantly ethical and, as it were, formal concept of the 
state that appears in Leo XIII’s polemic against Liberalism. It is the 
more dynamic and juridical concept of the state—the state as action 
and as rooted in the human person—that appears in Pius XI and Pius 
XII (whose whole political thinking, it may be noted, is orientated 
towards the construction of a new order, and not towards the defense 
of an old one). Finally, in the pure perspectives of the traditional 
Gelasian theory, as now developed, the problem of nationalism does 
not enter. 

I say therefore that in these perspectives and in the logic of these 
premises one need not, and indeed cannot, go on to the constitutional 
situation characteristic of the confessional state. The new constitu- 
tional situation that flowers out of the new dyarchy is not one that 
translates the concept, ‘‘freedom of the Church,” into the concept, “the 
religion of the state.” The freedom of the Church is, of course, always 
an exigence of the dyarchy itself, however constituted; so too is the 
freedom of the ‘‘state”’ (whether it be emperor, king, or citizen who is 
regarded as the concrete bearer of the temporal power). However, in 
the logic of the new Gelasian dyarchy is simply that freedom of the 
Church, in its essential content, to which Pius XI adverted in his 
encyclical to the Mexican bishops. There is a twofold element. 
First, there is ‘‘a just freedom of action’’ for the Church herself—a 
positive freedom to deploy in full her spiritual power towards the 
preservation of her own unity and the development of the supernatural 
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life in each of her members. Secondly, there is “for the faithful the 
enjoyment of the right to live in civil society according to the precepts 
of reason and conscience,” that is, the right to be a citizen and a 
Christian—and one whole man, in whom prevails a harmony of his dual 
obedience.'* 

This is the pregnant right, that derives from the dyarchy whereby 
human life is ruled, and that in turn resolves the dyarchy into unity 
into a finalistic unity, which is the oneness of man as Christian and 
citizen. However, this resolution is effected only if this pregnant right 
is delivered (to continue the metaphor) of the whole set of empower- 
ments contained in the concept of ‘‘the freedom of the citizen.” 
They are the necessary, rational, constitutional means whereby civil 
society in its structure and processes may become such that a man can 
live in it according to the dictates of reason and conscience. The 
delivery to the human persons who are members of the Church of these 
rights, which are now politically necessary to support the freedom of 
the Church, is only possible, and can only be effected, because they are 
citizens of a state in which these rights are contained in the concept of 
the freedom of the citizen. This concept of the freedom of the citizen 
is of autonomous origin, like the concept of the state itself. And the 
rights it contains are therefore by definition available for all the citizens 
of the state; it is only on this title that the members of the Church may 
claim them. Consequently in their enjoyment all citizens are equal as 
citizens. 

I should say that this is in outline the constitutional situation 
towards which the orientations in contemporary Catholic thought on 
Church and state are themselves orientated. It is a situation which 
would recognize that “freedom of the Church” which is inherently 
demanded by the Gelasian thesis in its present development. How- 
ever, it would not embody the concept, “religion of the state,” with 
the consequences in the way of civil intolerance that have been con- 
sidered to follow logically and juridically in the confessional state. 
Consequently, between “‘the freedom of the Church” as envisaged in 
the contemporary orientations of Catholic thought, and “the freedom 
of the citizen” as envisaged in contemporary political realizations, 
there is, and need be, no conflict. This is the essential point that I 
wanted briefly to suggest. 

29 Encyclical to the Mexican Bishops, Firmissimam Constantiam, March 28, 1937, Lo 
Grasso, op. cit., n. 850. 
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LAY PRIESTHOOD: TOWARDS A TERMINOLOGY 


HANKS to the directives of the Encyclical Mediator Dei, theologians 
T should be agreed on the realities that underlie the expression “‘lay 
priesthood.” By virtue of the baptismal character, the laity share 
in the priesthood of Christ, and are privileged to offer ‘in their own 
way” the Eucharistic sacrifice! In a sense, then, the layman has 
received a priestly dignity and is privileged to exercise a priestly func- 
tion. One question remains: in what sense can the term “‘priestly” 
be applied to the layman? 

Theologians of an earlier day, anxious to safeguard from Protestant 
denials the peculiar function of the priest in orders, reduced the lay- 
man’s priesthood to the plane of metaphor and, considering the re- 
stricted view that they took of the Christian priesthood, they were 
correct. Theologians today are puzzled.2, A metaphorical priest- 
hood does not seem to do justice to the realities already agreed upon; 
and yet, to say more, is to imply that there is a wider concept of 
priesthood that can be applied at least by way of an intrinsic analogy 
to the individual layman. Before inquiring into this wider concept 
of priesthood that can be applied analogously to Christ, to the priest 
in orders and to the layman, let us state in the first place a concept 
of priesthood in which the layman in no way shares and, secondly, a 
concept of priesthood which does not take cognizance of the real nature 
of the layman’s priestly function. In this way, the need of a wider 
concept of priesthood will be the better appreciated. 


THE OFFICIAL PRIESTHOOD 


The most restricted use of the term priesthood is found in the doc- 
uments of Trent dealing with the sacrifice of the Mass and the sacra- 


' Mediator Dei, nn. 88,92. References are made to the America Press edition which 
follows the same enumeration as the earlier printing in the Catholic Mind. 

*At the annual meeting of the American Catholic Theological Society in June of 
1948, a panel discussion was held on the nature of the laity’s priesthood. To the question 
that we have proposed (In what sense is the layman priestly?), three answers were given: 
(1) the laity taken collectively may be called priestly in a real sense but the individual 
layman is a priest only in a metaphorical sense; (2) the laity, taken individually or collec- 
tively, are priestly in an analogous sense; and since the analogy is extrinsic their priesthood 
is metaphorical; (3) the concept of priesthood can be applied to the layman in an analogous 
sense, and the analogy is intrinsic. 
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ment of orders.* It is the external and visible priesthood of Christ 
as it is continued in His apostles and their successors in the hierarchy, 
and consists principally in the twofold power of consecrating and 
offering the Body and Blood of Christ and of forgiving sins. In fact, 
so intimately associated with the idea of priest is this ministerial 
priesthood of orders that the Fathers of the Council do not hesitate 
to censure those who “‘should assert that all Christians without dis- 
tinction are priests of the New Testament, or that they are all mu. 
tually endowed with an equal spiritual power.’* There is, then, a 
concept of priesthood which can in no real sense be applied to the 
layman, and considering the source from which this concept is derived, 
we can refer to it as the official priesthood or priesthood in the restricted 
and technical sense. 

Now despite the clear teaching of Trent that Christ entrusted the 
power of celebrating the Eucharist to His apostles and their successors 
in the priestly office, various attempts have been made to include the 
faithful as sharers in this strictly ministerial priesthood of orders. 
Starting with the quite valid premise that the Eucharist is a social 
sacrifice and that it is offered in the name of the whole Church, it has 
been erroneously suggested that the power of celebrating the Eucharis- 
tic sacrifice has been entrusted directly to the whole Church and that 
it is only im actu secundo, as it were, that this power branches off into 
a hierarchy of functions. It has been asserted that the act of con- 
secration is not a strictly priestly function but at most a necessary 
condition for the faithful to offer with the priest the Eucharistic ob- 
lation. Finally, it has been stated that the laity offer the Body and 
Blood of Christ just as truly, really and immediately as the official 
priest. 

Now these various attempts to associate the laity with the strictly 

* Council of Trent, sess. XXII, XXIII. * Sess. XXIII, ch. 4. 

* For a catalogue of these and similar errors which have found acceptance among cer- 
tain theologians in Germany, cf. J. Brinktrine, “Das Amtspriestertum und das allgemeine 
Priestertum der Gliubigen,” Divus Thomas, Freiburg, XXII (1944), 291-308. Similar 
ideas sought circulation in Italy some one ht -d years ago. Cf. J. Perrone, S. J, 
Praelectiones Theologicae, VIII, 255 ff. Perrone observes that if the opinion of these “neo- 
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terici’’ were to be countenanced, Trent ought not to have said that Christ offers himself 


in the Eucharist ‘‘sacerdotum ministerio” but “‘fidelium adstantium cum sacerdote minis- 
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ministerial function of the ordained priest are severely censured in the 
encyclical Mediator Dei. Referring to these errors as long since con- 
demned,® Pius XII teaches positively that strict priestly power belongs 
only to the priest in orders; that this power is received directly from 
Christ in whose name alone the priest consecrates; that it is not re- 
ceived through the mediation of the whole community, since the com- 
munity does not possess it; finally that the laity in no sense are co- 
celebrants with the priest.?_ Later in the encyclical the Holy Father 
returns to the point and insists that the liturgical rite of oblation is 
so completely the office of the priest in orders that neither the presence 
of the faithful—desirable as this is—nor, much less, their responding 
“Amens” are required for the validity of the Eucharistic sacrifice.* 
The liturgical rite of oblation is wholly one with the act of consecration 
and in this act, demanding as it does strict priestly power, the laity 
can in no way concur. To quote the encyclical directly: 


The unbloody immolation at the words of consecration, when Christ is made 
present upon the altar in the state of a victim, is performed by the priest and by 
him alone, as the representative of Christ and not as the representative of the 
faithful. It is because the priest places the divine victim upon the altar that he 
offers it to God the Father as an oblation for the glory of the blessed Trinity and 
for the good of the whole Church.® 


The priest in consecrating, then, acts as the minister of Christ and 
not as a representative of the people, and since it is the common opinion 
of theologians, a view confirmed in the passage just cited, that the 
consecration is one with oblation, it follows that the people in no way 
cooperate in positing the liturgical rite of sacrifice. True, there is a 
sense in which the faithful do offer along with the priest the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, but the conclusion is not based on the fact “that being mem- 
bers of the Church no less than the priest himself, they perform a 
visible liturgical rite; for this is the privilege only of the minister who 
has been divinely appointed to this office.’’!° 

From the above it should be clear the laity in no way share in the 
strictly ministerial priesthood that is conferred in the sacrament of 
orders. The priesthood of the laity and that of orders differ not only 


* Mediator Dei, n. 83. 7 Loc. cit. * Op. cit., n. 96. 
* Ibid., n. 92. © [bid, n. 93. 
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in degree but also in kind." And this essential orientation of orders 
to a strictly liturgical ministry in which the layman has no essential 
role is pointedly stated in the earliest ritual that we possess. The 
Apostolic Constitution of Hippolytus makes the following significant 
observation relevant to the appointment of widows: “But she shall 
not be ordained because she does not offer the oblation (péa¢gopa), 
nor has she a ministry (Aervpyia). But ordination is for the clergy 
on account of their liturgical ministry (Aecrupyia).’’” 


METAPHORICAL PRIESTHOOD 


If we restrict the concept of priesthood to one who has been divinely 
appointed to posit the liturgical rite of oblation, it is evident that the 
layman is priestly in the most improper of all senses. True, he belongs 
to a body in which certain members are empowered to celebrate the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, but it is the sheerest form of extrinsicism to 
attribute to one member of a body what is the peculiar function of 
another. The hand does not see nor does the eye hear.'* And what 
is true of the individual layman is equally true of the laity taken 
collectively." We can, however, apply even this restricted function 
of priesthood to the whole Church. For just as we can say that the 
whole man sees, hears, talks and so on, although these functions are 
proper to individual organs of the body, so too we can say that the 
whole Church baptises, absolves and even immolates the Eucharistic 
victim, even though these actions are proper to those individual mem- 


" From this it is clear that such parallels as the following are at least confusing if not 


esthood, even if he does not 


actually erroneous: “The ordinary official priest has a real prie 





possess all the powers of the episcopal priesthood. In like manner, the ordinary Chris- 
tian, due to the ‘universal priesthood,’ is a real priest, even though he does not possess 
all the powers of the priesthood” (O. J. Wittig, in Das Alter der Kirche, IV, 865; cited by 
Brinktrine, op. cit.). Actually, the simple priest shares in the fulness of the bishop's minis- 
terial priesthood; the layman in no way shares in that fulness. His priesthood is simply 
not ministerial. 

12 The Apostolic Tradition, XI, 4, 5 (ed. by Gregory Dix, S.P.C.K., London, 1937, 20, 
21). 

3 For the various senses in which the Church and the laity may be said to offer, cf. 
the excellent study of S. Tromp, S.J., “Quo sensu in sacrificio Missae offerat Ecclesia, 
offerant fideles,” Pertodica XXX (1940) 265 ff. 

* We stress the point to offset a tendency to attribute to the laity what is denied to the 
layman; cf. supra, note 2. Sheer multiplication of metaphorical priesthood will not add 
up to a real concept of priesthood 
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bers who minister the rite of baptism, of penance and of sacrifice. 
Not only can we attribute such actions to the whole Church but the 
use of such attribution underscores an important truth, namely, that 
the priest, though he consecrates in the name and power of Christ 
alone, does so as the organ of the Church in whose unity he remains. 
And it is in this sense that we should understand the teaching of Trent 
that Christ has left Himself as a victim ‘“‘to be immolated under visible 
signs by the Church through (her) priests.’ 

If then we restrict the concept of priesthood to one who has power 
to offer (liturgically) the Eucharistic sacrifice, we can refer to the 
layman as priestly only in the sense that he belongs to a body which is 
priestly; and we can say that the body itself is priestly only in so far 
as certain members of that body are endowed with strict priestly 
power. And it is against the background of this restricted concept 
of priesthood that theologians and commentators of an earlier day 
were correct in characterising the lay priesthood as metaphorical or, 
more properly, extrinsically analogous.'® 

There is, however, another concept of priesthood which does apply 
to the layman although the sense is still metaphorical. It consists in 
the privilege of offering to God the personal oblation of oneself, an 
internal sacrifice that will be acceptable to God through Christ, the 
supreme Priest and Mediator of all our prayers and aspirations. This 
is but another way of saying that besides the visible and social sacrifice 
of the Mass, Christians are exhorted at all times to present their bodies 
“as a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing unto God.”!? It is this meta- 
phorical concept of priesthood that has been applied to the laity by the 
earliest defenders of the official priesthood of orders, and it is a con- 
cept of priesthood that has loomed largest in any discussion of the 
sense in which the term “‘priest”’ can be applied to the laity. Thus, 
men like Blessed John Fisher, Eck, Herborn, Clictovaeus, Hosius and 
others were all concerned with showing that the priesthood of the 
faithful had for its function a sacrifice that was internal rather than 
external, a sacrifice that was personal rather than social, a sacrifice 
that was spiritual or mystical as opposed to the liturgical sacrifice of 

% Council of Trent, Sess. XXII, ch. 1. 

%* Cf. the writer’s earlier article, ‘Lay Priesthood: Real or Metaphorical,’’ THEOLOGI- 


caAL Stupies, VIII (1947), 578 and note 12. 
17 Rom. 12:1 
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the Mass.'’ And it is in this sense that these theologians and sub- 
sequent commentators have interpreted the celebrated text of St. Peter 
in which the function of the “royal priesthood” is to “offer spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.’’!’ 

Now we do not deny that this metaphorical concept of priesthood 
can be applied to the laity. Moreover, considering the state of the 
controversy that divided Catholics and Lutherans at the time of Trent, 
emphasis on the subjective and personal character of the layman’s 
function as opposed to the liturgical and social character of the priest’s 
function was essential to protect the faithful from the sophisms and 
equivocations of Luther and his followers. For Luther was not so 
anxious to grace the layman with the title “priest”’ as he was to reduce 
the office of priesthood itself to the plane of metaphor. By stating 
that all Christians are priests without distinction, Luther, in effect, 
asserted that all Christians, laymen, priests and bishops alike, are 
privileged to offer no more than a sheerly personal and individual 
oblation in the temple of their own souls.’ 

Today, however, our problem is different. The more extreme among 
Catholic theologians have shown no tendency to restrict the powers of 
the official priesthood. Rather, their error has been to extol unduly 
the role of the laity by conferring on them powers that they in no 
way possess. Thus, no Catholic, however extreme, will deny that the 
priest in orders actually celebrates the Eucharistic sacrifice. Rather, 
there has been a tendency to assert that the laity are in some sense 
co-celebrants with the priests. And while error in any form is dan- 
gerous and must be met vigorously, we do not feel that truth is cham- 
pioned by reducing the priesthood of the laity to the plane of metaphor 
in the sense already explained. For while it is true that the laity are 

8 Cf. the recent study in pre-Tridentine theology of the sacrament of orders by G. B. 
da Farnese, O.F.M. Cap., I] Sacramento dell’ ordine, Roma, 1947, pp. 34 ff. The following 
conclusion will sum up the author’s judgement of the teaching of theologians just prior to 
Trent on the nature of the “common priesthood”: “Del resto la varieta dei vocaboli 


con cui viene designato il sacerdozio commune, manifesta anche le sue caratteristiche 
} ] 


diverse dall’ altro; e, in ogni caso non si puo parlare d’altro che di sacerdozio metaphorico” 
(p. 39). 
19 Cf. the writer’s “‘Lay Priesthood: Real or Metaphorical,” of. cit., p. 5 
”™“Atque itaque sacerdotium novi Testamenti prorsus sine personarum respectu 


5 and note 4. 


regnat communiter in omnibus in spiritu solo”’ (De abroganda Missa privata, Opera Latina, 
Frankfort, {1886} VI, 121). 
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privileged at all times to offer “their bodies as a living sacrifice, holy 
and pleasing to God,” there is a moment in every Eucharistic sacrifice 
when they are privileged to offer ‘in their own way” the Body of 
Christ sacramentally present on the altar. And while it is true that 
the laity are privileged at all times to offer a personal and subjective 
sacrifice of prayer, mortification and good works, there is a moment 
when their personal oblation finds social expression, when their internal 
oblation finds liturgical expression in the sacrifice of the Mass through 
the ministry of the priest. As we shall see, so essential to the very con- 
cept of sacrifice is this personal oblation of the one offering that the 
full efficacy of the Mass will depend in no small measure on the sin- 
cerity and devotion of the members of the whole Church, hierarchical 
as well as lay. 

These truths, obscured for so long by those who were preoccupied in 
defending the peculiar dignity of the official priesthood, have received 
added confirmation in the encyclical Mediator Dei. Thus far we have 
appealed to this great encyclical to correct the exaggerations of those 
who would ascribe to the laity some sort of concurrence in the liturgical 
rite of oblation. Henceforth, we shall refer to the encyclical to stress 
the very positive contribution that the laity make to the Eucharistic 
sacrifice taken as a whole. In the light of Mediator Dei we shall con- 
sider in turn the layman’s priestly function and his priestly dignity 
in the hope of arriving at a definition of priesthood that can be applied 
at least by way of an intrinsic analogy to the layman. 


THE LAYMAN’S FUNCTION 


Although the encyclical Mediator Dei insists that the laity in no 
sense cooperates in positing the liturgical rite of oblation, they do offer 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. This they do “after their own fashion and 
in a twofold way.’ Liturgically, they offer only through the min- 
istry of the priest; affectively they offer together with the priest and 
with Christ, the High Priest. Hence their offering is at once mediate 
and immediate; mediate in so far as the strictly liturgical rite of sac- 
rifice is concerned, immediate in so far as the affective or mystical 
element of all sacrifice is concerned. This I take to be the meaning 
of the following passages from the encyclical: “‘ Now the faithful par- 


" Mediator Dei, n. 92. 
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ticipate in the oblation, understood in this limited sense, after their 
own fashion and in a twofold manner, namely, because they not only 
offer the sacrifice by the hands of the priest, but also to a certain ex- 
tent, in union with him.’” After insisting that the priest alone posits 
the liturgical rite of oblation—and in this sense the laity’s offering is 
mediate—the encyclical explains the sense in which the laity offer 
together with the priest: ‘‘ But the conclusion that the people offer the 
sacrifice with the priest himself . . . is based on the fact that the people 
unite their hearts in praise, impetration, expiation and thanksgiving 
with the prayers or intention of the priest, even of the High Priest 
himself, so that in the one and same offering of the victim and ac- 
cording to a visible sacerdotal rite, they may be presented to God 
the Father.’ 

The oblation actually made by the faithful is, therefore, wholly 
affective. And yet it is not to be regarded as something extraneous 
and accidental to the Eucharistic sacrifice itself. Rather, this affec- 
tive offering on the part of Christ, the priest and the laity is the reality 
signified by the visible rite of oblation. For the encyclical im- 


mediately adds: 


It is obviously necessary that the external rite of sacrifice should of its very 
nature, signify the internal worship of the heart. Now the sacrifice of the New 
Law signifies that supreme worship by which the principal offerer himself, who is 
Christ, and in union with Him and through Him, all the members of the Mystical 
Body pay God the honor and reverence that are due to Him.” 


The layman’s affective offering is, therefore, intimately associated with 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. Actually, it is his offering made in union 
with the whole Church and in union with Christ that is liturgically 
expressed by the celebrating priest. At that high moment of sacrifice 
when Christ is brought down upon the altar through the words of 
consecration, neither the layman nor Christ, the principal offerer, 
performs any liturgical gesture. True, the celebrating priest con- 
secrates in the name and in the power of Christ, but the oblation 
itself, viewed as an external rite, is the work of Christ’s minister alone.* 

® Loc. cit. 3 [bid., n. 93. ™ Loc. cit. 

% Whether Christ actually or, in the opinion of De la Taille, only virtually offers the 
sacrifice of the Mass is not relevant here. All will agree that the external rite of oblation 
is the work of Christ’s minister. 
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Christ offered Himself but once and having given visible expression to 
that offering, He has left Himself a victim “‘to be immolated under 
visible signs by the Church through (her) priests.”” And yet dare we 
assert that Christ is the priest of our Mass only in a metaphorical 
sense, that His priestly function is metaphorical simply because He 
does not actually posit the liturgical rite of oblation, but does so 
through the ministry of His priests? The fact, then, that the laity 
do not actually posit the rite of oblation should not lead us to conclude 
necessarily that their affective oblation is priestly only in a meta- 
phorical sense. 

There is one further reason for insisting that the layman’s priestly 
function is more than metaphorical and it is drawn from the contribu- 
tion that the laity make to the efficacy of the Mass, a contribution 
which will be clear from a consideration of the reason or purpose of 
the Mass itself. 

The Eucharistic sacrifice admittedly expresses over and over again 
to the Father the eternal sentiments of love and adoration of Christ, 
our celestial and glorified High Priest. And yet this is not the sole 
purpose or reason for the institution of the Mass.* Nor is the purpose 
of the Mass completed by giving liturgical expression to the senti- 
ments of the celebrating priest. Rather the full purpose of the Mass 
is to give liturgical expression to the love and devotion of the whole 
Christ, Head and members of the Body alike. Now it would seem 
that just as the full purpose of the Mass is not realised unless the 
members unite their sentiments with those of Christ, the Head, so 


* Pére de Broglie does not believe that this is even the principal purpose of the Mass. 
“Imaginer la messe comme ayant pour but propre et fondamental d’exprimer 4 Dieu les 
seuls sentiments du Christ céleste serait un non-sens!”’ “Du réle de l’Fglise dans le sacrifice 
eucharistique,”” Nouvelle revue théologigue, LXX (1948), 453. The statement, we feel, is 
much too strong. Actually, Christ is the principal offerer and victim of the Mass, and 
even though Christians have been given the opportunity to unite themselves with Christ as 
priests and victims, the chief efficacy of the Mass is derived from the liturgical expression 
that is given to Christ’s oblation of Himself. To say, as De Broglie does, that Christ 
“does not need our symbolic rites to express to His Father all the sentiments of His heart,” 
that “He expresses these in a manner infinitely superior and more direct,” is beside the 
point. As a matter of fact Christ redeemed us in virtue of His priestly sentiments /i- 
turgically expressed in a visible sacrifice; so too will He sanctify us in virtue principally 
of these same sentiments /iturgically expressed in the sacrifice of the Mass (ex opere operato), 
and only secondarily in virtue of the sentiments of the whole Church offering (ex opere 
operantis Ecclesiae). 
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too the full efficacy of the Eucharistic sacrifice is not achieved unless 
the faithful as well as the celebrating priest unite themselves with 
Christ as victims of that sacrifice. True, our devotion or lack of it 
can never add to or detract from the offering that Christ once made in 
our behalf and which is liturgically represented in the Mass. And 
yet it would seem that the distribution of the graces of Calvary has 
been made dependent as well on the sentiments of those who offer 
anew the eternal victim to the Father.” 

The Eucharist as Christ’s offering of Himself will always have its 
effect (ex opere operato) but that effect can be heightened by the disposi- 
tions of the members of the Church who offer. The Eucharist as the 
visible expression of Christ’s sacrifice will always be infinitely ac- 
ceptable to the Father. But the Eucharist is also the liturgical 
expression of the Church’s offering of herself, and because it is such 
the priest can turn from the altar and beseech the brethren that his 
sacrifice and theirs may be acceptable to the Father.” 

It is in this sense that the author of the Didache could exhort Chris- 
tians to fraternal charity and to the confession of their sins in order 
that their sacrifice might in effect be that clean oblation foretold by 
Malachy.** Not that there could be any blemish in the divine gift 
that was offered, but there might well be a blemish in the offering of 
the gift. Closer to our own day Pius XI could make his own the words 
of St. Cyprian in stressing the necessity of an internal oblation on the 
part of priests and laity alike: 

Wherefore, with this most august sacrifice of the Eucharist, the ministers and 
the rest of the faithful ought to unite the immolation of themselves ‘as living vic- 


27 According to De la Taille, the sacrifice of the Mass (ex opere operato) transcends the 
individual devotion of the priest who celebrates and the collective devotion of the Church 
offering (Mysterium Fidei, Elucidatio XXV, p. 321, note 1 However, the impetratory 
and propitiatory value of the Mass, viewed as our sacrifice, is commensurate with the 
devotion of those who offer anew (noviler) the Eucharistic victim. And it is against this 


background that De la Taille develops the thesis: ‘“‘Praecipuum locum in offerendo obtinet 
Ecclesia, atque in valore sacrificii regulando Ecclesiae devotio” (/bid., Elucid. XXVI, 
pp. 326 ff 

38 Cf. the Orate fratres at the Offertory of the Mass 

29“On the Lord’s Day, after you have come together, break bread and offer thanks, 
but only after you have confessed your sins, that your sacrifice may be pure. And let 
no one who is at odds with his brother assemble with you until he is reconciled lest your 
sacrifice be tainted. For it has been said by the Lord: ‘In every place and time there is 
offered to me a clean oblation....’” (Didache,c. 14, Fl. Pat., I, 32) 
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tims, holy and pleasing to the Lord.’ For as St. Cyprian does not hesitate to 
assert, ‘the Lord’s sacrifice is not celebrated with fitting holiness (legitima sancti- 
jae) unless our sacrifice and oblation correspond to His passion.’® 


Finally, the encyclical Mediator Det, after insisting that the “external 
rite of sacrifice should of its very nature signify the internal worship 
of the heart’’ draws the very obvious conclusion that the full efficacy 
of our sacrifice will depend on the oblation that the faithful make of 
themselves. ‘“‘Now in order that the oblation by which the faithful 
offer the divine Victim in this sacrifice to the Heavenly Father may 
have its full effect, it is necessary that the people add something else, 
namely the offering of themselves as a victim.” 

Hence, while it is true that the laity make no contribution to the 
external rite of oblation, yet they do contribute to what may be called 
the formal element of all sacrifice, the reality signified by the ma- 
terial rite of oblation. And once again we find ourselves far removed 
from a personal oblation that is unrelated to the Eucharistic sacrifice 
itself. 

THE LAYMAN’S DIGNITY 

Thus far we have restricted ourselves to the layman’s priestly func- 
tion. We have found that its high point is reached in the Eucharistic 
sacrifice where liturgical expression is given to his affective oblation. 
We must now stress the fact that this affective oblation is not effective 
unless the one who offers has in some way been anointed by God for the 
tole of offerer. For no one can take upon himself the role of priest 
unless he has been called by God. In some way therefore the layman 
must be a priest before he can exercise a function which is priestly. He 
must in some way share in the priesthood of Christ, the sole Priest 
from whom all other priesthood is derived, before he is privileged to 
unite himself with Christ as the victim of the Eucharistic sacrifice. 
For that sacrifice will be acceptable only from those who have in some 
sense been called and appointed by God to offer sacrifice. 

Have we expressed ourselves in terms too daring? Then let us 
appeal to the eloquent passage of St. Justin Martyr in which this 
truth is clearly underscored. 


® Miserentissimus Redemptor, AAS XX (1928), 171. 
" Mediator Dei, n. 95. 
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We, who through the name of Jesus believe as one man in God the Creator... 
are set on fire by the word of His calling and are the true high-priestly race of God, 
as God himself testifies, saying that in every place among the gentiles they offer 
unto Him acceptable and pure sacrifices. But God receives not sacrifices from any 
except through His priests. God therefore testifies beforehand that all who through 
this name offer the sacrifices which Jesus the Christ commanded, that is, at the 
Eucharist of the bread and the cup, which are offered in every part of the world by 
Christians, are acceptable to Him.™ 


Christians then are privileged to offer the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
but the acceptability of that sacrifice will depend not only on the 
sincerity of their oblation but on the fact that they have been called 
by God to be members of the high-priestly race of God. The Fathers 
of the West trace the layman’s priestly calling to the anointing that 
was, presumably, a part of the rite of baptism; the Fathers of the 
East seem to associate the layman’s sacerdotal anointing with the 
anointing that is part of the rite of confirmation. Yet both traditions 
find in the sacerdotal anointing of Aaron a figure of Christ’s anointing 
and the anointing of all Christians. Since we have developed this 
point in an earlier article,* we shall cite but two examples, one from 
the East and one from the West. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem in his famous Catechesis presumes that his 
neophytes have been well instructed in the significance of the anointing 
with chrism that follows baptism: 


You should know that there is a figure of chrism in the Old Testament. For 
when Moses communicated the divine command to his brother, after he was 
washed with water, he anointed him, constituting him high priest, and he was 
called the anointed. So also the high priest making Solomon king, anointed him, 
after he had washed in Gihon. And these things took place in figure; but for you 
they do not take place in figure but in truth, since you are truly anointed by the 
Holy Spirit.** 


Writing in the same vein, as a representative of the tradition of the 
West, St. Augustine feels that he is introducing no novelty in attaching 
sacerdotal significance to the anointing with chrism: 


None of the faithful doubts that the priesthood of the Jews was a figure of that 
royal priesthood which is in the Church to which are consecrated all who belong 


32 Dial. cum Tryphone, c. 116 (PG VI, 745). 
® “Lay Priesthood, etc.” (op. cit. pp. 581 ff.). 
* Cat. Myst., III, 6 (PG XXXIII, 1093). 
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to the Body of Christ, the sovereign and true Head of all priests. For now all are 
anointed, something that was done formerly only for kings and priests; and when 
St. Peter proclaimed to the Christian people that they were a ‘royal priesthood’ 
he meant that both names belong to the people to whom the anointing pertains.*® 


Thus was early adumbrated the teaching of St. Thomas and of 
theologians subsequently on the significance of the character of bap- 
tim and confirmation. Not only does the character of orders imply 
a share in the priesthood of Christ, but to cite St. Thomas directly, 
“the sacramental character is especially the character of Christ, to 
whose priesthood each of the faithful is configured according to the 
sacramental characters, which are nothing else but certain participa- 
tions of the priesthood of Christ, derived from Him.’ 

Finally, the encyclical Mediator Dei finds in the character of baptism 
the basis for the layman’s privilege of offering the Eucharistic sacrifice : 


Moreover the rites and prayers of the Eucharistic Sacrifice signify and show 
no less clearly that the oblation of the Victim is made by the priests in company 
with the people. ... Nor is it to be wondered at, that the faithful should be raised 
to this dignity. By the waters of baptism, as by common right, Christians are 
made members of the Mystical Body of Christ, the Priest, and by the ‘character’ 
which is imprinted on their souls, they are appointed to give worship to God; 
thus they participate, according to their condition, in the priesthood of Christ.*” 


Hence, it is not enough that an individual affectively associate 
himself with the Eucharistic sacrifice—this the catechumen can do. 
Rather, he must in a sense be called or, in the words of the encyclical, 
be appointed by God. And this vocation on the lowest level is realised 
in the sacrament of baptism, and on the highest level in the sacrament 
of orders where the priest is not only authorised to offer the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, but is ‘divinely appointed” to perform the visible liturgical 
rite. 

PRIESTHOOD IN THE WIDER SENSE 

Gathering together what has been said of the layman’s priestly 
dignity and function, we are in a position to suggest a definition of 
priesthood that can be applied by way of an intrinsic analogy to Christ, 
to the priest in orders and to the layman. Restricting ourselves to the 


*® Quaestionum Evangeliorum, I, 40 (PL XXXV, 1355). 
* Sum. Theol., III, q. 63, a. 3. % Mediator Dei, nn. 87, 88. 
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priesthood of the New Law and to the strictly sacrificial function of 
that priesthood,** we can say that a priest in the wider sense of the 
term (sensu ampliori) is one who has been consecrated or appointed by 
God to offer the Eucharistic sacrifice. This concept applies pre. 
eminently to Christ. Consecrated by the grace of union, Christ 
liturgically offered Himself at the Last Supper and continuesto offer 
Himself through the ministry of His priests. The concept applies 
secondarily to the priest in orders. Consecrated by the grace of 
orders, he shares so intimately in the priesthood of Christ that he js 
empowered, as Christ’s minister, to give liturgical expression not only 
to Christ’s sacrifice but to the offering of the whole Church. The 
concept applies finally to the layman. Consecrated by the grace of 
baptism, he is appointed to offer together with the whole Christ and 
through the ministry of the priest the same Eucharistic sacrifice. 

For those who might care to develop further the nature of the 
analogy we would suggest that the analogy is, first, one of dependence. 
For just as the priest in orders can exercise his liturgical ministry 
only dependently on Christ, in whose name and in whose power he 
celebrates, so too the layman can exercise his priestly function only in 
union with Christ and dependently on the priest in orders, who alone 
gives liturgical and social expression to his internal and _ personal 
oblation. But the analogy is also one of proportion. Just as the 
humanity of Christ was assumed by the Word to be the instrument of 
the Godhead in the redemption of mankind, so too, in a sense, has the 
priest in orders been assumed by the Word Incarnate to be His instrv- 
ment in the application, by way of sacrifice, of the fruits of the redemp- 
tion. So also to a lesser degree has the individual layman been drawn 
from the mass of humanity into vital union with Christ, to offer with 
Him and through the ministry of the priest that same sacrifice. 

This analogy of proportion as applied to priest and layman is no- 
where more beautifully expressed than by Pius XI, who never failed to 
impress on the laity the sublimity of their vocation and the need of 
measuring up to the demands of their calling: 

*8 Priestly mediation is both descendant, bringing to men God’s truth and God’s life, 
and ascendant or God-ward, offering prayer and gifts to God by way of sacrifice. We are 
interested only in this last function of priesthood 
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Those whom our High Priest uses as His ministers to offer to God a clean obla- 
tion in every place from the rising of the sun even to the going down, are indeed 
partakers of that sacred priesthood in that office of offering satisfaction and 
sacrifice. But not only they: the whole body of Christians, rightly called by the 
Prince of the Apostles ‘a chosen generation, a royal priesthood,’ must offer sacrifice 
for sin both for themselves and for the whole human race, much in the same way 
(prope modum) as every priest taken from among men is ordained for men in the 
things that pertain to God.*® 


PRIESTHOOD IN THE MYSTICAL SENSE 


It remains now to find a term that will set due limits to the layman’s 
priestly dignity and function, a term that will not be confused with 
the strictly liturgical function of the priest in orders nor with the 
sheerly metaphorical function of the laity in such moments, if there 
be such,*® when their personal oblation is not orientated either ac- 
tually or habitually to the sacrifice of the Mass. We suggest the term 
“mystical,” although the expression itself is not so important as the 
realities that we wish it to convey." The term may commend itself for 
two reasons. First, without denying the essential orientation of the 
layman’s personal oblation to the liturgical sacrifice of the Mass, the 
term ‘‘mystical’’ does stress the subjective and affective element in 
that sacrifice. Secondly, the term ‘“‘mystical” underscores an impor- 
tant truth, namely that the layman’s priesthood results from his in- 
corporation into the ‘‘ Mystical Body of Christ the Priest.’ It is 


% Miserentissimus Redempltor, loc. cit., p. 171. 

“ Mediator Dei stresses the presence at Mass of those who offer affectively the Eucharis- 
tic sacrifice. Since, however the laity are exhorted at all times to offer themselves as a 
victim (n. 99), since too the Mass is always a social sacrifice whether the laity are present or 
not (n. 96), we need not conclude that actual presence is required for the laity to contribute 
to the efficacy of the Mass, in the sense already explained. Obviously, their presence 
will make them more intimate sharers in the fruits of the Mass and we may well believe 
that their presence will actually heighten their concurrence in the affective oblation which 
is made by the whole Church 

“ Actually, the term “‘mystical” has been used by St. Thomas and by not a few com- 
mentators to express what would appear to be a metaphorical concept of priesthood. 
Thus, according to St. Thomas, “Every good man is said to be a priest mystically in the 
sense that he offers himself as a living holocaust in a mystical sacrifice to God” (Jn IV 
Sent. d 13, q 5 

“ Mediator Dei, n. 88. This does not mean that the layman is a priest only in so far 
as he is a member of a body in which the Head and certain chosen members are priestly. 
Rather, the grace of priesthood, in the wider sense already described, actually touches the 
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only through such incorporation that the grace of priesthood flows 
from Christ the Head to the members of the Body. Thus, the lay. 
man will possess and exercise his mystical priesthood not in isolation 
but as a member of the whole Christ, who affectively and effectively 
offers the Eucharistic sacrifice through the ministry of the ordained 
priest. 





‘adividual layman because he is a member of the body upon whom the grace of priesthood 
is poured forth. Notice how accurately as well as eloquently this truth is presented by 
St. Leo the Great on the anniversary of his own elevation to the supreme pontificate: 
“You have good reason to celebrate this anniversary; for by baptism, according to the 
teaching of St. Peter, the royal dignity of the priesthood is common to all of you. The 
anointing of the Holy Spirit has consecrated all of you as priests. It is good and religious 
that you should rejoice in our elevation as in an honor in which you yourselves share. In 
the entire body of the Church there is but one sole pontificate. And if the grace of Him 
who holds it descends with the greater abundance upon the members who hold high place, 
it flows with no little generosity upon those of lower place” (Sermo IV, [PL, LIV, 148)}). 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
RECENT WORK IN LITURGY 


MISsSARUM SOLLEMNIA: EINE GENETISCHE ERKLARUNG DER ROMISCHEN 
Messe. By Joseph A. Jungmann. Vienna: Herder, 1948. 2 volumes: 
Pp. xx + 612; viii + 616. 142 Schillings, 50 Marks, $16.20. 

“Your fellow-Jesuit, Father Jungmann, has just published a monumental 
work on the Mass, surely ‘he best book ever written on the subject,” wrote 
Pius Parsch, the well-known Augustinian of Klosterneuburg in a letter, 
June 11, 1948. 

Back once more at his professorship in the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Innsbruck, Father Joseph Jungmann has become in addition 
editor-in-chief of the seventy-year-old Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie. 
But during the war years the Innsbruck institution was suppressed, and he, 
an academic exile. That enforced leisure has resulted in a masterpiece, the 
book of books about the Mass. Into his exile Father Jungmann took, or 
later laboriously acquired, almost every line of serious study on the Roman 
Mass written for centuries, and he conceived the plan of a work that would 
accompany the Mass down the centuries, by the guiding hand of all the 
extant sources, and at the same time take account of every available line 
written about it; not only in German, but also in English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, etc. Just to conceive such a work is staggering; to accomplish it, 
incredible—but verum quia incredibile, as Tertullian put it long ago. 

We have all seen, at one time or another, those noisy, rattling coin- 
counting machines, that swallow up all the coins poured into them, sift and 
sort them, reject the counterfeit, count and stack the good, and carry for- 
ward the totals to the very last penny. Father Jungmann has taken the 
numberless historical works on the Mass, a limitless literature of arti- 
cles and books and folios and tractates, surviving manuscripts of the Chris- 
tian centuries, as well as still unpublished work on the shelves of scholars 
and seminars, and sifted and ordered the whole with the sure, safe touch of 
the master, not failing to crown some sections with relevant passages from 
Mediator Dei. 

It is now seen for what task Father Jungmann was preparing himself, 
when he made doctorate studies in comparative liturgies, and marked out 
long ago Die Stellung Christi im liturgischen Gebet (1925). The legacy he 
then discovered as to the effect of the long Arian struggles on public worship, 
East and West, led him later to explore that other obscure area, the early 
Western history of penance, to which we owe Die laleinischen Bussrilen 
(1932). His amazing sensitivity to the psychological changes in cultural 
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influences down the centuries was shown in his next work, Die Frohbotschaft 
und unsere Glaubensverkiindigung (1936). In 1938 the University of Inns- 
bruck conducted a week’s Institute on the Theology of Today for priests, 
for which Father Jungmann wrote a series of eight lectures on the liturgical 
aspects of the theme. Herder in Vienna published these the following year 
as Liturgische Feier: Grundsdtzliches und Geschichiliches iiber Formgesetze der 
Liturgie. That little work was translated by Father Otto Eisenzimmer, and 
published by Pustet as Lilurgical Worship, An Inquiry into ils Fundamental 
Principles (1941). That same year another book came from the Jungmann 
pen, Gewordene Liturgie. Not many copies were available, and hardly 
any reached America. I have not read this work, but its title indicates that 
it deals with liturgy “in the making,” or, better, as having just “‘arrived.” 
Father Jungmann’s work has been characterized as the product of a colossal 
fund of knowledge, able to comprehend his subject in its widest possible 
scope, and securely guided by discerning judgment. Thus his impending 
banishment from the teaching chair released an indefatigable scholar wh 
was liturgist and theologian, psychologist and historian in one, and provided 
the opportunity for Missarum Solemnia. If this is, as Pius Parsch suggests, 
“the greatest book ever written on the subject,’’ it is because no one else ever 
attempted to deal with the Mass simultaneously from so many different 
aspects. 

Father Jungman gives us a graphic picture of the research method he 
worked out and followed, as, after one or two false starts in Vienna, he found 
himself and his books housed in the country: 


The method gradually became clear and fixed. It was particularly the medieval 
period that had to be worked out anew from the sources. Though a common 
link connected all the data in some sort of fashion, still an accurate insight into 
origins and determining factors could be gained 
geographical sifting, and by the chronological arrangement of the texts come down 
to us, which, taken individually, differed ever so widely from each other in the 
wide variation of their forms. What the sources here supplied, both in the newer 


T 
I 
text-editions, and the older collections, and in particular the work done by Mar- 
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téne over two hundred years ago, but never really exploited by anyone as yet, 
had all to be excerpted in such fashion as to be controlled at a glance. So, in 
some chapters my work-sheets of parallel columns grew to be yards wide, with 
from dozens up to a hundred ‘synoptic’ columns marshalling themselves; and 
these to facilitate the deducing of general trends, soon shone in all the tints of the 
rainbow, until there once again emerged the knowledge of one more phase of the 
development. This is usually given the reader in a few sentences, to which are 
added a dozen or so selected source-citations, to provide the critical user of the 
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work the wished-for certainty, and afford the basis of further work, and with which 
the trusting general reader need not further bother. At that, it was not always 
easy so to comprise the results of numberless special researches, discoveries, 
relationships and controversies, that a readable exposition would result, and the 
tiny stones become a great mosaic, from which could shine the majestic image of 
the Roman Mass, which despite many ‘restorations’ and ‘dated’ accommodations, 
even now looks down on us with the repose of quiet clarity (I, vi, vii). 


Those work-sheets sometimes a hundred columns wide resulted in Part 
Three of the book, a 900-page journey through the Mass, for which the route 
was laid out by the sequence of the Mass as we have it now. Each prayer 
and each action, past or present, is handled separately, in seventy-five sec- 
tions in all. As the author indicates in the passage just quoted, the re- 
sulting “‘story”’ is told in a few sentences, which are then weighted down with 
copious source-citations. In Part Three it is a rare page where the narra- 
tive gets more than half the space, while the foot-notes bulge with sub- 
stantiating evidence, often geographically and chronologically set 
out. 

When the author had this gigantic commentary finished, he de- 
cided to lead up to it by two preliminary considerations, each in its 
own way in the nature of a bird’s-eye view. Part One is a 200-page 
“preview”’ of the lengthier general history that is to follow. As I read 
this first section through I found I was with ever-increasing frequency 
mentally marking passages for citation. Then, as a sort of dramatic tab- 
leau, before the main performance, there is a comparatively short 100-page 
treatment of the Mass in relation to the community, where are handled 
swiftly such themes as these: the names used for Mass; the meaning of 
the Mass-celebration for the Church; how the bishop’s concelebrated Mass 
evolved into solemn high Mass; how the priest’s Mass evolved into Missa 
Cantata; how domestic celebration became our private Mass; forms of 
lay-participation through the centuries; the times of Mass; the setting of 
the Eucharistic celebration. These are all such clear and cogent chapters 
the words ring like a bell. Only after all this do we enter the Big Top for 
the main performance. 

In this review my own preference would have been to be the longest where 
Father Jungmann is the shortest, and to be the shortest where he is the 
longest, to dwell, that is, on his Part Two. But that would be obviously 
unfair. So I shall strike the compromise of devoting most of the space to 
characteristic sections of Part One, with just some indication of the rich- 
ness of Part Two. For Part Three the embarrassment of riches will compel 
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us, after mentioning this or that, to remit the reader to the work itself. A 
French translation, we learn, is already undertaken; an English one is sure 
to follow. 


I 


The treatment of the Mass in the primitive Church provides a fresh re- 
hearsing of a story told a thousand times, but never to my knowledge re- 
counted with greater care to assess every item of evidence, scriptural, 
cultural, archeological, liturgical, at just its proper value. The following 
passage is both summary and sample of the first hundred years of Eucharis- 
tic history: 


On the basis of all these facts we can attempt, then, to trace the probable 
development of the celebration of the Eucharist in the first century of its existence 
in the following lines: It was usually within the framework of a meal that the 
Apostles exercised the commission given them at the Last Supper, a meal accom- 
panied with the ritual forms of a Jewish communal dinner. The prayer of thanks- 
giving at the close of such a meal, and the ‘cup of blessing’ connected therewith, 
afforded the best connecting link for this. The prayer of thanksgiving was intro- 
duced by a summons on the part of the one presiding to his associates at the table. 
This summons even in the first period must have already developed into the fixed 
forms, Sursum corda and Gratias agamus, for these, with their respective replies, 
are found almost unchanged in the entire subsequent liturgical tradition. The 
thanksgiving prayer itself, in its pre-Christian model, besides an expression of 
thanks for the food and drink, made grateful acknowledgment of the manifold 
blessings deriving from God’s loving guidance of His people: the Christian prayer 
of thanksgiving could and would have been filled with a definitely Christian con- 
tent. We see this new meaning making itself felt in the prayers of the Didache, 
which is all the more noteworthy, in that they are merely table-prayers; moreover, 
the improvisation of the thanksgiving prayer on the part of the prophets is there 
expressly emphasized (10, 7).4_ It goes without saying that of the economy of 
salvation especially the climactic fulfillment in Christ would form the topic of the 
joyous remembrance and thanksgiving. For the formulation of this idea in 
adequate fashion there was a model already at hand in the Jewish paschal supper 
and the feast-day Haggada, but it was one scarcely needed. The apostolic 
preaching itself was rich in material for this theme. Of the celestial hymns 
chanted to the Lamb in St. John’s Apocalypse we can readily imagine a large part 
in the mouth of the earthly community gathered around its head for the celebration 
of the Eucharist. The concluding consecration of the cup of blessing must have 
soon attracted to itself the consecration of the bread from the commencement of 
the meal: at least in the first generation this would have progressed to the stage 


' This is in sharp contrast with the explanation given these prayers in Ancient Christian 
Writers: Didache (Westminster: Newman, 1948, pp. 8 sqgq.). 
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that the combination of the two forms was regarded as permissible. The words 
of institution used by Jesus, at first said twice-over each time, thus combined to 
form a single account in two parts. Corresponding to the eulogia said over the 
bread, the eucharistia swells into a hymn of thanksgiving, that leads up to and 
includes the story of the institution, with the twofold form of consecration in- 
cluded within it. The words with which Paul continues the account of the insti- 
tution, ‘For it is the Lord’s death you are heralding, whenever you eat this bread or 
drink this cup,’ and also the meaning of the command of Jesus Himself, would have 
very early given occasion for recounting this association in immediate conjunction 
with the words of institution, even as we always find them, as anammnese, in all 
liturgies (21-23). 


Just as the surprisingly detailed and frank “disclosures” of St. Justin 
about the Eucharist are found to be a repetition of traditions evidenced by 
many casual passages in previous authors, it also serves to measure develop- 
ments up to mid-second century. From that date until the A postolic 
Tradition (c. 215) of Hippolytus we are back again in the half-light of bits of 
reference, frequent indeed but furtive, in the records come down tous. Such 
as they are, they are made to tell their story, if even a syllable ata time. A 
new idea, now being met with, concludes this section: 


Once the natural gifts of bread and wine were recognized to be also symbols of 
the inner dedication of the heart to God, nothing stood in the way of giving a ritual 
emphasis to the bringing and presentation of these gifts to God, and so affording, 
both by word and outward ceremony, a heightened expression of what belongs to 
the very essence of the Eucharist—its character as a gift-offering. From the 
dawn of the third century come the first accounts of a gift-bringing on the part of 
the faithful, taking place before the Eucharistic prayer; this was developed in 
various liturgical ways, and in part evolved into a real offertory-procession. 
But of course it remained clear that only the wider sacrificial concept of a donation 
was thus given a liturgical expression, and not the basic constituent of sacrifice 
in the sense of a consecratory change or destruction of the gift. The first begin- 
nings of a liturgical expression of this rite become clear in the A postolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus of Rome. We shall have to linger a little at that document, for 
with it the history of the Mass is ushered out of the half-light of occasional items 
into the full light of day. Here for the first time the full text of a Mass rite comes 
to hand (36, 37). 


Up to and including Hippolytus most everything was in Greek, and there 
flourished what Monsignor Probst once styled ‘‘una, sancta, catholica et 
apostolica liturgia,” but multiple differentiations were soon to set in. Be- 
fore taking leave of the Oriental liturgies, save as reference-points farther on, 
Father Jungmann provides a sketch of developments in the crucial fourth 
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century, and afterwards. The first traces of Latin liturgy bring us once 
more to the West, to Africa of about 200. The beginnings of that rite known 


later on as the Gallican liturgy are traced for Spain, for Gaul, and for the 
Celtic civilization there as in the British Isles. The survey concludes with 
a final curtain-call for the Gallican Mass, of which we append only the first 


third of the whole, the section covering the Mass of the Catechumens: 


The Gallican Mass was not to enjoy a lasting success. In the Frankish King 


doms it suffered the lack of any one guiding center that would serve as a model, 





and in consequence its endless variety of forms led in the eighth century to a cer- 
tain distaste for this liturgy, so that people began exchanging it for the Roman. 
In the British Isles it was the triumph of the Anglo-Saxon element that brought 


about the introduction of the Roman Mass. In Spain it was the reconquest of 
the peninsula by the younger kingdoms that had meanwhile gone over to the 
Roman manner. The following outline depicts the Gallican Mass in its final 





form. 

Mass began with a fourfold musical sequence Chere was first the psalmody 
that, as in the Roman Introit, accompanied the entrance of the clergy. After the 
bishop had greeted the congregation (Dominus sit semper vobiscum), there followed th 
risagion (“Ayeos 6 Oeds) in Greek and in Latin. Next, sung by three boys, was 
the Kyrie eleison. Lastly, the canticle of the Benedictus D L, 1:68-79 
followed, and it was rounded off with a prayer. The scripture lessons, following 
next, consisted of three readings: the first as a rule from the Old Testament, the 
second from the Acts or canonical Epistles, the third from the Gospels. After the 
second lesson the song of the three youths in the fiery furnace, Benedictus ¢ 
was inserted, as was also a second song in responsorial chant. Then the Trisagion 


was resumed, both before and after the Gospel, for the reading of which one went 
in solemn procession led by seven torches. The homily followed. The pre-Mass 
was concluded by a general bidding praver in two parts, one for the faithful, the 
other for the catechumens, who were thereupon dismissed: each of these prayers, 
in oriental fashion, was introduced by a deacon in the form of a litany... . (61, 


62). 


Jungmann’s survey of the Roman Mass from the third to the sixth century 
provides, to my mind, one of the finest samples of the author’s mosaic- 
method in the entire work. Thanks to the fact that De mysteriis and De 
sacramentis are now proved to be authentic works of St. Ambrose, we now 
know that we here possess a “rough draft” of the Canon of the Roman Mass 
as of about 390. When all the other items of information have been gathered 
up and sedulously set in place, the author is quite safe in concluding: 

So the framework of the Roman Mass—this is the conclusion drawn from all 


these facts—must have been already substantially completed, as far as concerns 
the prayers said aloud by the priest, at the turn of the fifth century. In our sys- 
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tematic examination of the Mass-elements it is only at a few places, especially at 
at Kyrie, Pater noster, prefaces, and Hanc igitur, that we find the modifications of 
Gregory the Great (590-604); yet these for the most part seek to restore and re- 
cover former simpler rites. 

As for the period when the priest’s Mass-order became pretty well fixed, some- 
thing similar is true of the singing, which served to adorn the basic structure of 
the priest’s prayers and readings. Not indeed that the text was settled that early, 
but the presence and the basic disposition of the music is testified. This is cer- 
tain for the old simple chants between the readings; it is probable as well for the 
singing used to accompany the Introit, offertory-procession and the communion. 
The details will be examined when our investigation brings us to these individual 
items. But in this early period, before the sixth century, it is only a most unpre- 
tentious type of singing we must reckon with, one in which still dominated that 
horror of the musical arts, which had led the ancient Church to exclude every 
musical instrument from its services (75). 


The present status of our knowledge about the Leonine, the Gelasian and 
the Gregorian sacramentaries is set out with unusually full references to 
recent studies. The city-wide “stational” services of Rome in the seventh 
and eighth centuries are quickly passed in review. Then comes that fact 
that was to have such far-reaching consequences, the transplanting, by royal 
mandate, of the Roman Rite to Carolingian Gaul. First Pepin and later 
Charlemagne sought to end the “liturgical anarchy” of their domains by 
importing and ordering as obligatory the imposing rites of Rome. They 
asked at Rome for the Roman books, and regarding the Mass in particular, 
they wanted the Mass-book “as reformed by Gregory.’’ The precious 
Roman books, on arrival, were deposited in the palace school, and authenti- 
cated copies were to be made for the churches. If ever books had to inter- 
pret themselves it was these books then, for there was very little chance for 
an individual to go to Rome and see for himself how these things were being 
done. Yet the Mass-book that was finally sent turned out to be a copy 
especially prepared for the pope’s personal use on stational days—and not 
containing the ordinary Sunday Masses, not to mention numerous other 
rites needed in the course of the year. King and council went into session 
and debated the next step, with the result that Alcuin was asked by Charle- 
magne to supplement the now obligatory Roman Mass-book with some 
necessary matters. Alcuin himself was extremely reserved in what he added, 
at the end, to the papal Mass-book. But subsequent scribes were not so 
restrained; they soon had it “‘supplemented” with a whole new ethos from 
start to finish. The story is swiftly told in the passage: 


Given the lacunae in the books sent from Rome, particularly in the Gregorian 
sacramentary, additions and adaptations, such as Alcuin undertook, were quite 
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inevitable. Nonetheless it is astonishing with what fidelity the new texts were 
forthwith everywhere adopted. The Frankish sacramentaries prepared at this 
time embody all the feasts of the Roman martyrs, however unknown the very 
names might sound. They leave out the feasts of all their own local saints, of 
whom only St. Martin was in the Roman sacramentary. They even preserved the 
designations of the stational churches, as these are found at the head of the Mass- 
formularies, although these had practical bearing only in Rome. Alcuin did desire 
the copying scribes to omit a very few Mass-formularies which they recognized as 
‘post-Gregorian.’ With similar fidelity they even took over the rubrical directives 
of Ordo Romanus I, though this had only Rome itself in view and presupposed the 
pope as the celebrant; all the directives were taken over and made the basis of 
local liturgical observance. Only in the tenth century did one dare to effect a 
conscious adaptation and enlargement of the Roman manual of rubrics. 

Unconsciously of course, but nonetheless surely, even from the outset far- 
reaching changes were being made in the Roman liturgy, and in the Mass itself 
basic dislocations were being introduced. The seedling from a foreign soil, when 
here transplanted into a new realm and under a wholly different sky, was still 
flexible enough to be vastly changed in form by this procedure... . 

If we consider peculiarities doubtless stemming from the very temperament of 
the new people, there were two tendencies in particular that had free play at this 
time, the love of the dramatic, and the delight in endlessly long prayers. In 
both these features the Gallican tradition is much closer to the Oriental mode than 
the Roman, and in some instances we find the marks of a direct influence from the 
East. 

Take that tendency towards a dramatic adornment of the liturgy of the Mass. 
While the Roman custom knew only a carrying of the censer at the entrance of the 
clergy and at the Gospel, one soon encounters in the Frankish kingdoms a vast 
ng it in an elaborate fixed 





incensation. The priest walked around the altar incens 
pattern; at first this was only at the beginning of the sacrificial part of the Mass- 
rite, but then was extended to the opening of the pre-Mass too. At the reading 
of the Gospel the smoke of the censer had not only to envelope the book, but by 
a custom lasting for a time, the entire congregation had to be incensed, which for 
a while led to the use of multiple censers. So also was the procession for the 
chanting of the Gospel developed into a triumphant march of Christ: to Him was 
intoned the Gloria tibi Domine, unknown up to then in the Roman Mass. The 
higher dignity of the Gospel was now, among other things, also betokened by the 
very place from which it was read. The top of the ambo was reserved exclusively 
for it, while the Epistle and the responsories, especially the ‘Gradual,’ had to be 
satisfied with the steps (gradus). The appearance of a poetic element, the Sequence, 
which now began to spread, was a related phenomenon. 

The second basic change, the multiplication of prayers, was first of all visible 
in this, that along with the one oration of the Roman tradition—there was question 
first of the collect before the Epistle—there was soon a series of them there as 
well. Even strict upholders of the Roman manner saw nothing reprehensible in 
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this, provided only the number of seven was not exceeded. From the Gallican 
tradition was carried over, at Pontifical Mass, the solemn pontifical blessing. 
Then too, at various places in the Mass there was introduced private prayer of 
the celebrant, to be said in a low tone, for which the following centuries produced 
an ever increasing multiplicity of forms. 

Ihe prayers used for this purpose, save insofar as ancient models are utilized, 
are couched in the first person singular: it is not we but J that predominates in 
them. Also in the style of their address and form they are vastly different from 
the mold of a Roman prayer. A ninth-century sacramentary of Amiens has a 
considerable number of such forms added to the ordo of the Roman Mass: a long 
list of them come even before the commencement of the Mass. Then there are 
forms that introduce and conclude the reading of the Gospel. At the offertory 
there are still more prayers, five of them commencing Suscipe sancta Trinitas, 
and these conclude with the Orate fratres. Among the forms added for com 
munion we note already that prayer, Domine Jesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi. Lastly, 
there is the Placeat, and a prayer at taking off the vestments. A large body of 
these prayers is already wholly or almost identical with the forms we still use 
Thus, besides the ones we have named, are some of the vesting prayers, and the 
Quod ore sumpsimus. That in all these silent prayers there is evidence of a foreign 
strain in the make-up of the Roman Mass-order is plainly visible to this day even 
in the bodily posture, in that all these prayers are said, not with the arms ex 
tended, a position coming from the religious culture of antiquity, but rather with 
folded hands, in accord with the prayer-practice of the northern peoples (97 
100). 


It was in the long run very fortunate for the “sober restraint” of the 
original Roman rite that Rome got its Mass-book back from the north 
before it had been changed beyond all recognition. The author instances 
(101) a Mass-book of about 1030, the so-called Missal of Flaccus Illyricus, 
which, besides all the additions we have just mentioned, provided the priest 
with personal ‘‘apologies,”’ acts of contrition, as a running obligato of the 
Mass-action as follows: at vesting; on entering; at kissing the altar; during 
the Gloria; during the offertorium; during the offertory procession; after 
the Orale fratres; during the Sanctus; during the people’s communion, etc. 
But before such a Mass-rite had become common or fixed, there had pro- 
videntially occurred the prod;gal’s return to Rome, quantum mutatus ab illo: 


We stand here in the presence of that episode which proved to be of such in- 
calculable importance in the entire subsequent history of the Roman liturgy. 
About the middle of the tenth century there set in the return in great numbers 
from the Franco-Germanic lands to Italy and to Rome of the books of the Roman 
liturgy, which in the meantime had undergone such a radical transformation and 
so much further development. This in turn entailed the supplanting of the local 
Roman form of the Roman liturgy by that Gallicized form of the same, even at the 
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heart of Christendom itself. A Romano-Germanic pontifical, compiled at Mayence 
about 950, the model of today’s Pontificale Romanum, at that time came to Lucca 
and to Rome. It was doubtless the frequent journeys to Rome of Otto the Great, 
in whose company a large number of German prelates made the trips, that brought 
this book to Italy and to Rome. Well, the earliest copies of this work contained 
the so-called Ordo Romanus VI, which provides for the bishop’s Mass an arrange 

ment that in origin and disposition is very similar to ours. Other usages had 
already got to Rome from the north, and a great many more were to do so soon, 
as northern liturgical books replaced those locally in use, and thus displaced the 
customs heretofore obtaining. 

This conquest was unfortunately not very difficult. In things liturgical, as 
in others also, the tenth century was for Rome a period of collapse and demoraliza 
tion. It would seem that new liturgical books were simply not being produced at 
Rome at this time. In the scriptoria of the north, on the contrary, there was 
bustling activity; the art of manuscript illumination in particular then flourished 
in the German abbeys. It is noteworthy that Pope Gregory V in 998, making an 
agreement with the Abbey of Reichenau, stipulated that, in return for certain 
privileges, on the occasion of the blessing of a new abbot, the monks had to send to 
Rome, among other things, a new sacramentary. It goes without saying that 
this would only mean the style of the Mass-book then current in the north (121, 
122). 


It was in keeping with this trend of things that, when Henry II came to 
Rome for the imperial coronation in 1014, he asked as a favor, that at Rome 
also the Credo be introduced in the Mass as was long the case in the north. 
“So for a second time in the West liturgical unity was introduced, but this 
time, not that the members yielded to the head, but that the head accom- 
modated itself to members grown meanwhile somewhat self-opinionated. 
The refined clarity of the old forms was not present in the newer growth, nor 
was there latent there the inner force that might have reformed it in the 
olden spirit”’ (124). 

If we have thus far devoted our attention to a sequence of events that, 
barring incidental tidying up, had at Rome virtually completed the Mass- 
order by the year 1000, the Mass there and elsewhere was still subject to 
minor modification at will. The general trend towards uniformity was 
largely the work of the religious bodies, as these progressed more and more in 
compact organization within themselves. The work of Cluniacs was strong 
in the “bringing back” of the Gallicised books to Rome that has just been 
described. It were premature to speak of a Cluniac liturgy, but there was, 
in the next century, a Cistercian one, as in the twelfth century came the 
Carthusian and the Premonstratensian rites. In the thirteenth century 
were laid the foundations of liturgical uniformity among the Preachers of 
Dominic, and at the same time there entered another factor that was to have 
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unsuspected consequences, the adoption by the early Franciscans of the 
liturgy according to the Roman curia. It was the European populariza- 
tion of this book by the Friars that paved the way for the Tridentine “‘stand- 
ardized’’ Mass-book (125-32). 

The early Gothic period saw the Missale plenum displace the sacramen- 
tary, and the celebrating priest henceforth also fulfills the roles of lector and 
choir in that he reads everything. The ceremonial side grew and grew, 
whereas the Latin shut the people out. There was thus born what we might 
call the “sign language”’ of allegorical application, whereby the simple folk 
could fasten on incidental actions, and weave endless reams of pious applica- 
tion to the incidents of the passion, the public life, to the Old Testament 
history, etc. (132-44). That the whole intellectual awakening and deepen- 
ing of the Scholastic period should have passed the Mass-celebration over 
almost untouched is strong proof of how deeply the allegory had covered it 
(143-56), and the music lulled it (156-62). The “autumn of the Middle 
Ages” (Huizinga) had set in. The stipendiary background, so to speak, of 
the abuses Trent was called upon to remedy (162-72) is sad reading, and 
gives point to much of the Tridentine legislation (172-79). That the curia] 
commission charged with the correction of the Missal ‘‘ad pristinam sanc- 
torum Patrum normam ac ritum”’ (174) could not out of hand create a knowl- 
edge of the history of the Mass meant that a great deal of the “supplement”’ 
of the early and the later medieval times was canonized by the Missal of 1570, 
and a reasonable uniformity was then imposed and has been guarded ever 
since by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

If the baroque period had little time or feeling for the liturgy, the Bérulle 
spirituality in the next century was much more sympathetic towards it, 
and began building the bridge for bringing the people into closer association 
with the corporate action of the Church, and so with the celebrating priest. 
But there were many convinced that a certain desecration would be involved 
in even translating the Mass-prayers for the people’s manuals. If the 
congregations were satisfied no longer with the allegorizing meditations, a 
hand-manual could be used, one that followed the Mass “‘from afar’’ by para- 
phrasing prayers. For those to whom prayer-books were unwelcome, pray- 
ing aloud in common and the singing of hymns were introduced. In France, 
in Germany, in Italy and elsewhere there were clumsy, groping, halting 
endeavors to open up the Mass to the people (179-203). 

That this quite suddenly did come about was owing to two things, the 
completion of the Solesmes researches in fixing the chant-texts, which en- 
abled the newly elected Pius X to publish them with his Motu proprio, and 
the almost simultaneous communion decrees of the same pontiff. These 
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have called into being the liturgical movement, inaugurated by Pius X, 
guided by Pius XI, crowned by the Mediator Dei of Pius XII. “‘In the last 
analysis it is the revival of basic liturgical thinking, as this is now inaugu- 
rated in a grand manner by the Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XII, Mediator 
Dei, of November 20, 1947, that is the foundation—and necessary prere- 
quisite—for any reformation in the realm of external forms” (213). 


II 


The manifold names used for this Eucharist celebration, from “‘the break- 
ing of the bread” of the Acts, and “the Lord’s Supper”’ of St. Paul (I Cor. 
11:20), on down through the centuries have a compelling interest. Even at 
the turn of the second century people began to speak of the “Eucharist,” 
a term first applied directly to the prayer embodying the consecration, but 
by the third century applied directly to the consecrated gifts. ‘‘Sacri- 
fice” and all its cognate terms were soon serving this growing terminology: 
sacrificium was the commonest name for this service to the third-century 
African. Elsewhere it was odlatio that is the common noun and offerre 
(intransitive) the verb, a relic of which is with us still in the ordination ritual, 
sacerdotem oportet offerre. The basic notion of gift lies in the Greek term 
prosphera, early in use, and the much wider expression, anaphora. These 
are very closely allied to the Syrian kurbono (gift), and to the Armenian 
patarag, presenting. Sacrum is a Latin term stressing the holiness, as 
Dominicum emphasizes the Lord’s large share in it. That basic notion of 
liturgy as a service survives in the Oriental use to this day. The Latins used 
such equivalents as officium summum, aclio, agenda, sometimes combining 
the two forms agere agenda. (Missarum sollemnia is one of the common 
medieval names.) The assembling for the rite, the Greek synaxis, had a 
Latin counterpart in the simple term collecta. The Syrians also had a word 
stressing the going involved, when they spoke of “approaching,” kuroho. 
“That the celebration of the Eucharist, which Augustine praised as signum 
unitatis, should have taken its name from a coming together is something we 
could very well understand. But it is puzzling indeed that, as a matter of 
fact, it became known from a separating. Such seems to be the case. For 
of the word, Missa, Mass, which in Latin and all the European languages has 
practically superseded all other names for the service, there is now no doubt 
as to its original meaning: missa = missio = dimissio. It meant in late 
Latin a dismissal, the parting, or breaking up, or separating, after an audience 
or public session” (222). 

A celebration, for which people assemble, a rite in which their office, their 
public service chiefly consists, a celebration dedicated to the Lord, a thanks- 
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giving, a presentation, even an offering of sacrifice to God, which in its 
blessings redounds to the well-being of those who assemble for it (225) 
that is the full meaning of this rite, which the text of the Roman Mass again 
and again styles the sacrifice of the Church. “That the Mass is also the 
sacrifice of Christ is in the Roman Mass-order only assumed, but never 
directly expressed” (230). In this section (224-48) Father Jungmann brings 
the vast store of his knowledge to the clarification of a troubled theological 
problem. 

How the primitive concelebration of bishop, priests, a lower clergy and 
laity ‘‘shrank”’ in the course of time into the current style of Missa sollemnis 
(248-63), is balanced nicely by its corresponding “‘growth” in the same period 
from the priest’s Mass into the style we know as Missa Cantata (263-69). 

If today it needs both canonist and casuist to distinguish between a “‘pub- 
lic’ and a “‘private’’ Mass, from the fourth to the sixteenth century such 
was not the case; no section surpasses in interest the fortunes of the ““domes- 
tic’ celebrations of the early times, as these move into and “borrow” the 
use of the church buildings in the natural sequence of events (269-94). 

The historical forms of popular participation in responding, singing, gift- 
procession, bodily posture (kneeling in the first one thousand years was 
limited to the pre-Mass on penance days only), the kiss of peace, the 
communion—all these show how the modern liturgical movement is learn- 
ing from its own Christian past (294-306). 

Sunday was originally the Mass-day, until little by little, Mass over- 
spread the whole week. The “‘public’”’ Mass, all during the Middle Ages, 
was a High Mass, at about 9:00 in the morning, and it was preceded by Terce 
and followed by Sext, even in parish churches, but Missae peculiares could 
be at almost any hour, the morning hours being commonest (306-16). 

The “table of the Lord”’ is the last subject given a cursory historical pre- 
sentation (317-24) before the detailed presentation of the genetic explana- 
tion of the Roman Mass. Did the celebrant in earliest times stand at the 
altar so that he faced the congregation, or facing away from them? In 
principle, neither the one nor the other was fixed; in practice the Roman 
Mass from the outset allowed the two positions for which the Missal still 
provides. The determining factor, under the continuation of Jewish in- 
fluence, was that he faced towards the east (319-20). 


Ill 


For Part Three of this monumental opus, fully three-fourths of the whole 
book in length, I should like to offer at least one typical sample. I have 
chosen a section dealing with the ceremonial adjuncts of the consecration, 
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the words having been treated in the previoussection. We have taken about 
one-half of a fairly full part, and have further denuded it of all footnote 
citations. But as one reads one can visualize each statement as tied to its 


sources. The section follows: 


That rehearsing the words of the sacred narrative is included in the Lord’s 
injunction to repeat what He had done, comes clearly to light in the actions ac- 
companying them. 

As the priest mentions the Lord’s actions, one after the other, in a very dramatic 
fashion he also imitates them. He speaks the words at a table on which bread and 


wine stand ready. He takes the bread into his han as also the chalice; the 





presentation-gesture that seems to lie hid in this ‘taking’ was and is made even 
clearer by thus acting it out. Praying he lifts his eves to Heaven, ‘unto Thee, O 
God, His Father almighty.’ At the gratias agens he bows, just as he had done in 
reverence at the gratias agamus and gratias agimus that he himself has spoken 
At the benedixit, by way of interpreting an older biblical expression, he makes the 
sign of the cross. The West Syrians and the Copts go even farther, and imitate 
even the fregit, in that the host is here cracked, but in such wise that the parts are 
not separated. This imitating of the actions expresses as clearly as possible that 
the priest is here fulfilling the Lord’s commission to do as He had done. In the 
east it is lacking only in the Byzantine rite, and it would seem to have been 
present even there at one time. 

As the dedit discipulis suis is realized fully only in the communion, and the 
fregit is carried out only at the fraction before communion, so the gratias agens 
in its wider sense has already been anticipated, and the accepit has been already 
portrayed. But the heart of the process is renewed in this very instant. The 
narrative of what once took place passes into the actuality of the present happen 
ing. In the priest Christ Himself stands at the altar, and takes the bread, and 
lifts up ‘this goodly chalice’ (Ps. 22:5 Douay), func praeclarum calicem. In this 
mode of speech is clearly expressed that Christ Himself is now active, and that the 
consecration, which follows, takes place by virtue of power deriving from Him. 

Numerous customs of the Oriental churches are intelligible only in this sense. . . . 

In comparison with these we must confess that the Roman liturgy of the first 
nillenium lacked this impulse at once to bring to one’s consciousness the comple 
tion of the sacramental process, or to draw ritual deductions from it. Only in the 


eleventh century do we begin to find, along with an increased care for everything 


connected with the sacrament, the first signs of a new attitude. According to the 
Cluniac customary, written about 1068 by a monk Bernhard, the priest at the con- 
secration should hold the host quattuor primis digitis ad hoc ipsum ablutis. Priests 


began, after the consecration, even when praying with outstretched arms, to hold 
those fingers, which had ‘touched’ the Lord’s Body, pressed together; some even 
began this at the ablution of the fingers after the offertory, an idea that in one 
form or another soon became a general rule. But in the twelfth century special 
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tokens of honor towards the sacrament began to appear, but not in this precise 
connection. 

For now the people enter to dominate the scene. A religious movement took 
hold of people, prompting them, now that they hardly presumed to receive com- 
munion, at least to behold with their bodily eyes the sacred species. This impulse 
to see fastened on the precise moment when the priest picked up the host, and 
blessed it, as he was about to recite the words of consecration over it. The presen 
tation by elevating it a little, which we find more clearly expressed in the Oriental 
rites, had also become more pronounced in the Roman Mass. Towards the end 
of the twelfth century stories were in circulation of visions imparted at this precise 
moment: the host shone like the sun; a tiny child appeared in the priest’s hand as 
he was about to bless the host. Many priests were accustomed to replace the 
host upon the altar, after making the sign of the cross over it, and only then to 
recite the words of consecration; others, on the contrary, held it aloft, as they 
spoke these words. Thus the people were not to be blamed, if, without making 
further distinction, they reverenced the host as soon as they saw it. 

To forestall this impropriety Odo of Sully, Bishop of Paris (1196-1208), ordered 
that priests, before the consecration, hold the host breast-high, and only after 
the consecration to lift it high enough so as to be seen by all. 

Therewith is the first certain instance of the elevation of the host so familiar to 
us now. 

The custom spread very rapidly. A General Chapter prescribed it for the 
Cistercians in 1210; for the Carthusians it was ordered in 1222. From then until 
the middle of the century it was mentioned in various synods as a usage already in 
vogue. At the same time, and on into the early fifteenth century, other synods 
oppose any elevation before the consecration, ‘lest a creature be adored instead of 
the Creator,’ as a London Synod of 1215 put it. The great theologians of Scholas- 
ticism speak of the elevation of the host as a general practice of the Church. 

But that does not imply that there was a similar elevation of the chalice. The 
elevation of the chalice is mentioned but rarely in the thirteenth century; it was 
making itself felt, but only very slowly, especially outside of France. Even the 
printed Roman missals of 1500, 1507 and 1526 do not mention it. The danger of 
spilling the chalice stood in the way of a rapid spread of the rite; it was also a 
handicap that the chalice used to stand on the altar covered with the back part of 
the corporal folded up over it. But particularly cogent was the objection that in 
seeing the chalice, one does not ‘see’ the precious blood. For this reason the 
elevation of the chalice, even where it did take place, was just a suggestion: one 
lifted it up to about the level of the eyes, until, in the Missal of Pius V, the second 
elevation was made like that of the host. 

The desire of gazing upon the Lord’s Body was the driving force that brought 
it about, since the twelfth century, that in the Canon of the Mass, which for ages 
had been regarded as an inviolable unit, a very noticeable innovation could be 
intruded. The presentation-elevation before the consecration was suppressed, 
and the showing of the sacred host after the consecration became a new middle- 
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point in the Mass. This ‘break through’ now needed a further development. It 
was at bottom only a pious idea that to see the host, to ‘contact’ the species with 
the organs of sight, was already a participation in the sacrament and its streams of 
grace, was even a sort of ‘spiritual’ Communion. But it was a logical conclusion 
that, from the moment the consecration took place, from that moment all honor 
and reverence are owing to the Lord’s Body and Blood. This conclusion we have 
seen effective also in the Oriental rites. The further development of the new 
usage would also have to look to it that the ‘desire to look’ be kept within reasonable 
limits, and to create for this veneration itself an ever more fitting expression. 
his is what actually happened . . . (II, 245-53) 


Thus, the kneeling of the deacon and subdeacon, and later on, the genu™ 
flecting of the celebrant as well; the lighting of an additional candle, so 
held “ut corpus Christi... possit videri,” the incensation of the Species; 
the tinkling of the hand-bell and the booming of the tower-bells; the opening 
of the doors at this moment, as even (in places) the kissing of the host by the 
celebrant—all of these things have worked with tremendous force upon the 
worshippers, and most of them are with us still. Less permanent were var- 
ious other medieval uses connected with the conduct of the lay worshippers 
themselves: such things as the laity greeting the Lord’s presence by salu- 
tations uttered out loud; the playing of the organ; the singing here of wel- 
coming hymns—Ave verum and Anima Christi were fourteenth-century 
favorites for this purpose—these things had but a transitory vogue, and 
modern congregations have for the most part become again hushed in breath- 
less silence. And to remind modern man that it is a good thing to gaze upon 
the elevated Body of the Lord the twentieth century (1907) has provided an 
indulgence therefor (253-63). 

I once heard a professor of philosophy say it was his ambition, sooner or 
later, to get fully caught up with the literature of his field of specialization, 
to feel that he had read all the best books and articles on the subject, and 
then have only the task of keeping abreast with current developments. 
I incline to the view that Father Jungmann proves he has come about as 
close as is humanly possible to this enviable position of having mastered 
everything notable in his field up to now. 

It goes without saying that his work affords everyone, the advanced as 
well as the beginner, a short and easy access to the immense store of know- 
ledge he has amassed. I, for one, know of books that in details will be 
corrected by the fuller light we owe him. 

Word comes from Austria that the first edition of this work in German is 
being exhausted, and from France that a French translation is already afoot. 
Other translations are simply indispensable. It is Father Jungmann’s hope 
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that this book will serve pious living, rather than mere learning, for he 
ends his Preface with those words of the Pope from Mediator: ‘The Mass is 
the chief act of divine worship; it should also be the source and center of 
Christian piety.” 


OTHER RECENT WORK IN LITURGY 


A survey of recent liturgical developments may be in place here. The 
book field for 1947 and 1948 is dealt with more completely, but of magazine 
articles only such are mentioned as are judged to possess unusual interest 
or value. Titles of either books or articles not read by me are indicated by 
an asterisk, and the source of the notice is appended. Many of these items 
were first brought to my attention by faculty colleagues. 


I 
“Christ is present in the august sacrifice of thealtar,...in ... His 
minister and ... under the Eucharistic species” (Mediator Dei, 20). 


C. Callewaert, S. Léon le Grand et les textes du Léonien (Bruges: Beyaert, 
1948, pp. viii + 164), edited by D. E. Dekkers; reprinted from Sacris 
Erudiri, I (1948). 

One of the very recent studies utilized by Father Jungmann in Missarum 
Sollemnia is this work of the late Archpriest of Bruges, Monsignor Camille 
Callewaert (d. 1943). For two decades prior to his death Monsignor Calle- 
waert had been studying the Latinity of the Leonine Sacramentary together 
with various sermons, letters, and other extant writing of Leo I. As a 
consequence, twenty Masses in the Leonine are definitely attributed to Leo, 
and in many others there are signs of his influence. Leo thus emerges as the 
creator and father of that grand liturgical style of the Roman rite. Apart 
from a subsequent rearranging of the names, the prayers, Communicantes, 
and the Nobis quogue peccatoribus of our Canon, are very probably Leo’s 
compositions; three other items of Leo’s that are now part of the Ordo 
Missae we say every day are Aufer a nobis, Quod ore sumpsimus, and that 
beautiful prayer at the Offertory, Deus qui humanae substantiae dignitatem, 
which Leo wrote as a Christmas Collect. 

This research method is not infallible, but it will doubtless yield many clear 
results. I believe it has already routed Duchesne’s fanciful interpretation 
of the famous “‘personal” Preface about bad confessors, which Ca'lewaert 
convincingly interprets in the light of Leo’s energetic measures against 
Manicheans discovered in Rome. 

Meanwhile, to enable others to share in the work, Dom Placide Bruylants 
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has put into print Part One of the “Concordance verbale du sacramentaire 
Léonine,’* Arch. Latin. Medii Aevi, XVII (1945), 51-376. 


A. Crogaert, Les rites et pritres du saint sacrifice de la messe. I: La messe 
des catéchuménes: Plans pour sermons et legons (Malines: Dessain, 1948, 
pp. 607). 

The three-volume work of which Volume One here issued is a new and 
enlarged edition is known the world over, its venerable author being one of 
the pioneers in the Belgian liturgical movement. The work treats first of 
the altar and its appurtenances, the church and its furnishings, and then 
comes to the Mass of the catechumens. Each of the twenty-six chapters 
ends with a lengthy bibliography, mostly in French, but German, Flemish, 
and English references are plentiful. 


G. J. Booth, The Offertory Procession in the Ordo Romanus Primus (Wash- 
ington: Cath. Univ., dissertation, 1948, pp. 58). The subtitle of this work, 
“A Study of Its Bearing on the So-called ‘Offertory Procession,’ ”’ indicates 
that it seeks to restore equilibrium between two views, one of which, he says, 
finds the ‘“‘procession” to be the essence of the offertory, while for others it 


constitutes a grave abuse of the rubrics (vii). The author, in these few 


lieve his study will be found to afford little of lasting value. 


Not long after the original publication of the Anglican Gregory Dix’s 
The Shape of the Liturgy (Westminster: Dacre, 1943, pp. 764), had appeared, 
Father Vincent Kennedy, C.S.B., gave it a very careful review in THEOLOG- 
IcAL Stupres, VI (1945), 554-60. Father Kennedy felt he was dealing, 
as he put it later, ‘“‘with the finest book, in many respects, on the history of 
the Mass that has been written in our times. Too bad it was spoiled by the 
author’s @ priori position on some points.’ Hence it is not surprising that, 
Dix’s book having gone into a second edition, Father Jungmann feels called 
upon to subject it to a long, careful survey, in which admiration of the work 
done mingles with regret that serious prepossessions defeat its purpose; cf. 
Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, LXX (1948), 224-311.' 


1 By footnote reference, at least, this survey shou take cognizan yf the ever 
¢ * co inions 


stronger impact the liturgical movement makes upon the non-( 


Thus, for instance, the Episcopalian Bishop of Chicago, W. E. Conkling, in the Foreword 


to his little book, Worship and Life (New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1948, pp. 109), says, 
Pro} Dix’s work: “Probably ft t] f 


liturgics, The Shape of the Liturgy, by Dom Gregory Dix, clearly represents the Eucharist 
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Father Raoul Plus shows in La Messe, le plus beau sujet de méditation 
(Toulouse: Apost. de la Priére, 1947, pp. 170), all his customary skill and 
piety in devising a ‘‘thirty days retreat” on the Mass, divided into four 
“weeks” of seven or eight “days” each. If this framework seems far- 
fetched at first, there is nothing strained in the meditation-course. This 
work has also been issued in Italian, La Santa Messa (Turin: Marietti, 
1947)*; cf. Ephem. Lit. LXII (1948), 299. 


That style of meditating by pausing a while over each word of a prayer, 
widely known by the name St. Ignatius uses for it in the Exercises as a 
“second method,” is one that Father F. P. LeBuffe believes to be “‘particu- 
larly helpful to our modern minds, that are decidedly ‘jumpy.’” This 
jumpiness has prompted him to publish for it countless, short word-medita- 
tions. A series on the Mass-text, appearing originally in The Acolyte, was 
deservedly popular: it is now gathered into book-form, Medilation on the 
Prayers of the Mass (St. Louis: Queen’s Work, 1948, pp. 241). Father 
LeBuffe lays this before us with the prayer that it may “open up to many 
the inexhaustible and profitable beauties of Calvary Continued.” 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXX (1948), 1143, reviews and recommends 


ne, not said....In the Eucharist we see the pattern for life, and in the 





Eucharist we find the power to live it.” Conkling’s is a gentle contribution towards “the 
i 
ip of the new community.” Luther D. Reed’s The Lutheran Liturgy (Philadel 


i 





thlenberg, 1947, pp. xx + 692), is a far weightier one. Based on the Lutheran 
worship as found in the Common Service Book, the book offers a “Directory for ministers, 


sts and choirmasters” (Foreword); but the author aims at something far deeper 





tter than external observance; ‘“‘more important than mastery of details is the 





an understanding, a spirit with respect to corporate worship 
and the Liturgy as a whole.””’ The American Lutheran group sustains a bi-monthly 


magazine, Una Sancta (St. Louis), to promote “personal and parochial devotional life,” 
y which corporate worship is chiefly meant. What is even, in a measure, more surprising 
is the “liturgical pull” exerted on the Free Church groups. It is not so surprising that an 
Episcopalian should write: “Your liturgical movement is but part of a world-wide move 

which is making Christian Re-union more possible.” But Denis de Rougement, 





ing made a trip back to post-war France, was amazed to find the Calvinist body there 
hard at work aliturgizing: corporate worship is for him “A Common Language,” as he 
writes enthusiastically in Christendom, XII (1947), 290-98, an article featured in Time 
July 21, 1948). Under Methodist auspices is issued Religion in Life, the editor of which 
requested the present writer for an article on “The Liturgical Movement in Catholic Cir- 
cles,” XVII (1948), 370-81. “I am surprised and gratified.” writes a Congregationalist 
clergyman, “to see so many points of agreement in what both Catholic and Protestant 
liturgical movements hope to accomplish.” It is but a slightly disguised form of the 
Roman Mass that Cyril Richardson envisages as the universal service of tomorrow, 
“Towards an Ecumenical Worship,”’ Christendom, XII (1947), 443-46. 
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a practical Young Christian Workers’ handbook of 23 inquiries on the Mass, 
The Mass in My Life, and My Life in the Mass.* This is a 32-page booklet, 
priced at a shilling, to be had from 106 Clapham Road, London, SW 9. 

Monsignor Ronald Knox has presented in The Mass in Slow Motion (New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1948, pp. 139), the Mass-action in thirteen short ser- 
mons. Although advertised as a book for adults, the sermons are as given 
to young children. The same series, much shorter and “matured,” ran 
serially in The Tablet, where this reviewer followed them eagerly. It was 
a great shock to meet the sermons in the original mold; in reaching down for 
childlikeness, there is a strain of childishness. 


Despite the best catechisms and the best Mass-sermons in the world, 
some children understand pitifully little about the Mass, even in the eighth 
grade of Catholic schools. Sister Brendan Leger worked out a Catholic 
University doctoral thesis, Children’s Understanding of the Mass (Washing- 
ton: Cath. Univ., 1948, pp. 122), by submitting a written questionnaire 
to some 2000 children in selected schools in three eastern American cities, 
and then interviewing two “good,” four “medium,” and two ‘‘poor”’ pupils 
from each of the classrooms so sampled. Her dissertation is a stirring 
challenge to us all to be more certain that memorized forms be accompanied 
by correct ideas indelibly implanted in the growing minds of the young 
auditors.” 


It was the late Monsignor Stedman’s My Sunday Missal in our opinion 
that first gave the uninitiated layman an easy way to learn to use a missal, 
in his device of a numbered sequence of parts. The Stedman missal went 
into French and German, Italian and Spanish, Polish and various other 
languages. Of the Polish version, The Catholic Herald (London) had an item 
the late Monsignor would have relished. The leftist organ, Voice of the 
Free, protests that My Sunday Missal is undermining the basis of the state. 
“This book, under the appearance of teaching the principles of the Catholic 
faith, is waging enemy propaganda, and is undermining in the minds of 
youth the value of the democratic structure of the State, spreading intoler- 
ance and stirring up nationalistic quarrels and agitating for the omnipotence 
of the Catholic clergy. Such missals should be taken out of the hands of 
youth” (Apr. 23, 1948). 

Among the hand missals on my own shelf, the one I have enjoyed most 

? Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIX (1949), 425, lists as two useful books, the titles 
A Manual of Ceremonies for Minor Ministers, and A Manual of Ceremonies for Major 
Ministers, both by M. C. Billy (St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, New York 
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for its tang and flavor and attractive typography is the Jocist missal, 
Avec le Christ (1937). It was edited by Dom Lefebvre, but appears without 
name. Originally it was a Sunday and holyday book only, but the march 
of events now brings Avec le Christ as a daily missal. Whether or not we are 
ever going to have a CIO pocket missal, as American as a slice of pie, the 
Jocists have shown what Belgian ingenuity can do with a like problem. 

Meanwhile American skill has produced the valuable St. Mary My Every- 
day Missal and Heritage, edited by Abbott O’Brien of St. Mary’s, Newark, 
and published by Benziger. The book embodies most of the distinctive 
features of missals previously on the market and, in addition, manages to 
weave into the accessory information a storehouse of American Church 
history. 

This is the place to record the appearance of Polyglot Missal (New York: 
Vanni, 1947, pp. 531). The subtitle explains that this interesting book, 
edited by Doctor B. G. D’Ouakil, is designed both as prayer-manual and 
supplementary text-book in modern language classes. It has, in parallel 
columns, Latin, English, French, Spanish, and Italian texts of the Epistles 
and Gospels of the Sunday Masses, plus the Ordinary and Canon of the Mass. 

From the general field of Oriental liturgy we list: Alphonsus Raes, 
Introductio in liturgiam orientalem* (Romae: Pont. Inst. Stud. Or., 1947, 
pp. 288); cf. Ephemerides Liturgicae 62, 3(1948), 294. 


II 
“Christ ... is present in the Sacraments” (Mediator Dei, 20). 


In L’Iniliation chrétienne: Legons sur le baptéme (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1948, pp. 166) is posthumously reissued a celebrated series of retreat con- 
ferences by the former Sulpician P. Paris (d. 1939), based on the baptismal 
rites. Perhaps the ascetical scope of the baptismal ceremonial has never 
been better presented. 


The breath-taking decree of September 14, 1946 empowering pastors to 
act as extraordinary ministers of the sacrament of confirmation for members 
of their own flocks in extremis naturally evoked a good many commentaries 
in clerical magazines. Deserving of special note are: F. J. Connell, “The 
Recent Decree Empowering Priests to Administer Confirmation,” The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, CX VI (1947), 241-65; and E. J. Mahoney, 
“The Extraordinary Minister of Confirmation,” Clergy Review, XXVII 
(1947), 80-87. 

The decree just mentioned also called forth frequent inquiries from mission 
areas, where it would be very advantageous for all priests to have similar 
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faculties. So, on December 28, 1947, Propaganda issued a second decree, 
according to which His Holiness accorded to all Ordinaries in territories 
subject to Propaganda the right (by Canon 782, §2)to empower those in the 
ministry with the faculty of administering confirmation to all members of 
their own flocks in danger of death (AAS XL (1948), 41). 

A subsequent grant (October 25, 1948) further enlarges the scope of the 
original one in favor of chaplains assigned to maternity and foundling hos- 
pitals, so that, if both bishop and local pastor are unavailable, a chaplain 
may administer confirmation to infants in extremis: S. Cong. de Sacr, 
5869/48. 


Dom Gregory Dix (Anglican Benedictine of Nashdom Abbey) delivered a 
lecture, January 22, 1946, at Oxford University on “The Theology of Con- 
firmation in Relation to Baptism,” which was subsequently issued as a 
pamphlet (Dacre Press). The lecturer sought to establish the view that 
baptism of water has no special value or significance, save in relation with 
the real ‘‘sealing”’ of the soul by the Holy Spirit in the rite we now term con- 
firmation. Dom Hugh Connolly, being asked by a confrére setting out for 
a clerical conference at which the Dix lecture was to be discussed, jotted 
some hasty references to patristic passages showing the weakness and limita- 
tionsof the lecturer’smethods. These found their way into print in theClergy 
Review, XXVII (1947), 282-84. In Ephemerides Liturgicae, LXII (1948), 
Dom Connolly adds a postscript: ‘‘In the Clergy Review I cited only Justin 
and the Didache; I can now indicate three further passages, earlier than 
Hippolytus, in which not only is there no mention of Confirmation accom- 
panying Baptism, but in which Baptism (in water) is itself called the ‘seal’ 
(Hermas, Irenaeus, Tertullian). The other view (followed by Dix) is stated 
in its crudest form . . . ‘he who is baptized merely goes down into the water, 
like the Jews and puts away the filth of the body, but not the soul.’ Ac- 
cording to which one would suppose that the Baptism in water might be 
dispensed with as having no sacramental effect at all. I prefer the evi- 
dence of Hermas, Justin, Irenaeus, and even the Didache” (150-51). 


One of theology’s most famous debates, as to the precise matter and form 
of the sacrament of holy orders, was forever terminated in its future or 
practical bearing by the Apostolic Constitution, Sacramentum Ordinis, of 
November 30, 1947 (AAS XL [1948], 5-7). This Constitution does not 
specifically decide whether or not the Church once wished to make the 
traditio instrumentorum an essential requisite, but does say that if such a 
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decision was formerly taken, the Church has power to revoke it, and so 
decrees. 

Naturally in a matter of such historical complexity and great moment, 
it is essential that the full sense and bearing of the papal document be set 
out with all clarity and completeness. This need is met in this instance by 
the Vatican’s action in putting all the preparatory documents at the disposal 
of Father Francis Hiirth (Periodica, XX XVII [1948], 1-56), and thus enabl- 
ing him to bring out the text with fullest commentary. Ephemerides 
Liturgicae, LXII (1948), bases its discussion wholly on Father Hiirth’s. 

The precise determination of the complete and sole matter and form with 
respect to each of the three orders is as follows: 


Order: Matter: Form: 

Diaconate: Impositio manus “Emitte in eum, quaesumus, Domine, 
Spiritum Sanctum quo in opus 
ministerii tui fideliter exsequendi 
septiformis gratiae tuae munere ro- 
boretur.” : 

Priesthood: Impositio manuum “Da, quaesumus, Omnipotens Pater, 
in hunc famulum tuum presbyterii 
dignitatem; innova in visceribus 
eius spiritum sanctitatis, ut accep- 
tum a Te, Deus, secundi meriti 
munus obtineat, censuramque mo- 
rum exemplo suae conversationis 
insinuet.” 

Episcopacy: Impositio manuum “Comple in sacerdote tuo mini- 
sterii tui summam, et ormamentis 
totius glorificationis instructum, coe- 
lestis unguenti rore sanctifica.”’ 


One already hears of pilgrimages by airplane to Fatima-Lourdes-Rome, 
and the like. So there is bearing in extending the provisions of Canon 883, 
dealing with confessional faculties for a sea-voyage, to the air lanes, which 
the Holy See did, December 16, 1947 (AAS XL [1948], 17). 


In 1931 Pius XI ordered work begun on a revision of the venerable 
Pontificale Romanum, which is practically just as it stood in 1296. The 
tubrical aspect of the task was got ready, but the historical investigations 
struck such snags that the work halted. Meanwhile, M. Andrieu was pur- 
suing the history of the Pontifical, in a work that in the end grew into four 
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large volumes, Le Pontifical Romain au Moyen Age (Rome: Bibl. Vat., 
1938-41). In Brazil Monsignor Joachim Nabuco composed and brought 
out his three-volume work, Pontificalis Romani Expositio (Leopoldville, 
Brazil: Vozes, 1945). The appearance of these two large works offered 
our English-language expert on the Pontifical, Canon E. Long, the golden 
opportunity of treating them: “The Roman Pontifical, Two Recent Works,”’ 
in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXTX (1947),477-88. This is a sparkling 
study, and (we wager) will have more new information per page than would 
be possible in almost any other sphere of the liturgy. Canon Long concludes 
that Monsignor Nabuco “would seem to have the qualifications for a worth- 
while commentary on the Ceremonial of Bishops. It needs revision as much 
as the Pontifical, and one can hardly be satisfactorily done, while leaving the 
other undone.” 


Rev. Philip T. Weller (Diocese of LaCrosse) embarked years ago on the 
laborious task of producing a completely bilingual edition of the Roman 
Ritual. The third part of the entire work was issued first, as it furnishes 
that vast armory of blessings, which a priest may impart, but actually hardly 
ever does, for lack of applicants. The work is entitled, The Roman Ritual: 
III: The Blessings (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1947, pp. 498). Father Weller in- 
forms us that the other two volumes are in the last stages of preparation. 
In view of the vernacular permissions in connection with the use of the 
Roman Ritual (in response to a request from the bishops), and hinted at 
in Mediator Dei, Father Weller’s pioneer English version could have world- 
wide consequences. Meanwhile Bishop J. H. Schlarmann (Peoria) has trans- 
lated, and the Catholic Rural Life Conference (8301 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines), has beautifully issued With the Blessing of the Church, a 32-page 
pamphlet embodying Mother Church’s many blessings for farm and home. 


A veteran student of the Oriental Rites has again produced a work that 
meets with favorable welcome: P. De Meester, Studi sui sacramenti ammini- 
strats secundo il rilo bizantino: Storia, disciplina, riti abbreviali, questione 
connesse* (Rome: Ediz. Lit., 1947, pp. 299); cf. Rev. Bén. LVIII (1948), 170. 


III 


“All these developments attest the abiding life of the immaculate 
Spouse of JesusChrist through thesemany centuries”’ (Mediator Dei, 
50). 
The Early History of the Liturgy. By J. H. Scrawley. Revised edition 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1947, pp. xviii + 240). 
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This is a remarkably fine survey treatment of the first five centuries. 
Issued as one of the Cambridge Handbooks of Liturgical Study in 1913, it 
then bore grateful acknowledgement of an indebtedness, running over a 
period of years, to the veteran Edmund Bishop, and one can see many a time 
how Bishop’s intervention cut Gordian knots among conflicting theories. 
The work was deservedly popular, but had been long out of print. 

In approaching the task of revision, Doctor Scrawley availed himself 
repeatedly of the guidance of the great scholar just departed, Dom Hugh 
Connolly. Asa sample of his salutary influence we may cite the unquestioned 
acceptance of De sacramentis and De mysteriis as authentic works of St. 
Ambrose: “‘Much fuller evidence is supplied by the treatise, De Sacramentis, 
which, though printed among the works of Ambrose, has, even by its 
Maurist editors, long been subject to misgivings as to its authorship, while 
scholars have recognized its close relationship to the treatise De M ysteriis. 
Probst and Dom Morin had independently suggested that the book contains 
the actual words of the addresses of Ambrose to the newly-baptized taken 
down at the time by a notarius. In 1928 Dom Morin reinforced his original 
thesis in a powerful article, and more recently Dom Connolly, by a careful 
analysis of style and the character of the Scripture quotations, has supplied 
convincing arguments in favor of its genuineness. While De Mysteriis is a 
single treatise, a recast of lectures given, De Sacramentis is an actual, full 
report of the addresses. These addresses can only have been published 
after the death of Ambrose, as alike in De Mystertis and in other writings he 
still recognizes the existence of the disciplina arcani” (155). Of course, the 
significance of this fact lies in the circumstance that here we have unques- 
tionably the ‘trough draft” of the Canon of the Roman Mass of today. 

Scrawley writes from such abundant knowledge that his style is ency- 
clopedic, but it never loses itself in minutiae: most of the documentation is 
relegated to the footnotes or given by reference only. This is one of the 
best works, long or short, on the subject. 


An announcement well calculated to fill many with pleasant anticipation 
is that Father J. M. Hanssens’ long work on Amalar is now issuing into print. 
The Vatican Library has brought out the first volume: Amalarii Episcopi 
Opera Liturgica Omnia: I: Introductio, Opera Minora* (1948, pp. 390); cf. 
Rev. d’hist. eccl., XLII (1948), 217. 


Two entire fascicles, 162, 163, of the slow-paced Dictionnaire d’archéo- 
logie et de liturgie* (Paris: Letouzey, 1948), are devoted to the article, 
“Rome”: Rev. d’hist. eccl., XLIITI (1948), 658. 
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The Henry Bradshaw Society For Editing Rare Liturgical Manuscripts 
is hastening to bridge the gap of the war-years in its 60-year publication 
series. Late in 1948 there was issued to the members, in return for the 
1945-46 subscriptions, Te Customary of the Cathedral Priory Church of 
Norwich (London: Harrison & Sons for Bradshaw Society, pp. xxxvi + 256), 
This is MS. 465 in the Library of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, edited by 
J. B. L. Tolhurst. The Customary is securely dated as of 1258-65, and it 
represents the circuit of a year’s life in a Benedictine house as organized 
around its liturgical functions. 

For the 1947-48 subscriptions it is hoped to issue before long Psalter 
Collects from V-VI Century Sources, edited by Dom Brou from the papers 
of the late Dom André Wilmart. It is gratifying to note, year by year, how 
American libraries and individuals are enrolling in the Bradshaw Society; its 
secretary at present is F. Wormald, 506 Beatty House, Dolphin Square, 
London SW 1. 


Libri liturgici manuscripti bibliothecarum Hungariae: I: Libri liturgici 
manuscriptt ad Missam pertinentes.* Polycarp Rado (Budapest: Muses 
National, 1947, pp. 223). 

Two handwritten sacramentaries, 46 missals, and 5 lectionaries in Hun- 
garian public libraries are here conscientiously described. The paleograph- 
ical data is supplemented by items concerning provenance, history, and 
bibliography of each volume, and the whole is enhanced by two good in- 
dices; cf. Rev. Bén., LVII (1947), 242. 


The editors of Ephemerides Liturgicae performed a public service by gath- 
ering the many liturgical items that have issued from the Holy See since the 
last official appendix to the Decreta Authentica (1927), and issuing them ina 
handy little volume, Collectio decretorum ad sacram liturgiam spectantium ab 
anno 1927 ad annum 1946 (Rome: Ediz. Liturg., 1947, pp. 164). One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine documents, chronologically arranged and _ cross- 
indexed, make up the collection, most of them emanating from the Congre- 
gation of Rites. 

IV 
~The Divine Office is the prayer of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ 
offered to God”’ (Mediator Dei, 61). 

On reading Dom Froger’s massive monograph, Les origines de Prime 

(Rome: Ediz. Lit., 1946), I was convinced that he had disposed for all time 
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of the view, commonly held since late sixteenth century, that the new service 
for daybreak (novella solemnitas) of which Cassian describes the institution 
in his own abbey at Bethlehem, is what we now style Prime, so cogent and 
so multiple are his arguments for identifying it with what we now style 
Lauds. However, Dom Chadwick, in The Journal of Theological Siudies, 
XLIX (1948), 178-82, in admitting much of Froger’s argument, counters 
by insisting: “If anything is clear from those two chapters of the Jnstitutes, 
it is that they are so obscure that misunderstanding is possible from the 
start. 


When Pope Pius X published the Divino A fflatu (Nov. 1, 1911), he said, 
as we may still read at the head of our Missal, ‘“‘We have here taken the first 
step in the revision of the Roman Breviary and Missal.” What other steps 
are to be anticipated? The same Pius X directed (Oct. 23, 1913) that the 
historical lessons for all local offices be rewritten according to modern criti- 
cal sources; rumor runs from time to time that this task is nearingcompletion. 
Meanwhile, Cardinal Nasalli-Rocca di Cornegliano, Archbishop of Bologna, 
had printed the third time for private circulation as a manuscript, De 
Breviario Romano et kalendario eiusdem breviarii reformando. The Cardinal’s 
Latin text was published in French in Pariosse et liturgie, I (1947), 30-43, 
and digested in German in Lebe mit der Kirche, XIII (May 1947) 201-03. 
On the basis of the Cardinal-Archbishop’s three guiding principles, brevitas, 
veritas, sobrielas, Abbot Capelle has been running articles in Questions liturg. 
et par., XXVIII (1947), 2-15; 65-71, etc.; Orate Fratres, XXI (1947), 424-29, 
summarizes for American readers the first of these installments. These docu- 
ments were made available to me by Orate Fratres. 

Meanwhile a similar scheme for reform was published by Casimir Zsilin- 
sky in Paroisse et liturgie, II (1948), 77-98. Pius Parsch had already given 
his suggestions in printed form in Lebe mit der Kirche, XIII (1947), 197-200. 
Latterly Father Doncoeur has discussed the subject in the first part of his 
stirring ‘““Etapes décisives de l’effort liturgique contemporain,” in Ffudes, 
CCLIX, 10 (Nov. 19, 1948), and in this country Father H. A. Reinhold sets 
down a list of desiderata, ‘Towards the Breviary Reform,” Orate Fratres, 
XXIII (1948), 74-79. Did we mention that the Rome-edited Ephemerides 
Liturgicae recently circularized its subscribers asking them to send in their 
ideas as to what Breviary reforms should involve? The printed letter 
stated that this is a private undertaking, but that the results would be 
brought before competent authority. Father Doncoeur repeats the dictum 
of Cardinal Nasalli-Rocca; this reform est in votis omnium. 
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“The Breviary envisaged by Pope Pius X will be a masterpiece when 
completed. The text throughout will be edited in the scientific manner 
which this age understands so well. This will require much time and much 
labor.” So writes Father Matthew Britt,O.S.B., in the Editor’s Preface of 
a new edition of The Hymns of the Breviary and Missal (New York: Benziger, 
1948, pp. 448). “With the exception of the fine new Latin Psalter which 
appeared in 1945 the textual revision planned is still to be made. No 
verbal changes were made in the hymns... .”’; but of course there have been 
some new hymns added in the quarter-century since the work was first 


issued. 


The Book of Psalms is attracting no small attention. The Knox transla- 
tion meets with a mixed welcome, and a second English rendering from the 
‘‘new’’ Latin Psalter is also at hand; these, however, both fall outside the 
scope of this liturgical survey. But the work, Psalms and Canticles of the 
Breviary, by R. J. Foster (Westminster: Newman, 1948, pp. 275), was pre- 
pared to afford priests (and others) a non-technical commentary on the 
sacred songs. The work proves disappointing in that it does not give any 
version of the texts, compelling its users to open Breviary or Bible, or to 
miss much of its application. It makes incidental use of phrases from the 
new Latin version for illustration. It will be found to embody the best of 
the commentaries. 


Father Blase Strittmatter of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, has just 
brought out Sacred Latin Hymns* (1948, pp. 64), as a supplementary text 
in ecclesiastical Latin; cf. Orate Fratres, XXIII (1948), 48-49. 

\ 
“Hence, the liturgical year... is rather Christ Himself who is ever 
living in His Church” (Mediator Dei, 165). 

It is just twenty-five years since Pius Parsch’s Das Jahr des Heiles first 
appeared. Between the wars there were twelve annual editions of the work, 
which grew into two and then into three volumes, the set. In the course 
of time translations into French, Italian, Dutch, Hungarian, Portuguese, 
Swedish, and Japanese were made. Spanish and English translations are 
also in preparation, the latter having been announced again and again. 
The post-war shortage of paper is responsible for the fact that the German 
original resumes as a one-volume condensed and revised edition: Das Jahr 


des Heiles (Klosterneuburg: Volkslit. Apost., 1947, pp. 733). 
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It is a little over a full century since the volumes of Guéranger’s cele- 
brated work, The Liturgical Year, began issuing from the presses; the English 
translation of the work is now being reissued and distributed by the New- 
man Bookshop, five volumes are now at hand, and others are promised at 
two-month intervals. 


The Grailville Group at Loveland, Ohio, continues to produce valuable 
materials for imbuing modern American laity with the spirit of the liturgy. 
In this line is Holy Spring, a 34-page, half-dollar, mimeographed manual on 
Lent up to Laetare Sunday included. 


With Christ Through the Year. By B. Strasser, illustrations by Sister 
Justina Knapp (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1947, pp. 308). The subtitle of this 
work reads: ‘The Liturgical Year in Word and Symbols.” Representation 
in the form of symbols has been a conspicuous feature of Catholic places of 
worship since catacomb days. Father Strasser and the skilled artist col- 
laborating with him set themselves the task of providing some sort of 
pictorial representation, not only for the greater feasts of the Church Year, 
but for practically every Sunday and major episode in the year’s liturgy. 
The drawings and the text combine to provide an instructive year round 
guide through the Church year. 


Rey. E. C. Messenger has been adding to his other merits by diligently 
composing, under the general title, The A postolate of the Sunday Mass, a 
series of books being published in London by Sands & Company, dealing 
with the Dominical cycle of the Church year. Up to the end of 1947 three 
books were in print, three in preparation. Those in print were: 

I: The Sunday Introits and Graduals Simply Explained (1947, pp. 175). 

II: The Sunday Collects Simply Explained (second edition, 1947, pp. 123). 

III: The Sunday Epistles Simply Explained (second edition, 1947, 

pp. 182). 
Volumes to come: 

IV: The Sunday Gospels Simply Explained. 

V: The Sunday Offertories and Secrets Simply Explained. 

VI: The Sunday Communions and Post-Communions Simply Explained. 
The books now in print are of high calibre, and promise much for the balance 
of the series. ‘Any book,” writes Archbishop Godfrey, Apostolic Delegate, 
in his Foreword to /ntroits, ‘‘that helps to increase love and devotion to the 
Mass is surely something that we must all welcome.” 
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“Undoubtedly there are many who desire a clear, yet succinct, a reliable 
yet non-technical explanation of the epistles read on Sundays and holydays 
of obligation. Father Herbst’s book fulfills these requirements,” writes 
Father M. J. Gruenthaner in his Introduction to The Epistles As I Know 
Them by Father Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. (New York: Benziger, 1947, pp. 
251). The book presents the Sunday epistles in the Confraternity Version, 
with a commentary based, as the author states, chiefly on Cornelius 4 
Lapide. 


From Sunday to Sunday: An Interpretation of the Proper of the Mass 
Thai Seeks to Place the Venerable Liturgy in Modern Focus, by Th. Plass- 
mann (Paterson: Guild Press, 1948, pp. 409). We shall lean on editorial 
courtesy and borrow part of Orate Fratres’ laudatory review of this book by 
the well-known president of St. Bonaventure’s College: “The book offers a 
series of fruitful reflections on the Mass for all Sundays and holy days. A 
unified picture of each Mass is presented in five closely interrelated parts: 
1) the theme, a text chosen from the Gospel of the day; 2) the liturgical setting, 
drawn from the introit and collect; 3) the lesson, covering the epistle, gospel 
and intervening prayers; 4) the prayer, based on the offertory, consecration 
and communion; 5) practice, a specific resolution to be taken into one’s 
everyday life and to be translated into action during the week” (Orat. Frat., 
XXIII [1948], 42-43). 


All the books just mentioned deal almost exclusively with the proper 
parts of the Sunday Masses. Much less frequent are those that also take 
up the week-day Masses. The first volume of Monsignor Hellriegel’s two- 
volume work does embody all the feasts of the temporal cycle, while his 
promised second volume will be devoted exclusively to the sanctoral. The 
Vine and the Branches: I: The Vine (St. Louis: Pio Decimo, 1948, pp. 317). 
Against Monsignor Hellriegel it might have been formerly urged, multum 
legit, parum scribit; but if fault there were, amends are made in papers 
contributed to liturgical weeks, articles to Orale Fratres, and his 1944 
booklet, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Those were incidental and oc- 
casional flashes; the full “message” is now being made available at last. 
Monsignor is a born pedagogue, one for whom the message is far more 
important than the messenger, but the messenger wins people and makes 
friends by imparting his very “good news.”” His second volume, so much 
more badly needed, will be awaited with impatience. 


Every year, at liturgical week, the sisters present express a desire to 
have meditations for the weekdays based upon the liturgy. Their patience 
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is being rewarded in the work of Father Joseph McSorley, whose first 
volume of Meditations For Everyman (St. Louis: Herder, 1947, pp. 199), 
affords clear and simple and heartening considerations, in the style made 
familiar by his Primer of Prayer or Think and Pray. Meditations For Every- 
man in this volume cover the Advent-to-Pentecost period; the promised 
second volume will provide the Pentecost-to-Advent months. But it should 
be noted that, Sundays excepted, the meditations are only apparently re- 
lated to the Church year. 


When Father L. J. O’Connell (Diocese of Bellville) brought out The 
Book of Ceremonies in 1943, he stated in the Preface: ““The ceremonies of 
Holy Week are not in this manual. A separate booklet containing them is 
being prepared.”” That promise is now redeemed in Holy Week in Large 
and Small Churches (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1947), and in the process the booklet 
has grown to number 332 pages. ‘The ceremonies of Holy Week,”’ says 
the author, “are among the most beautiful, and yet perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of the entire Liturgical Year.... It can be said safely that no priest 
undertakes the ceremonies of Holy Week . . . without some proximate prep- 
aration.... And yet... there are few occasions in the year in which there 
is less time to spend in mastering the details of ceremonies.’”’ All the methods 
the author successfully used in The Book of Ceremonies are still in fine 
working order: comprehensive survey, clear-cut directions by ‘‘parts,’”’ good 
diagrams.” 

VI 
“A congregation ...in which our Saviour together with His chil- 
dren ...sings...cannot keep silent’? (Mediator Dei, 192). 

Bewailing the lack in post-war Germany of a special magazine devoted 
to church music, Ferdinand Haberl and Adam Gottron have brought out 
an 84-page brochure, Musik und Altar (Freiburg-i-B: Christophorus, 1948), 
making available sixteen short, practical articles to priests and others in 
charge of church music to inspire congregations to sing in the way for which 
Mediator pleads: ‘Let the full harmonious singing of our people rise to 
heaven ‘like the bursting of a thunderous sea.’ ” 


“Congregational Singing at Mass: a Realist’s Solution,” by Gregory 
Murray in Liturgy*, XVI (1947), 80-88; digested in Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
LXII (1948), 176. Father Murray, organist at Downside, advocates at- 
tempting only the simplest chants of the Ordinary, which are, too, the oldest, 
the very ones sung by the people in St. Gregory’s time. 
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Some time after an article had appeared in The English Liturgist, IV 


(1946), on “*Plainsong and the Vernacular Liturgy,”’ the same Father Murray 
just mentioned entered a vigorous protest against attempting any such 
marriage of convenience: *‘Plainsong and a Vernacular Liturgy,” Downside 
Review, LXV (1947), 131-39. 

The “marriageability,’’ so to speak, seemed to be well set out in an un- 
published doctoral dissertation (1947) by Father C. J. McNaspy, The Usage 
of the Iroquois Tongue at Caughnawaga in Chanting Liturgical Services. A 
similar ‘‘mixed marriage” was celebrated at Pekin, April 1948, when 
Cardinal Tien pontificated at a Mass the score for which was composed by 
an expert in ancient Chinese music, using tenth-century modes. Bystanders 
remarked the similarity to Ambrosian and Gregorian chant; cf. Ephem., 
Lit., LNITL (1948), 320. 

VII 
This applies to the other fine arts, especially architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting” (Mediator Dei, 195). 

Churches: Their Plan and Furnishings. By Peter F. Anson (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1948, pp. xx + 242). Illustrations by the author. 

“Peter Anson has asked me to Americanize his book, and to add such 
notes as will make it provocative for the reading public in this country. 
He insistently told me not to pull any punches, and to be my own self as 
he knows me from articles and letters.” So Father H. A. Reinhold begins 
his Editor’s Note in the front of this volume. ‘‘Provocative” often carries 
a pejorative sense, as exciting to anger, inviting resentment, even giving 
some offence. I imagine Father Reinhold feels that some pastors and 
architects combined need all but violent prodding to prevent them from 
multiplying churches that are, as Anson phrases it, “‘ill-adapted to public 
worship” because of “‘an obvious ignorance of functional requirements”’ (x). 
Besides the structure and disposition of the building, the volume treats of 
practically everything used in equipping church buildings and conducting 
services within them. It is chiefly in connection with the hundreds of line 
drawings that “‘“HAR” has done his editing. This book is a great boon for 
architects and for priests engaged in building or restoring churches. 


Geoffrey Webb wrote a very excellent article on the ‘‘Inspired Symbolism” 
of the Christian altar, which was published in Lifurgical Arts back in 1942; 
he has since brought it before a new circle of readers in Life of the Spirit, 
II (1947-48), 10-19. Mention of this article reminds one that Clergy Review 
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for October 1948, under the heading ‘‘Notes on Recent Work” ran a factual 
and optimistic survey by J. L. Lanstaff on “Ecclesiastical Arts and Crafts.” 


The years of devoted and effective work that Mr. Maurice A. Lavanoux 
has put into the editing of the Liturgical Arts quarterly received recognition 
when he was invited to speak on the Catholic Hour radio program, August 
22 and 29, 1948. In the first of these broadcasts he dwelt upon the growth 
of religious architecture and art in the past, and in the second took stock 
of the state of affairs in the same areas today, finding here both comfort 
and encouragement in the sections of the Mediator bearing on this theme. 
The broadcasts are reprinted with his own added commentary in Liturgical 
Arts, XVII (1948), 14-16. 


One of Mr. Lavanoux’s editorial sensations was the publicity accorded 
by his journal to the work of Ivan MeStrovi¢, much of it done for churches; 
cf. Malvina Hoffman, ‘‘Where There is No Vision the People Perish,’”” XV 
(1947), 89-100: “His work broke like a thundering challenge upon the art 
world in America.””’ Here was a ‘modern Michelangelo,’ was a remark 
made more than once. The great Croatian artist was imprisoned during 
World War II for his Allied sympathy; by the Vatican intervention he was 
released from prison in 1942; in 1946 Syracuse University offered him a 
professorship, and in 1947 the Metropolitan Museum in New York ac- 
corded him the distinction of a one-man exhibition, one of the few in that 
institution’s 77 years. It is now at the University of Syracuse that the 
fruitful evening of his life continues to enrich America. Doctor William 
Miller and his associates of the Syracuse University Press have now pro- 
duced a luxus-monograph, MeStrovié, 192 pages, ten by fourteen inches, 
giving one hundred and fifty-eight reproductions of his work in marble, 
bronze, plaster, wood and diorite together with information about the artist 
and his life-story up to now. 

The same Mr. MeStrovi¢, incidentally, is one of ten sculptors, models of 
whose work, under the auspices of the Liturgical Arts Society, made up 
the Statue Project, exhibited in the Demotte Galleries, 39 East 51st Street, 
New York, January 10-February 10th. Father John LaFarge, retiring 
editor-in-chief of America, describes it as a ““New View of an Old Problem,” 
America, LXXX (Dec. 25, 1948), 316-18. Fifteen sculptors were invited 
to submit models of the statuary subjects most commonly used in Catholic 
Churches, the Sacred Heart, the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Francis, etc. 
A Liturgical Arts jury selected the work of ten for exhibition. The others 
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are Janet de Coux, Suzanne Sardeau, Erwin F. Frey, K. George Kratina, 
Henry Kreis, Oronzio Maldorelli, Henry Rex, and Charles Umlauf. 

“This is the first attempt in the United States,” said Fr. LaFarge, “as 
far as I know, to apply in a practical fashion the resources of free, creative 
and generally recognized artistic talent to the problem of some form of 
multiple or even mass production of religious sculpture. It is an effort to 
place at the disposal of a wide circle of patrons those resources which in- 
dividual patrons—bishops, pastors, educators: all men and women of culti- 
vation and experience—have been enlisting for their own particular 
projects. ... 

“The main point is that something positive, something constructive, has 
been attempted. The project points to the possibility of utilizing, in the 
interests of genuinely creative art on the one hand and of Christian piety 
on the other, the many technical and commercial facilities for wide repro- 
duction that exist in this country at the present time. It is only by such 
projects, not by mere sterile and acid complaints, that any genuine reform 
of abuses can be carried through.”’ 

What may have helped inspire this New York exhibition was the one held 
last year in Rio de Janeiro by the Sociedad Brasilera de Arte Cristiana, a 
good account of which, written by that society’s president, Carlos Oswald, 
graces the first issue of the review, Latinoamerica (Mexico City, January, 
1949), 11-13 

VIII 
‘The most pressing duty of Christians is to live the liturgical life”’ 
(Mediator Dei, 197). 

A.M. and P.M.., in all liturgical circles, have a new meaning now, as 
designating the era prior to the Mediator, or the brief but fruitful period 
that has elapsed since that great document was issued. From the troubled 
ante-M ediator conditions in the German-speaking countries, Francis C. Hecht 
gives the full text of the letter of the late Cardinal Maglione, Secretary of 
State, to Cardinal Bertram, of December 24, 1943, with a summary com- 
mentary, in Ephemerides Liturgicae, LXII (1948), 285-87; 287-90. How 
that crisis struck a Belgian observer is told by Dom Lambert Beauduin in 
“L’Encyclique ‘Mediator Dei,’”’ in La Maison-Dieu, XIII (1948), 7-25, a 
topic he had already treated in those columns. The impressions and re- 
flections of one who was in the very midst of the battle, Pius Parsch, have 
been set on paper in “Der neue Enzyclika und unsere Bewegung,” (Lebe 
mit der Kirche, XIV {1948], 137-44), put at my disposal by Father Godfrey 
Dieckmann, editor of Orate Fratres. 
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The joys and exaltation of the post-Mediator period may be illustrated by 
reprinting the grateful distichs with which Father E. D’Anversa salutes it 
in the first issue of Ephemerides Liturgicae to appear after the encyclical 
had been issued: 


“Mediator Dei” 
Est liturgistis ‘Mediator’ codicis instar: 
Permultae grates sint tibi, summe Pater. 
Thesauro profers hodierna simulque vetusta: 
Cunctaque tutaris iure vigente Petri. 
Quid liturgia sit nitide tu sculpere nosti: 
Cultus quem praestant mystica membra Deo. 
Nosque Deo religat, simul inter nosmet adunat: 
Religiosus hic est et socialis amor. 
Nunc caedis studium scindit vel semina rerum: 
At liturgia nos unit amore Dei. 
Pro dono donet Mediator pacifer ipse 
Annos innubes innumerosque Pio. 


That same issue, by way of providing the new diocesan directors of 
liturgical action with a tried and tested instrument, reprinted the detailed 
provisions made in this respect by the late Cardinal Villeneuve for Quebec 
and issued, February 2, 1937, (LXII [1948], 113-16). 

When the Master of the Sacred Apostolic Palace, Father Mariano Cordo- 
vani, published a very short commentary on Mediator in the Osservatore 
Romano (March 15), one of the points he stressed most was doctrinal clari- 
fication on the essence of the Mass as a sacrifice: “Every theologian will 
have to keep in mind its doctrinal clarification on the essence of the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass; every one of the faithful will understand better his 
own way of taking part in that divine Sacrifice.” (The entire statement 
is reprinted in translation in Amer. Eccles. Review, CXIX [October 1948], 
241-43). 

Father J. M. Hanssens in his two-part commentary in La Civilta Cattolica 
gave a general exposé in the first section, and reserved his second for the 
part of the encyclical dealing with the Eucharist: XCIX, 1 (March 20), 
579-91; XCIX, 2 (May 1, 1948), 242-55. Father Joseph Putz at Kurseong, 
editor of The Clergy Monthly, was just fresh from his labors in getting his 
own splendid My Mass through its sixth edition (distributed in this country 
by the Newman Bookshop), when he gave his readers a very careful treat- 
ment of the letter. Father Putz considered the section on how the laity 
collaborate in offering the Mass, paragraphs 92-94, as ‘‘probably the most 
important doctrinal statement in the whole encyclical” (126); cf. ‘‘An En- 
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cyclical on the Liturgy,” and “Priest and Laity at Mass According to Pius 
XII” (XII, 3 [April], 81-97; XII, 4 [May], 121-32, 140). 

The revived Theologie und Glaube (III [1948], 185-99) affords a good 
commentary on Mediator by Professor Joseph Pascher of Munich, who sug- 





gests that the term, “Liturgical Movement,” is now in a measure old- 


fashioned, as superseded by the papal expression, “liturgical apostolate.” 

Doctor Pascher hails the section on lay collaboration in offering the Mass 
as a modern evangel: ‘“‘What is here said of the role of the faithful is of 
extraordinary significance. The layman’s position in the central point of 
religion can not be phrased more emphatically in religious terminology than 
by saying that he really shares in offering the Body and Blood of Christ. 
For an age that really calls to the laity, this is truly a Good Tiding.” 

But by far the fullest treatment of the Mediator up to now is the record 
of the Belgian Liturgical Week, held at Mt.-César, Louvain, June 15-17, 
where the letter formed the theme throughout. The proceedings in Les 
questions liturgiques et paroissiales, III, 4 (1948), run to about 150 pages, 
including a Mediator bibliography of over one hundred items. Readers of 
THEOLOGICAL Stupies will doubtless be interested chiefly in the paper of 
Canon J. Thomas of Namur on ‘The Sacrificial Doctrine of the Encyclical,” 
where he takes the view (advocated by others) that Mediator neither en- 
dorses nor rejects any of the theories being debated by theologians. ‘‘Dis- 
cussion will go on, after as before the encyclical, as to the essence of the 
sacrifice of the Mass, on oblationism and immolationism, on the relative 
value of the consecration and of other parts of the Mass, communion in 
particular. Discussions of the schools, these. For the catechetics one has 
the essential point well set out: by what means to give the faithful the true 
sense of the Mass, and, in the Mass, of the communion, and also, for their 
participation, the true sense of ‘their’ Mass’’ (164). 

When Lent came around the encyclical, or allied liturgical topics, formed 
the subjects of many pastoral letters, enumerated by Eph. Lit., LXII (1948), 
312-13. During Easter week Monsignor Robert E. Brennan, diocesan 
director of music (Los Angeles), gave a powerful address on Mediator at 
the seminary section of the NCEA meeting in San Francisco; besides being 
printed in the Proceedings, this address was issued in pamphlet form by the 
NCWC News Service. In his peroration Monsignor Brennan, noting the 
absence in Mediator of all that concerns the other six sacraments, adds: 
“One is led to conjecture that there is to be yet another encyclical on the 
liturgy, to complete the trinity of the Mystici Corporis and the Mediator 
Dei.”’ The author of these notes, in preparing the America Press edition 
of the Vatican-English version, was inclined to see in paragraph 94 a token 
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of doctrinal development: “Historians of the Eucharist may one day cite 
this passage as the first authoritative statement expressing this teaching” 
(p. 92). The NCWC and the Paulist Press also brought out the text. 
Boston College had a six-week summer course on the Mediator; Catholic 
University, a four-week course on the letter’s Eucharistic doctrine; Loyola 
University in Los Angeles had a one-week institute on the Mass in Mediator. 
The Second Maritime Liturgical Week in Antigonish treated liturgy in 
education as sketched in this Encyclical. 
. Thus it is not surprising that in November 1948 the executive committee 
of the Liturgical Conference should have sponsored a program of public 
Masses of thanksgiving to mark the first anniversary of the issuance of 
the great document, or that Archbishop Ritter in St. Louis should have 
turned to it by way of preparing his flock to participate more fruitfully in 
the next American Liturgical Week there, August 22-26, 1949. 


IX 


“Particularly by periodic conferences and lectures, by special study 
weeks and the like, teach (the liturgy to) the Christian people”’ 
(Mediator Dei, 202). 

The first number of the Laacher Hefte (1948) bears the announcement 
of the foundation, January 31, 1948, at Maria Laach of the Abbot Herwegen 
Institute, a center of liturgical and monastic research. The same issue 
carries a short sketch of the Institute’s guiding principles. Thus is resumed 
a celebrated center of study that brought rich returns to liturgical science. 
The Holy See has recently sent Maria Laach a papal letter to convey its 
fatherly interest and papal blessing on the Abbey’s liturgical apostolate, and 
in particular on the Herwegen Institute. 


As Orate Fratres begins its twenty-third volume, it reminds us that ten 
years have passed since its founder, Virgil Michel, O.S.B., was taken from 
our midst. It is gratifying to learn that over in Salzburg, Father Thomas 
Michels, O.S.B., is inaugurating the Virgil Michel Memorial Institute of 
Christian Antiquity and Liturgy. ‘I am sure,”’ writes Fr. Michels in Orate 
Fratres, XXIII, 1, 35, “that the name will appeal to many Americans who 
know of the great part your confrére played in promoting the cause of the 
liturgy, and also to Europeans who will see in it a symbol of the most nec- 
essary solidarity between the Catholics on both sides of the ocean.” 

Catholics on both sides of the ocean may well watch the center of liturgical 
studies growing up at Notre Dame University, under the guidance of Rev. 
Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. Two brief accounts of last summer’s work ap- 
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pear in Liturgical Aris, XVII (1948), 12, 13: “Brick and Mortar Grace,” 
by W. A. Sturges, and *‘The Liturgical Arts at Notre Dame,” by Rev. H. A. 
Reinhold. Plans for the third successive summer indicate constant growth 
in scope and depth; Father Jungmann is coming from Innsbruck for the 
course in Mass-history prior to Gregory I, and Mr. Donald Attwater, from 
England, for one in Oriental rites. 

Historical propriety was in many ways served when the Abbey of Mt.- 
César, Louvain, was able to resume this year the Belgian liturgical weeks 
begun there many years ago. The French Week was held this year at 
Vanves, April 7-9, on the theme, “The Liturgy of the Sick,” while the 
Italian one was scheduled for Brixen in September to deal with the liturgical 
movement; I have not seen press reports of it. Besides the Canadian Week 
held at Antigonish, August 17-20, there was one for priests exclusively at 
Vancouver, August 2-6. The ninth United States Week was held at Boston, 
August 2-6, dealing with ‘“‘The New Man in Christ.” 


This mention of Liturgical Week, sponsored by the Liturgical Conference, 
reminds us to list its recent publications. The proceedings of the 1946 
week in Denver issued as Family Life in Christ (1947, pp. 179), those of 
Portland’s 1947 week have just issued as Christ's Sacrifice and Ours (1948, 
pp. 153). Realizing that these annual volumes embody constant reiteration 
of the same general themes, the Conference asked Mary Perkins to edit, 
from the first six annual issues, a composite picture of the aims and ob- 
jectives of Liturgical Week. This is The Sacramental Way (New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1948, pp. 404). Then, too, the Conference brought out in 
1947 and reissued in 1948 a 32-page anonymous pamphlet, What is the Li- 
turgical Movement? 


Dom Rousseau’s excellent little book, Histoire du mouvement liturgique 
(1945), has been translated at Boston College, and publication may be 
looked for shortly. The Mass of the Future (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1948 pp. 
360), by the present writer, essays to conjecture various modifications the 
Holy See may effect in a further unfolding of the liturgical movement. 

The advent of post-noon Mass seems to advance steadily, with most of 
the news coming at present from the foreign missions. There seems to be 
more than a hint as to its spread in “Church on Wheels,” Jesuit Missions 
XXII (December, 1948), 272, where, discoursing on the multiple advantages 
of Father Sontag’s motorized equipment, Wm. J. Brennan makes this re- 
mark: ‘It hasn’t solved all the problems: one night 61 men were present, 
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and only three showed up for Mass in the morning; soon, perhaps, Father 
will have permission for evening Mass.” 

A similar ‘‘perhaps”’ of a year ago that has now become reality relates to 
Japan. The Superior of the Jesuits in that country stated in conversation 
here last year that Japanese Catholics would soon enjoy the privilege of 
evening Mass—“‘that is, if the bishops of Japan ask for it.” Pressed for 
details, he said he had been informed at Rome that Vatican authorities 
would gladly grant permission for post-noon Mass, if the local bishops 
agreed in asking for it. ‘Do you think the bishops will make the request?” 
“JT am almost certain that they will.” Subsequent events are summed up 
in the announcement of the Tosei News Agency (June 19th): ‘Faculties 
have now been granted (by decree of March 11, 1948) for a period of two 
years to all mission ordinaries in Japan to permit their clergy to say Mass 
in the afternoon in cases where the Christians are not able to attend in the 
morning. Mass may not begin, however, later than 7:30 P.M. The Ordi- 
naries are authorized at the same time to dispense with the Eucharistic 
fast in such wise that those wishing to receive Holy Communion may par- 
take of food up to within four hours of the time of receiving the Sacrament 
and may partake of non-alcoholic liquids up to within one hour of that 
time.”’ This Japanese grant is not restricted to Sundays and holydays of 
obligation. ‘On All Saints’ Day the first evening Mass was celebrated for 
about 100 of the faithful, most of whom would have had otherwise to go 
without Mass and Communion,” writes a happy missionary in Mission News 
Tokyo), XIX, 1 (Nov. 1948), 6. 

The desirability of evening Mass on Sundays in twentieth-century England 
is discussed from several challenging angles by Rev. D. L. Greenstock, ‘‘The 
Sunday Evening Service,” in Clergy Review, XXX (October, 1948), 231-35. 
“In our present difficulties,” he asks, “‘does not evening Mass provide a 
reasonable solution?” 

Interest in the spread of evening Mass was shown again by the Apostle- 
ship of the Sea at its annual conference held in Rome, October 11-14, 1948. 
To quote from the secretary’s report (sent me by Father Reinhold): ‘On 
the question of obtaining sacramental privileges for seamen, the Conference 
decided that the President, Archbishop Campbell (of Glasgow), be asked to 
write to the S. Congregazione Consistoriale, petitioning that mitigated Eu- 
charistic fast and evening Mass privileges be granted to seamen in all 
countries.” 

The Lateran Archbasilica, we read in Osservatore Romano, Dec. 24, 1948, 
by gracious grant of His Holiness afforded afternoon and evening Mass, 
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with a four-hour communion fast for the faithful, on Christmas Eve this | 
year, a solemn pontiticial Mass being scheduled for 4:00 o’clock and a 
second one, at about 7:00. 

There have been striking accounts in the press of gigantic dialog Mass 
celebrations in Canada, in Germany, in France, etc. One reading them 
might get the idea that it was hard to know just how “Roman” this or that 
feature of the arrangements would be regarded. Hence it is fortunate that 
Orate Fratres (November 28, 1948) provides a description, written by an 
English priest, of that stupendous “holy night” midnight Mass in St. Peter’s 
Square, between Saturday and Sunday, September 11-12, for some 250,000 
Italian Catholic youth. 

Before quoting Father Hael’s description, it will greatly help to open 
the Vatican-sponsored monthly, Ecclesia (October 1948), and examine the 
two-page spread of St. Peter’s Square, taken during what Father Hael calls 
“one of the greatest gatherings in all the history of religions.”’ 

“The midnight Mass in the Piazza of St. Peter’s was finely conceived and 
successful.”” The mammoth torch-light procession had started at 9:00 
o’clock from the Piazza de Sienna. Before the Mass there was an hour of 
oratory and Marian devotion, and then, by way of immediate preparation 
for the Mass, Credo III was ‘sung slowly and devotionally by such a 
throng, under the blue vault of heaven pierced by a single star, in front of 
the altar for which the outline of St. Peter’s and its colonnades, revealed by 
thousands of gentle oil-lamps, formed a superb reredos, (that it) will remain 
in my heart until, by God’s mercy, I join in the praise of Heaven.”’ 

As the low Mass got under way, “the lay leader of Catholic Action, at 
the microphone on the Gospel side, called ...and the Latin confiteor came 
up in waves from the vast assembly. 

“Then the Ayrie (sung, De Angelis) was followed by the Epistle and 
Gospel read simultaneously in the vernacular, and by a ferverino in which 
the celebrant prepared his ‘holy people’ for offertory, sacrifice and 
communion. 

‘‘Meanwhile, at Masses celebrated at altars in the vast interior of St. 
Peter’s, a thousand priests consecrated the thousand ciboriums. .. fora 
simultaneous communion which embraced the throng from the church steps 
to the Tibur! During those ineffable moments a picked choir sang poly- 
phony.... Then a magnificent Magnificat, clean-cut in its age-old chant, 
rose from the Christ-fed throng and concluded one of the greatest gatherings 
in all the history of religion.” Dialog Mass, Romano modo, yields to none! 

Mass, so grand and splendid for a quarter million or more, Mass, so 
simple and unobtrusive as to slip between the meshes of the Iron Curtain: 
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“The Holy See has granted special permission,” said Archbishop Paul Yu- 
pin (Nanking) in an interview quoted in America (Jan. 15, 1949), “for priests 
working in those parts to celebrate Mass with ordinary bread, without altar 
or candles, without a missal and without vestments.... This means that 
Mass may be celebrated while the priest and the faithful are sitting around 
a table, as if for a simple breakfast.” Would such a Mass be in Chinese, 
we wonder, or necessarily limited to the morning hours? 


Discussion as to the admissibility by papal action of the vernacular 
language into the liturgical offices of the Roman rite has been clarified and 
greatly encouraged by the publication of Mediator Dei and by the subse- 
quent grant of a limited use of French in the Ritual (Nov. 28, 1947). To 
revert for a moment to ante-Mediator events, what Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
LXII (1948), 151, terms a via media on the matter was adopted by the 
Belgian Interdiocesan (Priests’) Committee on Catholic Action and Liturgy 
(C.LA.L.P.) at its meeting in April 1947; this via media steers between 
those holding out for no change at all, and those desirous of getting permis- 
sion to cut almost free from the use of Latin. 


The English Liturgy Society, through its quarterly, The English Liturgist 
(Alton, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire), has consistently maintained as one 
of its objectives to secure papal approval for the use of English in admin- 
istering sacramental rites in the Riluale Romanum, and has been preparing 
meanwhile sample translations of various forms, notably baptismal and 
burial rites. The Society has now formally brought its petition in this 
regard before the English hierarchy. 

“We are permitted” announces The English Liturgist (December), by and 
with the authority of His Eminence Cardinal Griffin to state that the Bishops 
of England and Wales at their last Low Week meeting considered the ques- 
tion of a greater use of English in certain of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church. Their Lordships did not come to any definite decision, preferring 
to await the publication of a new English translation of the Roman Ritual 
which is being prepared at their request.” 

An American press despatch, in reference to the above, stated that this 
“has prompted a request from Rome of a new official English translation of 
the Roman Ritual.” This may be the case, but it is not stated in The 
English Liturgist, and may mean no more than that they have asked some 
one to prepare a sample translation. 

An American offshoot of the Society, after some incipient delay and 
groping, has taken form as The Vernacular Society, a membership organi- 
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zation having its headquarters at 39 East Congress Street, Chicago 5, 
Msgr. Joseph P. Morrison is the President; Mr. J. K. Ross-Dugan is Secre- 
tary, and Miss Rosemary Fitzpatrick is his assistant. A newsletter will be 
issued to members from time to time under the charge of Father H. A. 
Reinhold. The Chicago office has been distributing in this country a series 
of eight Vernacular Mission Services worked up and used with striking 
success in England by Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., of Bourton Hall, Rugby, 
who will be in the United States this summer and fall to illustrate his lay- 
folks’ popular participation. 


Among those called during 1947 and 1948 from sharing the liturgy of 
exile to that of the heavenly homeland were five men of world renown. 
These names will stand in honor: 

Joseph Braun, S.J. (born, January 31, 1857; died, Pullach, July 11, 1947) 

Antone Baumstark (born, August 4, 1872; died, Bonn, May 31, 1948)3 

Odo Casel, O.S.B. (born, September 27, 1886; died, Herstelle, March 
27, 1948)¢ 

Hugh Connolly, 0.S.B. (born, July 12, 1873; died, Bristol, March 16, 
1948)§ 

Rodrigue Cardinal Villeneuve, O.M.I. (born, November 2, 1883; died, 
Los Angeles, January 17, 1948)* 


GERALD ELLarp, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


3 La Maison-Dieu, XVI (1948), 156-158. 

* La Maison-Dieu, XIV, is devoted to his memory. 

“Dom Hugh Connolly, R.I.P.,” Downside Review, LXVI, (July 1948), 239-45. 

* Cf. L. G., “Son Eminence le Cardinal Villeneuve et la liturgie,”’ Bull. par. et lit., XXIX 
(1947), 156-60. 
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GrATIA CHRISTI: ESSAI D’HISTOIRE DU DOGME ET DE THEOLOGIE DOG- 
MATIQUE. By Henri Rondet, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne et ses fils, 1948. Pp. 
396. 

In Gratia Christi Pére Rondet, professor of theology at the scholasticate 
of Fourviére, has given to the theological world a masterly study in the 
history of the doctrine of grace. The work will prove indispensable not 
only for the historian of dogma but for the average theological student whose 
acquaintance with the historical background of a thesis is usually confined 
to a brief conspectus historicus at the beginning of a chapter. On a some- 
what reduced scale Father Rondet does for the doctrine of grace what 
Lebreton is doing for the doctrine of the Trinity and what Riviére has done 
for the doctrine of the Redemption. 

The only work that is at all comparable with Gratia Christi is the sym- 
posium on grace edited by W. T. Whitley in 1932 under the title The Doctrine 
of Grace. This, however, was a work of some sixteen different contributors, 
Orthodox, Anglican, and Protestant. Rondet’s work has the great ad- 
vantage of unity of standpoint and treatment. Yet we must not imagine 
that Gratia Christi is just an introductory handbook written to facilitate 
the study of the grace tract. It is a closely-written, extremely well-docu- 
mented study with a thesis of its own. Each chapter is a complete course 
in itself on some phase of the fascinating story of grace. The footnotes 
are unusually full and numerous, and they add not a little to the scholarly 
character of the work. 

The eighteen chapters that make up Gratia Christi are divided into four 
books, in which the author pursues his subject from its origins in Sacred 
Scripture (Book I), through patristic tradition (Book II), the middle ages 
(Book III), and modern times (Book IV). The work concludes with an 
Epilogue, followed by an Appendix containing the more important decrees 
and documents of the Church on grace in a French translation. 

We have said that the work has a thesis of its own. The first book lays 
the foundation for Pére Rondet’s major theme. After an interesting dis- 
cussion on prayer in paganism as a preparation for grace (chapter 1), the 
scriptural foundations are laid in the remaining three chapters of the first 
book. In the Old Testament the theology of grace is virtually revealed 
in the doctrine of divine providence; in the New Testament the twofold 
aspect of grace as a means of divinization and as a remedy for sin comes to 
the fore in St. John and in St. Paul respectively. 

The thesis of Gratia Christi begins to appear when Pére Rondet passes to 
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the study of the Fathers. While it is true that the theology of grace js 
contained in St. John and in St. Paul, yet it remained for subsequent ages 
to exploit this rich deposit. The Greek Fathers, especially St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, to their credit put in strong relief the divinization of the Chris. 
tian and the transformation wrought in a creature by the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. The West, unfortunately, did not follow this lead but 
chose instead to walk in the path marked out by St. Augustine. No one, 
of course, denies that St. Augustine taught, in conformity with all tradition, 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the souls of the just (p. 101). At the 
same time his polemic with the Pelagians forced him into a position in 
which he had to emphasize the role of medicinal grace as a means of strength. 
ening fallen man and of liberating him from the slavery of sin. St. Augus. 
tine’s theses on predestination provoked the semi-Pelagian reaction. Sub- 
sequent Augustinian theology has as its characteristic the stressing of the 
work of divine grace from the first movement of faith to final perseverance, 
Its opponents put the emphasis on the universality of God’s salvific will 
(Book II). 

From the second Council of Orange (529) to the beginning of the thir. 
teenth century theologians were for the most part content with repeating 
St. Augustine. Gottschalk in the middle of the ninth century carried this 
to an extreme: with him the letter of St. Augustine triumphed over his 
spirit. From this time onwards we can discern an Augustinianism of the 
right, accentuating divine predestination, and an Augustinianism of the 
left, with its accent on liberty. The Church held to a middle-of-the-road 
Augustinianism between these extreme positions. With the coming of 
Aristotelianism, from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, the deadlock 
was broken through the introduction of a new notion of nature, clearer 
than the purely historical view of nature entertained by St. Augustine 
(p. 204). This paved the way for the Thomistic synthesis of the thirteenth 
century (chapter 12). 

Pére Rondet’s account of the Thomistic synthesis is interesting. The 
relations between the natural and the supernatura] center upon the last 
end of man (p. 201). Man is an exception to the rule that every being 
has an end towards which it tends and which it can reach by means within 
the grasp of its natural powers. The end for which man has been created 
is altogether out of proportion to his nature. Every created spiritual 
nature is capable of God, having been made in His image; but the beatific 
vision is not natural to any creature and grace is absolutely undue to our 
nature. Pére Rondet admits that St. Thomas insists more than St. Augus- 
tine on the transcendence of the ultimate end of man (p. 204). 
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St. Thomas’ distinction between the natural and the supernatural end 
of man is not the same as that of later Thomists (p. 205). An angel has 
no natural end in the sense of a term to be attained; supernatural beatitude 
alone has for the angels the character of anend. Man, however, simultane- 
ously pursues two ultimate ends. One, in proportion to his natural powers, 
consists in the earthly beatitude spoken of by the philosophers: it is a 
human wisdom at which one arrives only after long efforts. The other is 
supernatural beatitude consisting in the vision of God. Between the two 
orders, natural and supernatural, there is interdependence; they are not 
merely juxtaposed, as in later Nominalistic theology. The two orders 
cannot in fact exist one without the other any more than a body can exist 
without a soul—“‘pas plus que le corps et |’4me, ils ne peuvent, en fait, 
exister l’un sans l’autre” (p. 207). The relation between the natural and 
the supernatural is somewhat like the relation between matter and form; so 
that man, in the words of St. Irenaeus, is composed of a body, of a soul, and 
of the Holy Spirit (p. 235). 

It is Pére Rondet’s conviction that the problem of a state of pure nature 
was foreign to St. Thomas and his contemporaries (p. 208; cf. p. 310, n. 4). 
Whenever St. Thomas speaks of the possibility of man having been created 
in naturalibus, he only means that Adam could have been created at first 
without grace and then given it subsequently; he was always destined to 
possess it (p. 208). Every created spirit would have supernatural beatitude 
as its true ultimate end; man in addition would simultaneously pursue the 
ensemble of subordinate temporal ends that constitute his natural end 
(p. 207). Pére Rondet shares with De Lubac the conviction that for St. 
Thomas Aquinas there is in every created spiritual nature a natural ordina- 
tion or desire for the supernatural: “Il y a en nous, de quelque fagon qu’on 
doive ensuite préciser ces mots, un désir naturel du surnaturel” (p. 15). 
This theme is stated at the beginning of Gratia Christi, and it runs through- 
out the entire work (cf. pp. 15, 30, 39, 198, 206, 207, 301). In combining 
the psychology of St. Augustine with the metaphysics of Aristotle St. 
Thomas gave greater emphasis to the indwelling of the Holy Spirit than 
St. Augustine did, harassed as the latter was with his polemic with Mani- 
cheans, Donatists, and Pelagians (p. 230). Yet Pére Rondet regrets that 
St. Thomas is too static: he lacks the movement, the interior tension, that 
is characteristic of Augustinian thought (p. 220). 

St. Thomas’ synthesis did not hold together long. The natural order 
sought its independence from the supernatural. This movement led to 
the neo-Stoicism of the Renaissance and to the ideal of the purely natural 
man of rationalism in whom there was no room for elevating or medicinal 
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grace. This, we gather, is what the notion of a state of pure nature leads 
to historically (p. 235). The supernatural also began to seek a separate 
existence, without the support of nature. If man is a son of God, if his 
activity is supernatural, why not divinize him completely? This road 
leads to pantheism. If, however, all is supernatural, then, paradoxically 
enough, nothing is supernatural; and the pantheism of the German idealists 
becomes a masked Pelagianism (p. 236). At the end of the middle ages 
we find, besides the virtual pantheism of the German mystics (Eckhart), 
the pelagianizing tendencies of the Nominalists. The extreme Augus- 
tinianism that reacted against these pelagianizing tendencies paved the 
way for Luther (chapter 13). 

The medieval period is brought down to the eve of the Reformation 
(Book III). Book IV deals with the modern epoch, from the Reformation 
to the present. Against the extreme Augustinianism of Luther and Calvin 
the Church defended a moderate Augustinianism on questions of predestina- 
tion, reprobation, and justification (p. 267). The Council of Trent de. 
liberately refrained from canonizing the views of extremists like Seripando 
(p. 275). Baius and Jansenius represent attempts within the Church to 
return to extreme Augustinianism. Between the condemnations of Baius 
(1567 and 1580) and the Augustinus of Jansenius (1640) the controversy 
flared up between Molina and Bafiez. Molina in his Concordia put the 
accent on human freedom; Bajfiez with his doctrine of intrinsically efficacious 
grace stressed the supremacy of the divine will. Clement VIII attempted 
to put an end to the disputes and the famous congregations de auxiliis 
began in Rome in 1598. They ended in 1607 without settling anything. 
In reaction against these interminable discussions and disputes Augus- 
tinianism reappeared with Jansenius, whose Augustinus (1640) rejected 
even the possibility of a state of pure nature (p. 310). Innocent X con- 
demned the Augustinus in 1653. The Augustinian school of Noris, Belleli, 
and Berti, while continuing to reject the possibility of a state of pure nature 
(p. 310), defended human liberty more effectively than did either Baius 
or Jansenius. In 1748 Benedict XIV gave them droits de cilé equally with 
the disciples of Molina and Bafiez (p. 321). 

The concluding chapter (18) reviews the teaching of Petavius and 
Scheeben on the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and the movement towards 
a return to the Greek Fathers. Looking back over the history of the 
theology of grace Pére Rondet feels compelled to admit that Western thought 
has been too long obsessed by the problems set by the genius of St. Augustine 
(p. 329). Grace and freedom, grace and merit, justification, and predestina- 
tion—these are the themes that have occupied theologians for a long time. 
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Pére Rondet even regrets that the Council of Trent in its decree on justifica- 
tion gave only passing mention to the divinization of the Christian by grace 
(p. 329). The development has been altogether too unilateral; and it is 
unfortunate, according to the author, that at the end of the middle ages a 
separation occurred between the tract of the Trinity and the tract on grace 
(p. 329). The Greek Fathers spoke only incidentally and not very precisely 
of created grace (p. 329). Post-Tridentine theologians, on the contrary, 
make the created gift of grace the primary consideration, and put in the 
background the gift of the Holy Ghost, the uncreated grace. Our text- 
books on grace are too much encumbered with long discussions on points 
in dispute with Protestants and Jansenists, leaving only a minimum of 
space to the divinization of the Christian and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. 

As a protest against this error in perspective Petavius, the father of the 
history of dogma, in the midst of the Jansenistic controversies revived the 
patristic doctrine of St. Cyril of Alexandria on the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. Petavius, however, was a positive and not a speculative theologian 
and in opposing the traditional doctrine of appropriation he spoke too un- 
reservedly of the information of the souls of the just as a personal property 
of the Holy Spirit (pp. 330-33). Scheeben in the last century went to the 
same extreme when he taught that the Holy Spirit is not only the efficient 
cause of our sanctification, which He shares with the other two persons, 
but He is also its formal cause (p. 337). In spite of these defects both 
Scheeben and Petavius were stepping in the right direction and we are 
witnessing today as a result of their efforts a return to the perspective of 
the Greek tradition (p. 338). 

The foregoing summary does not begin to do justice to the solid learning 
and lucidity of the original. We must, however, make a few observations 
on some of the points made by Pére Rondet in his thought-provoking book. 
In the first place, is Gratia Christi really a history of grace or rather a history 
of Augustinianism? After the scriptural foundations are laid and the 
Greek Fathers are shown to have done justice to the Beoroina:s, the rest of 
the work is devoted to pursuing the varying fortunes of Augustinianism in 
theology. The scope of the book seems to be much wider than a mere 
history of the theology of grace. It is true that the story of grace cannot 
be understood without an understanding of the controversies on the divine 
knowledge and will that went on during the patristic and early medieval 
periods. Yet so much space is given to questions of divine prescience and 
predestination that some matters which are pertinent to the history of the 
doctrine of grace are left untouched. For example, why is it that the at- 
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tritionist controversy, which scarcely belongs to the grace tract, is given 
a fair amount of attention (pp. 322-23), while no room is found for the 
controversial issue of the nature of actual grace? Surely the latter has a 
history worth recording, when theologians to this day are divided over the 
question whether actual grace is a moltus or a qualilas fluens, whether it is 
one with the indeliberate act or whether the indeliberate act is only its 
effect. 

In the second place, has the development of the theology of grace been 
as unilateral as Father Rondet seems to suggest? He gives the impression 
that the Greek Fathers saw the light in their emphasis on the divinization 
of the Christian, but Augustinianism closed down like an iron curtain in its 
undue stressing of the medicinal character of grace. Only in modern times, 
under the influence of men like Petavius and Scheeben, is that curtain 
being lifted and we are beginning to see things in their proper perspective. 

Is it, however, true that Western thought has been so obsessed by other 
problems that it has cast into the shade a doctrine that lies at the heart 
of Catholic thought? This is a serious indictment against the course 
theology has taken on grace, at least in the West. History, however, has 
no axe to grind; and when problems presented themselves in the past, as 
they do in the present, the Church and her theologians simply had to face 
and answer them. When Pelagius denied the need of grace for eternal 
life, was it a sufficient answer to speak to him about the Oeoroinois? When 
Luther, Calvin, and the Jansenists made an assault on human freedom 
under grace, were they to be lectured on the indwelling of the Holy Spirit? 
Grace, after all, is the point of contact between God and man. This con- 
tact is not exhausted by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit; man’s activities 
are affected and problems arise concerning the preservation of human 
freedom under the divine influence of grace, and these problems clamor for 
asolution. It is not casting a doctririe into the shade when it is not brought 
forth on occasions when it does not furnish the required answer. The truth 
of the matter is that the doctrine of grace is not complete when we dwell 
upon uncreated grace; this grace needs created grace as its complement. 
History shows how the problems of created grace loomed up very large 
over a long period of time precisely because they involved questions of 
vital importance to human life. This does not mean that uncreated grace 
was forgotten or deliberately cast aside. St. Bonaventure, a “pure” 
Augustinian, begins his tract on grace in the Breviloguium by a consideration 
of the gift of the Holy Spirit in and with the infusion of grace. By grace 
the soul is made the spouse of Christ, the daughter of the eternal Father, 
and the temple of the Holy Spirit. Only after this does he speak of grace 
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as the gift that purges, reforms, and strengthens the soul.' Post-Tridentine 
theologians were compelled by the circumstances of their times to discuss 
problems of actual grace rather than the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
They made a valuable contribution to the theology of grace by their efforts 
to clarify what the Greek Fathers admittedly spoke of only incidentally 
and imprecisely (p. 329). 

On the question of the part played by the three divine persons in the work 
of our sanctification, Pére Rondet seems to show marked preference, even 
as an historian, for the views of Petavius and Scheeben over supporters of 
the traditional doctrine of appropriation; for example, Galtier, Terrien, 
and Froget. St. Thomas himself comes in for a strong rebuke. After 
suggesting that St. Thomas personally did not take too rigidly the doctrine 
of appropriation, but it was later Scholastics who hardened this concept 
(p. 333, and n. 5), Pére Rondet continues: 


Malheureusement, saint Thomas n’insiste guére sur cet aspect des choses et il 
lui arrive de parler de notre adoption d’une maniére qui est certainement peu 
conforme 4 l’Ecriture. Le Verbe incarné est, de quelque maniére qu’on le consi- 
dére, Fils du pére et non de la Trinité, mais, dit le Docteur angélique, nous sommes, 
nous, les fils de la Trinité. Cette affirmation n’est pas sans danger, d’abord en 
christologie. Le Verbe incarné, en tant qu’homme, posséde la grace sanctifiante; 
pourquoi dés lors, ne serait-il pas, lui aussi, en tant que tel, filsde la Trinité entiére? 
Saint Thomas se refuse a cette conclusion, mais Durand de Saint-Pourgain la tire 
hardiment, revenant ainsi a l’erreur adoptioniste” (pp. 333-34). 


St. Thomas, however, answers the question that Pére Rondet leaves un- 
answered. In Summa Theologica, III, q. 23, a. 4, he tells us why Christ 
as man, even though possessing sanctifying grace, could not be a son of 
the entire Trinity: sonship is a term that belongs to person and not to 
nature. Christ as man was not a human person, and not even the plenitude 
of His grace, which resided in His human nature, could make of Him a Son 
of God in a participated sense when He was already, as a person, the only 
natural Son of the Father. Are we to understand that St. Thomas’ answer, 
refusing to the natural Son of God an adopted sonship in addition, with 
its Nestorian implication, is “little in harmony with sacred Scripture’’? 
Pére Rondet refers to this article of the Summa Theologica, but does not cite 
it. He leaves us mystified as to just what the complaint is that he has 
against St. Thomas, and especially as to just what the teaching of the 
Angelic Doctor is that he regards as certainly little in harmony with Scrip- 
ture. 

' Breviloguium, pars quinta, cap. 1; Tria opuscula... Breviloguium, Itinerarium... , 
De reductione artium .. . (Sth ed.; Quarrachi, 1938), pp. 163-4. 
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Another omission that is hard to explain occurs in the last chapter, where 
the revival of the doctrine of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit is treated 
at length. No mention is made of the important contributions to the 
theology of grace by De la Taille in his studies on created actuation by the 
uncreated act that appeared in the Recherches de science religieuse during 
1928 and in the Revue apologétique during 1929. From a theological stand- 
point De le Taille’s work is surely as valuable as the prayers of Sister 
Elizabeth of the Trinity, who concludes the chapter (p. 338). 

The third observation that we feel called upon to make concerns Pére 
Rondet’s account of the relations between the natural and the supernatural, 
especially as they are found in the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. This 
matter bristles with controversy, but we may be permitted to pass judgment 
on some of the points made by Pére Rondet. The essential agreement of 
Rondet’s work with De Lubac’s Surnaturel on the question at issue can, I 
think, be seen in the first paragraph of the Introduction: “Sous son double 
aspect médicinal (secours pour la nature déchue) et divinisant (don d’une 
vie supérieure permettant 4 |"homme une incomparable union avec Dieu), 
la grace apparait comme appelée par le désir profond de |’humanité telle 
qu’elle existe concrétement. II y a en nous, de quelque facgon qu’on doive 
ensuite préciser ces mots, un désir naturel du surnaturel” (p. 15). This 
incidentally, is the same note struck by Henri Bouillard at the beginning 
of his Conversion et grace chez s. Thomas d’Aquin®: “L’homme, dit saint 
Thomas, n’est pas un déshérité de la nature, quoiqu’il n’en ait pas regu le 
moyen de conquérir la béatitude (entendez, la vision béatifique). Elle ne 
pouvait le lui fournir” (p. 1). On p. 300 of Gratia Christi Pére Rondet 
states that “Saint Thomas avait parlé d’un désir naturel de la vision béati- 
fique.” This doctrine means that every created spiritual nature has a 
natural tendency towards the vision of God as its final beatitude, although 
nature does not furnish the means (grace) to reach this supernatural end. 
As Bellarmine put it succinctly: ‘“‘Respondeo beatitudinem [quae in visione 
Dei sita est] finem naturalem esse quoad appetitum, non quoad consecu- 
tionem.’* The supernatural in this view does not lie in the undue character 
of the end or of the tendency towards the end, but solely in the undue 
character of the means to reach it. 

Is this the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas? First of all, it ought to be 
of some significance that St. Thomas himself never speaks of a natural 
desire for the beatific vision. He does not because he is careful to dis- 
tinguish the natural desire for happiness in general from a natural desire 


? Paris, Aubier, 1944. 
® De gratia primi hominis, c. 7, Opera, V, 191. Cf. Rondet, p. 301, n. 3. 
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for any particular object as constituting our beatitude. There is indeed 
a natural desire in the intellect to know what God is in Himself once his 
existence is already known; but this must not be confused with the natural 
desire for happiness which in the present life does not terminate upon any 
object, not even on the vision of God which in fact is our true beatitude: 
“Quamvis divina visio sit ipsa beatitudo, non tamen sequitur quod qui- 
cumque appetit beatitudinem, appetat divinam visionem.’’* In an impor- 
tant text St. Thomas clearly distinguishes the natural desire for God as 
the summum bonum, naturally known, from the supernatural love and desire 
for the vision of the divine essence: 


Desiderium autem naturale non potest esse nisi rei quae naturaliter haberi 
potest; unde desiderium naturale summi boni inest nobis secundum naturam, in- 
quantum summum bonum participabile est a nobis per effectus naturales. Similiter 
amor ex similitudine causatur; unde naturaliter diligitur summum bonum super 
omnia inquantum habemus similitudinem ad ipsum per bona naturalia. Sed quia 
natura non potest pervenire ad operationes ejus quae sunt vita et beatitudo, scilicet 
visio divinae essentiae,... ideo oportet superaddi caritatem, per quam. . . desi- 
deremus assimilari ei per participationem spiritualium donorum.§ 


The natural desire for God as our highest good and beatitude is here 
expressly restricted to a desire to share in His natural, created effects. A 
desire to participate in the vision of God as our beatitude, which is the same 
as a desire for the beatific vision, is not natural but supernatural, and it 
requires charity superadded to the natural power of the will. 

It is difficult to see the intrinsic and absolute necessity of supernatural 
means (grace) to reach an end for which there exists a natural ordination. 
Besides, if a created spirit is by its nature “desire for the supernatural,”’ 
or for supernatural beatitude, a state of pure nature would indeed be in- 
conceivable and impossible. It may be true that the problem of a state of 
pure nature was foreign to the perspectives of St. Thomas and his contem- 
poraries, as Pére Rondet asserts (pp. 207-8). St. Thomas was much more 
interested in the de facto situation of man than in contrary-to-fact sup- 
positions. Does this mean, however, that St. Thomas never envisaged the 
possibility of a state of pure nature, or that he denied that man or angel 
could ever have any other destiny than the vision of God? This is a vital 
question. Pére Rondet would have us understand St. Thomas to mean that 
Adam could have been created in naturalibus and left for a time without 
sanctifying grace and the infused virtues, but that he would always have 


‘In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 1, ad 2. 
5 In III Sent., d. 27, q. 2, a. 2, ad 4 (italics mine). 
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been destined for supernatural beatitude, and the supernatural means 
which could have been postponed in the beginning would certainly have 
been given later (p. 208). 

To support this contention Rondet refers to three texts which do refer 
to the possibility of creation in a natural state first, followed by the infusion 
of grace later—the view of Peter Lombard (p. 208, n. 2 On the other 
hand, the text from Quodlib. I, 8, cited in note 1, when read in conjunction 
with the whole article from which it is taken, seems to refer much more 
easily to the possibility of a purely natural dispensation and order, without 
any grace or elevation. This is also the case with these texts: Jn IJ Sent., 
d. 31, q. 1, a. 2, ad 3; De malo, q. IV, a. 1, ad 14; ibid., q. V, a. 1, ad 158 
It cannot, therefore, be stated as a fact, as it is being stated today, that it 
was only at the time of the controversies with Baius that the possibility 
of a purely natural end of man began to be envisaged: it was unknown to 
St. Augustine and the great Scholastics (Rondet, p. 310, n. 4). Pére de 
Blic, S.J., to mention but one, questions this.’ If it were true, we should 
have another cause of indictment against post-Tridentine theologians, only 
this time it would be for not accepting one of the basic positions of the 
Augustinus! Were these theologians mistaken and false to history in not 
accepting that position? 

The statement on p. 205 that, for St. Thomas, man simultaneously 
pursues two ultimate ends (deux fins derniéres) seems to be at least in verbal 
contradiction with St. Thomas’ teaching that “‘impossibile sit esse plures 
fines ultimos,” which is found in Summa Theologica, I1-I1, q. 55, a. 2; I-II, 
q. 1, a. 5; and in I, q. 62, a. 1. Yet St. Thomas does not hesitate to speak 
of a twofold ultimate perfection, felicity, or beatitude, as we see in Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 62,a.1. There is no contradiction here once we see that a 
purely natural order and end, although a possibility, is merely hypothetical 
since in fact the only ultimate end of man is supernatural, the beatific vision. 
In pursuing and attaining this one ultimate end man also pursues and attains 
ultimate natural perfection, felicity, or beatitude, but does not rest in them 
as in an ultimate end. The supernatural end does not destroy the finality 
of the natural order, but simply removes from it the character of truly 
ultimate end, beyond which there is no further end. St. Thomas looks 
upon the ultimate end as a good that perfectly fulfils or terminates the 
appetite: ““Bonum enim quod est ultimus finis est bonum perfectum com- 


* For an interesting discussion of the point at issue in these texts see ‘Discussions on the 
Supernatural Order,” by Philip J. Donnelly, S.J., Tueotocicat Stupies, IX (1948), 
224-25. 

7 Cf. art. cit , THEoLocicaL Stupies, [IX (1948), esp. pp. 224-25. 
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plens boni appetitum.”* In this terminative or ‘“‘completely satisfying” 
sense the ultimate end of man is obviously one, the supernatural vision of 
God. Subordinate to this, rather than parallel to it, is the finality of nature. 
Yet it is more or less obvious that a natural end can never be as ultimate, 
in the sense of completely satisfying, as the supernatural end of man. For 
this reason St. Thomas, while not hesitating to speak of a twofold ultimate 
felicity, perfection, or beatitude, is chary of mentioning a duplex finis 
ultimus. 

When Pére Rondet tells us on p. 215, n. 4: “Il est d’une extréme impor- 
tance de noter que, chez saint Thomas, naturale s’oppose d’abord a liberum,”’ 
we hope we are not guilty of an impertinence if we remind him that it is of 
extreme importance to note that this is not the case. The na/ural is not 
opposed to the free in the teaching of St. Thomas when that which is natural 
is also free. The will as a nature is free from the necessity of external 
coaction or violence, although not from the necessity of natural inclination, 
as we are taught in De Veritate, q. XXII, a. 5. In Summa Theologica, I, 
q. 82, a. 1, ad 1, St. Thomas asserts: ‘“‘Necessitas autem naturalis non 
aufert libertatem voluntatis.” It would be more in keeping with the teach- 
ing of De Veritate, q. XXII, a. 5, to say that the natural is opposed to the 
self-determined rather than to the free, since the natural is free from external 
violence or coaction. Self-determination means freedom of choice, and 
even this freedom is not opposed to the will as nature when the election of 
means is rooted in the necessary tendency of the will as nature towards its 
end. We agree with Pére Rondet that this question of vocabulary is 
of extreme importance for all that concerns the question of the natural love 
of God and of the natural desire for the vision of God. 

Misprints are remarkably few. Two seem to be important: on p. 322 
“admettant le Molinisme pour les actions difficiles,” where “‘difficiles” should 
read ‘‘faciles;”’ and on the top of p. 323 the first word, ‘“‘contrition,’’ would 
be better if it were “attrition.”” For some strange reason, in the footnotes 
to chapter 17, Carreyre’s article, ““Jansenisme,” in the DTC is assigned to 
t. X instead of t. VIII. The same mistake occurs in assigning Amann’s 
article, ‘Jansen,’ to t. X instead of t. VIII of the DTC (p. 309, n. 1). 

Gratia Christi is in many respects a pioneer work, and as such it deserves 
great credit. Its scholarship and learning are above question, and the 
theological world is all the richer for this profound study in the history of 
dogma. We look forward to more studies of this kind from its gifted 
author. 


Dunwoodie, N. Y. WILLIAM R. O’CoNNOR 


® Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 2, a. 7. 
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LUMIERE ET SAGESSE. By Lucien Roy, S.J. Studia Collegii Maximi 
Immaculatae Conceptionis, VI. Montreal: L’Immaculée-Conception, 1948. 
Pp. 300. $3.00. 

There has been considerable speculation about St. Thomas’ doctrine of 
mysticism. Vallgornera seemed to find in the writings of the Angelic 
Doctor more mystical theology than others could, considerably more, 
perhaps, than is really there. Garrigou-Lagrange asserts more reasonably 
that without writing expressly about mystical theology St. Thomas has 
given us its principles, especially in his teaching about the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, their relation to charity and to infused contemplation. 

In this study Father Roy hopes to trace and retrace the intimate thought 
of St. Thomas, not just his explicit teaching, so as to find out just how he 
conceived mystical grace. And he does this not by constructing hundreds 
of syllogisms on the premises of St. Thomas, nor by accepting as his in- 
fallibly authentic doctrine the opinions of his commentators, but by patient 
analysis and comparison of relevant sections of his writings. The three 
parts of his work treat respectively contemplation, the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, and mystical illumination. 

The Secunda Secundae’s little treatise on the active and contemplative 
life starts him off with what he considers the definitive orientation of St. 
Thomas’ thought. There it appears that contemplation, the capital ele- 
ment of mystical theology, is essentially intellectual, although in its prin- 
ciple and end it pertains to the affective order. Involving intuitive, 
experimental knowledge and never totally independent of phantasms, ter- 
restrial contemplation at its summit is obviously mystical, but not in its 
humblest ascetical beginnings. Whether such mystical contemplation is 
a gratuitous grace or not is not clear. Perhaps one unique divine light, 
deriving from divine Wisdom and variously participated, may well produce 
both contemplative and prophetic knowledge, graces of sanctification and 
extraordinary graces. 

In other writings of St. Thomas he finds the same three elements always 
closely bound together: contemplation, wisdom and charity. The mission 
of the Word, which is wisdom, is inseparable from the mission of the Spirit, 
which is love. Wisdom is the special gift of contemplation and supposes 
and reposes in love. Knowledge opens the way, love penetrates to the 
heart of the object, and in this love knowledge seizes on a presence other- 
wise inaccessible to it. Thus essentially bound to charity, contemplation 
is a chosen instrument of sanctity. It elevates man beyond himself, to a 
quasi-angelic cognition above faith and distinct from it. It means a special 
intervention of God and a stricter passivity on the affective as well as on 
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the cognitive plane whereby human initiative gives way before the superior 
influence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. And this passivity finds its 
explanation in the gifts of the Holy Spirit, while mystical contemplation 
finds its last reason in the gift of wisdom in its superior mode. 

This, Father Roy believes, represents the thought of St. Thomas on 
contemplation, and involves no renunciation of his intellectualism. But 
since St. Thomas’ intellectualism is often regarded as being more satisfactory 
metaphysically than phenomenologically, some may wonder at this, and 
wish that Father Roy had indicated more adequately how the intuitive, 
experimental, affective elements of contemplation fit ‘“connaturally” into 
the accepted framework of St. Thomas’ intellectualism, without distorting 
it. For these are essential elements of contemplation. 

In his discussion of the gifts of the Holy Spirit Father Roy is rather 
vigorous at times. After mentioning the views of Gardeil, De Blic, De 
Guibert, Touzard, Schliitz and Lottin, he singles out De Blic’s opinion 
and subjects it to rather drastic criticism. And momentarily his usual 
moderation seems to desert him—and his sense of proportion. 

For he has declared that his primary purpose was to trace out St. Thomas’ 
conception of mystical grace. Why, then, such a vigorous attempt to 
vindicate for the gifts a solid foundation in tradition? Might it not have 
been more proper to leave this delicate task to another time and place and 
be content with the declaration that in the present state of our knowledge 
we cannot say that our theology of the gifts is a pure Scholastic speculation, 
instead of making what some may consider a futile attempt to squeeze out 
of patristic texts and contexts what simply is not there? 

More pertinent to his main purpose is his study of St. Thomas’ thought 
on the nature and distribution, the number and modes of the gifts. Where 
De Guibert thought that the Angelic Doctor completely abandoned his first 
view, which identified the gifts with heroic virtues, Father Roy believes 
that his second view merely perfects the first. For while in the Commentary 
on the Sentences the gifts were operative habits, and in the Third Part of 
the Summa they are receptive habits, still they are habits. 

In these receptive habits St. Thomas roots the passivity of the super- 
natural life. The greater man’s passivity to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit the greater will be the divine gratuity and causal influx. Where 
grace is first in the ontological order, and virtue in the order of meritorious 
operation, the gift will be first in the order of gratuity. 

How many gifts? It seems to Father Roy that for St. Thomas as for 
the Fathers the text of Isaias signifies a plenitude, rather than a definite 
number. Four different attempts St. Thomas makes to distribute the gifts 
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satisfactorily, with four different results, and he seems satisfied by none, 
Yet he always returns to the number seven, but without ever achieving 
or thinking that he achieved proof that there exist seven distinct gifts. 7 

On the two modes of the gifts he believes St. Thomas’ thought went on 
developing until it reached its final status in the Summa with an ordinary 
(less elevated) mode and an extraordinary (more elevated) mode and an 
infinity of possible degrees in between, and with the strict passivity of the 
mystical life due to the superior mode of exercise of the gifts. 

Perhaps the most original and interesting part of the study is the third, 
which deals with mystical illumination and its relation to the light of wisdom, 
Here Father Roy finds St. Thomas in his theology of grace remarkably 
attached to two concepts: light and wisdom. Inspired by the traditional 
use of light to represent the divine influence of the Creator on His creatures, 
St. Thomas gradually grouped his theological reflections on grace around 
the metaphor of light as a center of analogy. Out of the light of nature, 
grace, glory, and of faith, wisdom, prophecy he produced a systematisation 
that rendered him precious service in unifying much of his theology. And 
thus, much as his theodicy centers about pure act, and his ontology about 
being and action, and his theology of original sin about sin of nature, and 
his sacramental theology about sign and causality, so his theology of grace 
centers about the light of grace. 

His doctrine of wisdom was chiefly based on St. Paul, St. Augustine and 
Aristotle. Essentially wisdom is a judgment, and a superior judgment. 
If it proceeds from the virtue of wisdom it is based on reason; if it proceeds 
from the gift of wisdom it is based on a divine instinct. True wisdom, 
Christian wisdom, begins with faith and achieves its summit here in con- 
templation. Though charity is its cause, essentially wisdom is an intel- 
lectual habit. And yet to wisdom (as to contemplation) there belongs an 
element that is irreducible to mere cognition. It is not to be explained by 
St. Bonaventure’s hybrid habit but rather by the experimental character 
of this special knowledge whose principle and term is love. 

All created wisdom derives from divine wisdom. And since the wisdom 
of God is by appropriation the Word, our wisdom will be an imitation of 
the Word. And hence the gift of wisdom, while as gift it assimilates us 
to the Holy Spirit, as wisdom it assimilates us to the Word. The other 
gifts are auxiliary; wisdom is par excellence the contemplative and mystical 
gift, giving the most intellectual penetration into the divine. Out of it 
will come high mystical contemplation, varying in degree, but with each 
degree bearing the characteristic mark of a predominance of passivity. 
The highest light we will receive on earth will be the light of wisdom. 
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And what is this light? Not just the generic light of grace, but a definite 
species of it, constituting the formal element of contemplation, and consist- 
ing in a new mission, operating a new mode of being, by a new assimilation 
to God. And more particularly by a new assimilation to the wisdom of 
God as represented by the Son, a new similitude imprinted in the soul by 
the irradiation of eternal wisdom. ‘ 

And the relation between this wisdom and mystical contemplation? 
From the strict parallel St. Thomas sets up between them, in presenting 
both as passive, intuitive and experimental, at once intellective and af- 
fective, Father Roy feels it is possible to conclude to a real identification 
of mystical contemplation with the light of wisdom. 

It is the gift of wisdom, conceived in the framework of the missions, 
that explains mystical contemplation and life. Charisms are not sanctity, 
although the union with God can be so intense that it expands in charismatic 
gifts. But the mystical state is nowise dependent on such extraordinary 
facts And yet it is itself the extraordinary and entirely gratuitous ex- 
pans ion of a superabundant grace of sanctification. Thus, it is as gratui- 
tous to come to the great mystical states as to miracles and prophecy. 

Such, Father Roy believes, is the thought of St. Thomas, if he is read not 
too formalistically and mathematically, not just according to the letter of 
his texts but according to their spirit and context. Some may incline to 
think he has read more into St. Thomas than is really there. Some may 
wish that he had more carefully distinguished the various meanings of 
wisdom, since so much of the study is centred about this concept. Some 
may doubt that St. Thomas intended the concepts of light and of wisdom 
to play such a dominant, all-pervading role in the theology of grace. 

But one thing seems very clear: Father Roy has produced a valuable, 
interesting and thought-provoking study of St. Thomas’ conception of 
mystical grace. 


West Baden College E. J. Fortman, S.J. 


CERTAINTY, PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. By Dom Illtyd 
Trethowan. Westminster: Dacre Press, 1948. Pp. vii + 170. 15s. 

For Dom Trethowan the great problem of the act of faith is its certainty, 
a certainty that is free, yet sovereign, and at the same time supernatural. 
In order to resolve this crux he believes that we need rather less of the 
traditional Aristotelian psychology and rather more of a developed epis- 
temology. He challenges the view that “the knowledge of faith is merely 
rational in its psychological mode, though supernatural in its hidden es- 
sence”’ (p. 158); and he insists that the supernatural as such must be brought 
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within the area of the conscious awareness of the believer. In order to 
show how this is feasible, he starts with the principle that the normal de- 
velopment of the life of grace at its highest reach is mystical union, a union 
in which occurs an obscure, non-conceptual, though immediate intuition 
of God Himself. ‘We have argued rather that supernatural knowledge is 
a clear fact, at least in the mystics, and it follows from theological principles 
that it is faith’s development. Can we not find it, then, in the act of faith, 
and so save faith from the charge of paradox?” (p. 158) By admitting 
this homogeneity between the life of faith at its higher and lower levels 
Dom Trethowan can claim in every proper act of faith “‘a ‘spiritual’ (or 
‘intellectual’) intuition {of God revealing] which provides us with non- 
sensible evidence” (p. 112). Therefore we have supernatural evidence 
of the formal object of faith, and hence the sovereign certainty of faith is 
secured. Dom Trethowan realizes that in his hypothesis the believer must 
be able to distinguish experimentally a supernatural act of faith from any 
merely natural substitute; the negation of this view “leads, plainly enough, 
to the direst consequences, if we are to apply it to our present matter” 
(p. 96). 

There are certain disturbing consequences of this theory which Dom 
Trethowan has not successfully answered. In the first place, unformed 
faith or dead faith is an unassimilable datum in this system. There is a 
curious, hasty paragraph (pp. 115-16) dealing with this difficulty. We are 
told that the two virtues of faith and charity are made one for another, but 
‘“‘when grace has been lost, it does not necessarily follow that the power of 
supernatural knowledge is taken away. We need say no more than that 
it is atrophied. And it does not follow that the convert’s first act of faith 
can be made in the absence of charity”’ (p. 115). 

Thus, the sinner has the virtue of faith, but no possibility of making acts 
of faith. It must be noted here that the phrases “unformed faith” and 
“dead faith” are a source of confusion unless properly defined. All faith, 
formed or unformed, is in itself a form, and a dynamic form; and all faith, 
even dead faith, is in some measure living. The point is that the absence 
of form and the absence of life which can be predicated of faith means the 
lack of a perfection which is really extrinsic to that form and that life which 
faith is in itself. Dom Trethowan falls into a similar source of confusion 
when he appeals to Trent (DB 800), where we read, ‘‘Nam fides, nisi ad 
eam spes accedat et caritas, neque unit perfecte cum Christo, neque corporis 
ejus vivum membrum efficit.” By implication one would gather that the 
faith of a sinner were completely sterile, for a sinner is a dead member 
of Christ. There underlies this argument a false antithesis between a 
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living and a dead member of the Body of Christ. Pius XII discusses the 
very question in his encyclical on the Mystical Body (AAS XXXV [1943], 
203), where he handles the difficulty that sinners, as ‘dead’? members, are 
not real members of the Body of Christ. 


Neque ab iis omnis vita recedit, qui licet caritatem divinamque gratiam peccando 
amiserint, atque adeo superni promeriti iam non capaces evaserint, fidem tamen 
christianamque spem retinent, ac caelesti luce collustrati, intimis Spiritus Sancti 
suasionibus impulsionibusque ad salutarem instigantur timorem, et ad precandum 
suique lapsus paenitendum divinitus excitantur. 


There is quite plainly said here the opposite of what Dom Trethowan is 
saying. However, this is not the main point. The main point is that the 
author offers no serious discussion of the numerous other pertinent docu- 
ments of the Church (e.g., Trent and Vatican) which bear on this matter 
of faith unformed by charity. Such discussion is available, but with solid 
conclusions quite antithetical to his own. One is quite justified in rejecting 
this unsound disjunction of living and dead faith, as it is employed by Dom 
Trethowan. 

A second difficulty that the author attempts vainly to solve is that the 
virtue of faith infused in an infant at baptism “does not reveal its activity 
at once in consciousness” (p. 114), when the infant reaches that age at 
which moral acts are possible. Indeed, “‘unreflective and undeveloped” 
Christians will at first elicit proper acts of this virtue only very rarely. 
“But this state of affairs can hardly persist throughout a whole lifetime. 
A complete or perfect act of faith must be made at some time or other by 
all the faithful,—so we should expect, at least” (p. 115). The author sug- 
gests that such unreflective and undeveloped Christians can elicit “‘imper- 
fect” acts of faith, acts which possess neither the sovereign certainty nor 
the supernatural character of the proper act of faith. He concedes that 
“another explanation of the facts” would be acceptable to him; what is 
needed is not another explanation of the facts, but another set of facts. 
The practice of the Church quite clearly supposes that even unreflective 
Christians can and do make not infrequent acts of faith; in any other 
hypothesis the sacramental life of the faithful is inexplicable. 

In the light of Dom Trethowan’s theory on the certainty of faith it is 
clear why he is coerced into making unformed faith a useless residue of the 
supernatural life, and into practising an unwarranted parsimony in allowing 
proper acts of faith in undeveloped Christians. These are by no means 
the only difficulties against his system; they are rather the ones which he 
himself has chosen for special treatment. There are many other points 
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which one might consider usefully—the relation of intellect and will, the 
minimal role allowed to the will in the present theory, the sense in which 
faith is an obedience, the bridge between natural and supernatural knowl- 
edge. There is an abundance of useful and penetrating considerations in 
this essay on faith, but it must be said that the theory does not account for 
all the data of the problem. 


Weston College Francis X. LAWLOR, S.J. 


La PARABOLE EVANGELIQUE: ENQUETE EXEGETIQUE ET CRITIQUE. 
By Maxime Hermaniuk, C.SS.R. Bibliotheca Alfonsiana, Louvain, 1947. 
Pp. xxvill + 493. 

This is not just another book on the parables of the synoptic gospels. 
The author has made a thoroughly scientific historical and critical study of 
parables in general with a view to determining the nature and purpose of 
the parables found in the synoptic gospels. 

From the time of Chrysostom and Augustine both exegetes and theo- 
logians have been divided on the reason for Christ’s teaching in parables. 
Some explain this as a judgment of justice on the unresponsive people; 
others see in it an act of mercy lest the people be made more culpable by a 
clearer revelation; still others find mixed motives of justice and mercy in 
Christ’s determination to teach in parables. Father Hermaniuk maintains 
that the true solution to this question is yet to be found and he seeks it ina 
study of the nature and properties of parable teaching in general, and in 
the religious literature, both canonical and non-canonical, of the Hebrews 
in particular. 

The Greek classical parable, the author argues, is not the gospel parable 
either in form or content. The nature of the gospel parable must be sought 
rather in the mashal of the Old Testament, in the rabbinic meshalim and 
in the parables of the Jewish apocrypha, particularly the apocalypses. The 
mashal of the Old Testament is found to be not a literary figure of compari- 
son-similitude but rather a symbol, or essentially a “‘symbolic representa- 
tion.” From this mashal the gospel parable would take its notion of revela- 
tion by means of symbols. The parables of the Jewish apocrypha are used 
to reveal mysteries, i.e., the inscrutable ways of God in the order of salvation 
of mankind. Similar mysteries, then, would provide the content of the 
gospel parables. The literary form for the revelation of these mysteries 
by means of symbols would be taken from the rabbinic meshalim. Thus, 
the gospel parable is a synthesis of various elements drawn from Jewish 
literature and might be defined as a revelation of mysteries by means of 
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symbols presented in a literary form which can be called similitude-com- 
parison only in the widest meaning of the term (p. 301). 

It can be readily seen that the author determines the nature of the gospel 
parable more from content than from literary form. In applying this con- 
clusion to the interpretation of Mark 4:11-12, he holds that tva is to be 
taken in the sense of purpose. Thus the teaching by parables was really 
intended to be obscure. This obscurity, however, was not meant as a 
punishment to blind the people or harden their hearts to the message of 
the Kingdom. Christ’s intention was really to reveal to the people gradually 
and according to their dispositions the mystery of the establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom. Yet this was to be in a veiled way through parables 
as symbols. For, the author maintains, if the complete revelation of God’s 
mysterious salvific plan to establish this Kingdom by means of the suffer- 
ings and death of Jesus Christ had been delivered to the whole people, such 
knowledge would have prompted them to prevent the accomplishment of 
the divine plan. Similarly Saint Paul says: “For had they (the rulers of 
this world) known it (the mysterious, hidden wisdom of God) they would 
never have crucified the Lord of glory” (I Cor. 2:8). 

The secret designs of God relative to the coming and establishment of 
the messianic Kingdom are then the real ‘‘mystery of the Kingdom of God”’ 
and, according to Father Hermaniuk, “constitute the natural content of 
the gospel parables” (p. 287). For although it was given to the disciples 
to know the mystery of the Kingdom of God, “for those who are without, 
all comes in parables” (Mark 4:11). 

Thus it seems that Father Hermaniuk finds in Christ’s determination to 
teach in parables the intention neither of punishing the people for past 
unfaithfulness nor of mercifully obscuring from them the full revelation 
lest they become more culpable. Rather, the veiling of the full mystery of 
the Kingdom was required of necessity lest the people prevent the establish- 
ment of the messianic Kingdom in the manner God had decreed. Such a 
solution to the problem of parabolic teaching raises more difficulties than 
it is within the scope of this review to discuss. Not the least of these 
would be that Jesus would necessarily have to be rejected as Messias by 
the people in order that God’s design for the salvation of men be accom- 
plished. It is one thing to say that the rulers of this world would never 
have crucified the Lord of glory if they had known the hidden wisdom of 
God; and yet quite another thing to maintain that Jesus, while professedly 
revealing himself as Messias, yet deliberately withheld from the people the 
prediction of the manner in which the messianic kingdom was to be estab- 
lished. And this, not because the people were incapable of understanding 
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such a truth, but rather lest the knowledge of it prompt them to prevent 
its accomplishment. 

This thesis, presented to the theological faculty of the Catholic University 
of Louvain, is a very careful piece of work and clearly written. Frequent 
résumés enable the reader to keep pace with the logical development of 
the argument. There is complete coverage of contemporaneous literature 
on the subject and a full bibliography. For the purpose of comparison, 
a study of the parable in ancient Christian literature up to and including 
Origen is added as a sort of appendix to this exegetical and critical study. 


West Baden College. Joun A. McEvoy, S.J. 


Les IpfES MAITRESSES DE L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT. By Albert Gelin, 
P.S.S. Lectio Divina series, Volume II. Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1948. 
Pp. 85. 

This is the second volume in the projected series Lectio Divina, presenting 
semipopular biblical studies. Father Dubarle, O.P., gave us in the first 
volume an excellent survey of the sapiential writings of the Old Testament. 

The matter of this book is divided, after the Introduction, into three 
chapters: (1) The Revelation of God in the Old Testament; (2) God’s Plan 
with regard to the Human Race; (3) Personal Salvation. 

In the Introduction Gelin outlines the great ideas that dominate biblical 
history: the election, the promises, the covenant, the kingdom, the exile, 
the community. He notes that the development of these ideas centered 
about great personalities: Abraham, Moses, etc. The history, he indicates, 
is dominated by a sense of finality, which is especially discernible in the 
progressive deepening of such ideas as God, sin, human destiny, retribution, 
messianism. The realization of all these came in Christ. On pages 8 and 
9 Gelin gives us a list of the important themes which run through the Old 
Testament into the New. He chooses three of these, as I have noted above, 
for fuller discussion. 

In the first chapter the broad outlines of the Old Testament revelation 
with regard to God are given. Gelin rightly insists that the God of the 
Old Testament is not the God of the philosophers. He was a God whose 
existence and presence was realized in experience not abstractly reasoned 
to. Israel, however, did not always hold to the high concept of God which 
was revealed to her. 

Gelin traces this dynamic idea of God as it was revealed through Abraham, 
Moses, and the prophets. But one may question the pattern of the develop- 
ment of this revelation as Gelin presents it. Thus it is not so sure that 
texts such as I Sam. 26:29, which speak of the dominance of gods of foreign 
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lands over their own territory, are to be taken as an indication of a serious 
belief in the existence of these gods. Albright, in his study, From the 
Stone Age to Christianity, shows the weakness of the conclusions drawn 
from such modes of speaking. Nor would the “delocalization” of Yahweh 
be necessarily late in the royal period (pp. 18-19). 

In general, however, Gelin’s discussion of the anthropomorphisms, and 
of the growth of the realization of the true meaning of God’s transcendence 
is excellent. One might question the author’s tendency to equate God’s 
sanctity and his power. And again some will mistrust the attempt to date 
ideas according to the presence or absence of localizing and anthropomorphic 
expressions. Surely we must try to see just what the expressions meant 
in their literary and historical context; to take them always in sober and 
pedantic literalness might make their authors express beliefs far from those 
which they actually held. Such expressions run through all religious his- 
tory, even in the writings of the loftiest mystics. Even St. Paul saw God 
in the third heaven. Nor, if we ascribe any value to Aubrey Johnson’s 
thesis in The One and the Many in the Israelite Concept of God, must 
we necessarily say that texts where God appears through his angels are 
retouched by later authors who could not allow a transcendent God to 
appear in material wise to his creatures. We might also question in passing 
whether some qualification should not be attached to the use of Gen. 6:1 and 
Ps. 8:5 (in n. 14, p. 23) as being texts referring to angels. 

In the second chapter Gelin traces the key thoughts on God’s plan for 
man through the pages of the Old Testament: the promises, the covenant 
(an excellent treatment), the kingdom, salvation-redemption, messianic 
expectations (also well done). 

The third chapter takes up the subject of personal salvation, which con- 
tains problems still open to discussion after centuries of study. Here one 
would not too readily follow the author in his sharp division for the periods 
of growth from the idea of collective to individual responsibility. The 
individual was much more important in early preprophetic times, and the 
community responsibility is much more marked in the prophets and the 
writers that followed them, than is sometimes admitted. Professor H. H. 
Rowley in The Rediscovery of the Old Testament has some very sage remarks 
on this point. 

This section has a fine treatment of the growth of the idea of eternal 
reward and punishment in the Old Testament. The treatment of the ever- 
deepening sense of moral values and the sense of sin is also excellent. 

In all this development the author gives much place to the anawim (the 
poor, the suffering, the meek). Since the author chooses to use this Hebrew 
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word so often, he should have explained its meaning more at length in his 
Introduction, where he first employed the word. 

On page 74 the author wisely reiterates a warning that occurs several 
times in the book. He asserts that the Hebrews experienced rather than 
formulated their spiritual life. That fact of experiencing and living by 
divine revelation rather than reducing it to formulas and systems is constant 
throughout the Old Testament. For this reason the writer on Old Testa. 
ment religion must be on his guard when he attempts to synthesize or reduce 
to a system, ideal or chronological, the teaching of the Old Testament, 
Moreover what is presented in the Old Testament is presented by given 
minds with given thoughts and emotions, in reaction to given circumstances 
of life and history. These are widely varied. Thus we cannot be too 
formalistic in arranging doctrines in chronological order according to their 
apparent advance in purity. And to see later editorial hands in older texts 
which have a doctrine ignored or diversified by later writers, might at 
times be the result of thinking that we have in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment a rectilinear development upward. Gelin, himself, assures us that 
such development is ruled out by the writings of Ecclesiastes and Ecclesi- 
asticus. But he does not point out that a lesser truth, or a less clear truth, 
can sometimes seem to a given author the most appropriate one to present 
and develop in a particular context. Since the Old Testament is an anthol- 
ogy, and since we have not any serious amount of Hebrew literature con- 
temporary with the earlier books, the first time an idea appears in writing 
is not necessarily the first time it was expressed. But that Gelin was not 
unaware of such pitfalls for the synthesizer is clear from the moderate way 
in which he usually puts forth his conclusions. What reservations I have 
expressed above are only to emphasize the possibility of another interpreta- 
tion, or at least the possibility of a doubt about the certainty of conclusions 
that Gelin in such a summary book could not take time to qualify. 

For all interested in the theology of the Old Testament the book will 
make excellent and stimulating reading. 


Weston College James E. Co.eray, S.J. 


L’EvANGILE DE Paut. By Joseph Bonsirven, S.J. Paris: Aubier, 1948. 
Pp. 364. 

The notable collection of studies called ‘“Théologie,” published under 
the direction of the Jesuit faculty of theology at Lyon-Fourviere, is greatly 
enriched by this book, which is the twelfth volume of that flourishing series. 
The author’s previous nine works on Judaism, rabbinical exegesis, the 
Gospels, the Epistles of St. John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, have en- 
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abled him to undertake a new presentation of Pauline teaching with the 
assured mastery that can come only from many years of specialized scholar- 
ship. 

He disavows at the outset any ambition to supplant Prat’s Théologie de 
S. Paul, the remarkable success of which has endured for forty years. His 
desire is to exhibit the gospel, the “good news,” as it appeared to St. 
Paul himself, in the light of the Apostle’s own Christian experience. He 
believes that the rigid categories of systematic theology are foreign to the 
powerful intuitions of St. Paul. Throughout the volume, constant return 
is made to the Apostle’s initial intuition, that of Damascus, with its divine 
light illuminating the whole horizon and revealing the whole economy of 
Christianity, showing Jesus Christ as the universal Mediator who came 
among men to reconcile them to God, to incorporate them into Himself, 
and finally to present them to the Father. The gospel of Paul is the ex- 
pression, in human discourse, of the vision that dazzled him before the gates 
of Damascus. Although the Apostle penetrated more and more deeply into 
the mystery as his Christian life developed, he never sought to organize all 
its elements. On occasion he exposed this or that aspect of the drama that 
centered about Christ, but he was never concerned to formulate a system- 
atic synthesis. This vision of Paul is what the author endeavors to 
recapture. 

The difficulties of such a project are tremendous, and are grievously com- 
plicated by the flood of studies that have poured forth on the subject of 
St. Paul’s doctrine. Pére Bonsirven knows this literature intimately, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. He utilizes ali the books but is never 
overwhelmed by them, and he preserves a fine originality and independence 
of judgment. If the reader entertains any reserves about the success of the 
work, he will probably find them dissipated by the time he finishes the 
fourth chapter, which insists that any theory of redemption, to be true to 
Paul’s teaching, must integrate the entire life, the death, and the resur- 
rection of Christ. This is truly a superb portion of the book, as is also the 
sixth chapter, which deals brilliantly with the Church as the Body of Christ. 

The work is highly recommended to professors and students of theology, 
especially to those who are seeking a fuller understanding of the mystery of 
the redemption. Perhaps no doctrine in theology is so shakily treated in 
textbooks as this key mystery; indeed, even the great theological classics 
have not elucidated this problem with the clarity that rewarded efforts 
along other lines of theological investigation. Pére Bonsirven, in his fidelity 
to St. Paul and insight into the apostle’s mind, has surmounted the rivalries 
of the schools and risen to a more adequate comprehension of the wealth of 
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meaning contained in the word “redemption.”’ For him, as for St. Paul, 
Christ the Mediator is the central figure of creation: all nature as well as 
the whole supernatural economy is summed up in Christ Jesus. The very 
divisions of his book attest this appreciation. Of the seven chapters, five 
bear the heading, “Christ, the Mediator,” with subtitles to distinguish 
specific subject matter, according as our Lord is envisaged as the universal] 
Mediator, the Mediator in objective redemption, in the communication of 
grace, in the Church, and in the final consummation of the world. The 
mission of Christ was not only to procure for men the remission of their sins. 
The Incarnate Word, in God’s eternal intention, was to include and repre- 
sent all creatures; this relation, distorted and broken by sin, is re-estab- 
lished by the redemption, which in its full sense is a universal reconciliation, 
All creatures, excepting only those men who reject the divine vocation, are 
brought back under the headship of Christ and, as thus recapitulated in the 
Son through the action of the Spirit, are reunited to the Father. Such, 
briefly and without the vividness of detail that alone imparts intelligibility 


to the teaching, is the gospel of Paul. 


St. Mary’s College CyriL VOLLERT, S.J. 


I Prorett p’IsRAELE. By Giustino Boson. “La Scuola” Editrice, 
Brescia, 1948. Pp. 163. L. 180. 

A compact little book on the prophets, one of a collection of profiles of 
men who have left their mark on civilization. The author is Giustino Boson, 
Professor of Semitic Languages at the Catholic University of the Sacred 
Heart, Milan, Italy. The work is in Italian and is popular rather than 
scientific in nature. Following an introduction which contains a brief but 
comprehensive review of prophecy and prophets in general, the book 
divides into three main sections, one devoted to the eighth century prophets, 
another to those of the seventh century, and the third to the exilic and post- 
exilic prophets. 

The first section begins with a rapid survey of the historical setting, and 
then in turn treats of Amos, Osee, Micheas, and Isaias according to an out- 
line common to all three sections—the person of the prophet, his message, 
and finally his literary style. Appended to the third consideration in the 
case of a few of the prophets are some excerpts from the prophet’s work. 
Lack of space undoubtedly is responsible for the absence of such excerpts 
from most of the prophets, but it introduces a decided unevenness in what 
otherwise is a very orderly work. In this first section three times as much 
space is given to Isaias as to any of the others, but the disproportion is due 
wholly to the abundance of selections, which are without commentary. 
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The second section is prefaced with a sketch of the history of Juda during 
the seventh century, and contains the examination of the prophets of the 
period: Nahum, Sophonias, Habacuc, and Jeremias. Baruch is relegated 
toa footnote. The final section, without historical introduction, treats of 
the exilic and post-exilic prophets: Ezechiel, Daniel, Aggeus, Zacharias, 
Abdias, Malachias, Jonas. Jonas is treated at the end, out of chronological 
order, because of the problems raised about the nature of the work. A short 
conclusion, in the spirit of the general collection of profiles, calls attention 
to paraliels between the world of the prophets and the world of today. 

The work is positive in its approach; the author simply follows his own 
viewpoint in controverted matters without discussing opposing opinion. 
For instance, Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks is taken as literally 
messianic without discussion. This method of handling his material is 
part of the secret of the author’s ability to include so much information in so 
smalla book. The average reader, for whom obviously the book is intended, 
will find all information necessary for an intelligent and profitable reading 
of the prophets; even the seminary student may obtain quite a compre- 
hensive appreciation of the whole prophetical field before turning to a more 
technical work for detailed consideration of controverted points which so 
often obscure rather than clarify the general picture. In the course of the 
work there are two tables of dates, one for the prophets, and one for the 
kingdoms of Israel, Juda, and Assyria; and while one might object to the 
accuracy of one or other date in the tables, the general synchronism of 
prophet with history is not noticeably distorted. Discussion of the au- 
thor’s viewpoints is beyond the scope of this review, and would be foreign to 
the spirit and intention of the book. Suffice it to say that the work on 
the whole is an acceptable delineation of its subject and is wholly readable. 


Woodstock College F. X. Pemce, S.J. 


Isatas. By Joseph Ziegler. Wirzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1948. Pp. 189. 

The general characteristics of the Echter-Bibel series have been described 
by M. P. Stapleton in his review of the volumes on the Psalms and Jeremias- 
Lamentations (THEOLOGICAL Stupres IX [1948], 607-710). These char- 
acteristics are found in the present volume. The Introduction treats the 
historical background (distinguishing 1-39 and 40-66), the personality and 
teaching of the prophet, and the servant songs. Both in the Introduction 
and in the Commentary the author has chosen to omit practically all liter- 
ary criticism. Ina popular commentary, this may be defended as the wisest 
procedure. The question of 40-66 is handled by a reference to the decree of 
1908; this, unfortunately, involves a dismissal of all the work done on this 
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question by Catholics in the last forty years. The author leaves open the 
possibility of diverse origin for the ‘“‘Isaias-Apocalypse’”’ (24-27), but for 
scarcely anything else. He does not attribute the Song of Ezechias to that 
monarch. The oracle on Tyre (23) he proposes as originally written about 
Sidon, expanded by a later hand and adapted to Tyre. 

The translation successfully imitates the Hebrew measure. The author 
has frequently, but judiciously, departed from the Masoretic text; he rarely 
resorts to conjecture unsupported by ancient witnesses. Almost all of the 
emendations appear in the apparatus of Kittel-Kahle. By oversight, some 
emendations have not been indicated in the critical notes. The identifica- 
tion of the metrical portions of the text agrees with Kittel-Kahle, with the 
strange exception of 44:9-20; the author not only translates this portion as 
metrical, but explicitly defends its unity with the context. 

The commentary is incisive, and it is seldom that it does not bear on the 
main point, which it always illuminates. The discourses are identified by 
headlines, with apt subheads to indicate the progress of the thought. In 
some difficult passages the author has adhered to the traditional interpre- 
tation. This is true of the Immanuel passage (7:14 ff.). He translates 
el gibbor of 9:5 as ““Gottheld,”’ and in the commentary he tells us that this 
word expresses “das géttliche Wesen des Kindes.’’ This is as reserved a 
comment, not to say ambiguous, as any one would wish. Ina brief com- 
mentary which is intended for the non-technical reader it is doubtful whether 
we should ask for more. He strangely separates 8:23 from the messianic 
oracle of 9:1 ff. Mythological allusions such as those contained in 27:1 the 
author prefers to call both mythological and historical. He leaves open 
the possibility that a passage of the Ugaritic Nikkal myth may have a bear- 
ing on 7:14. He transposes 10: 1-4 to follow 5:24, to which he then joins 
5:25, in spite of the fact that this involves the repetition of the refrain, ‘For 
all this his wrath is not satisfied, and his hand is stretched out still,” in two 
consecutive verses. If one is going to transpose—as one must in this pas- 
sage—one may as well eliminate one of these refrains. The servant song 
of 49 is concluded at 49:9a. While there is no exegetical consensus on the 
extent of this song, the author should offer some defense of his division of the 
text. 

In general, however, such criticism of detail is not to the point. Ina 
popular commentary, the question is not so much what should be included or 
omitted, or whether a scientific defense is given of the opinions presented; 
these would be criticized in any such work. The question is whether, in the 
reviewer’s mind, the work is likely to succeed in communicating a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of Isaias to those who, for lack of linguistic 
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and historical background, cannot undertake a serious study of the Old 
Testament. In this the book should be eminently successful; and it should 
also give to its readers a better understanding of Old Testament prophecy 
itself. We should regret that no similar works are produced by the scholars 
of the English-speaking world. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


Diz GESCHICHTE UND GEBETSSCHULE DES ROSENKRANZES. By Franz 
Michel Willam. Wien: Verlag Herder, 1948. Pp. xi + 231. 

The author, Dr. Franz Michel Willam, poet and writer on religious topics, 
is known to the English-speaking world by a translation of two of his works: 
The Life of Jesus Christ in the Land of Israel and among its People, a trans- 
lation and adaptation of the fourth German edition, and Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus. 

Dr. Willam has written two books on the rosary, the one under review and 
Der Rosenkranz und das Menschenleben. In the present work the title 
informs us of the two-fold division of the contents. In the first part the 
author sketches carefully and in detail the origin and the development of the 
rosary. The number, one hundred and fifty, that is proper to the rosary, 
was taken over from the one hundred and fifty psalms of the psalter. We 
know from a document of the Monastery of Cluny in 1096 that the lay 
brothers, who knew no Latin, were to recite one Our Father for each psalm 
of the psalter. Then in the thirteenth century the custom grew up of say- 
ing one hundred and fifty Hail Marys in honor of the Blessed Virgin. Later, 
the Our Fathers and the Hail Marys were so united together that every Our 
Father was followed by ten Hail Marys. In the fifteenth century people 
began to connect a mystery from the life of Christ or of Mary to each Hail 
Mary. At the end of the century the number of mysteries was reduced to 
fifteen. While papal writings from Sixtus IV to Pius V mentioned only the 
prayers that were to be said, the Bull of Pius V, September 17, 1569, drew 
attention for the first time to the fact that meditation on the mysteries was 
necessary to gain the indulgences. Finally, in 1573 the feast of the Holy 
Rosary was introduced. Thus, in this first part of his work the author fol- 
lows in a general way the theory of the origin and growth of the rosary, as 
developed by Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., in his article on the rosary in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia and in different articles in the Month. He adds, 
however, a number of new confirmatory facts. However, one misses in 
the work a discussion of the tradition which associates St. Dominic with the 
rosary. 

The second part of the work shows the importance of the rosary for the 
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spiritual life of the faithful, particularly in teaching them how to pray. It 
begins with an analysis of the Proper of the Mass for the feast followed by a 
lengthy analysis of the work of St. Grignion de Montfort on the rosary, that 
was published for the first time only in 1911. Selections are then given 
from the pronouncements of Leo XIII and Pius XI on the rosary. These 
are followed by a description of the different ways Mary has been represented 
in ecclesiastical art as Queen of the Rosary, and by a discussion both of the 
réle played by devotion to the rosary in the apparitions of Fatima and of the 
rosary as a public prayer. The author then considers the relation of the 
rosary to Scripture, to the doctrine of the Mystical Body and to the conse- 
cration to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. The second part ends with a 
description of the importance of the rosary in modern life. In this last 
section the author en passant describes the origin and development of the 


radio programs organized by Father Peyton, C.S.C. 
A bibliography of the main works used is given together with source 


material for the different chapters. A helpful Index completes the work. 
In conclusion, a few factual errors may be noted. Stephen Langton and St. 
Edmund were archbishops not bishops of Canterbury (pp. 28, 224). Con- 
stantinople was saved in the eighth century not from the Avars but from 
the Arabs (p. 179). “Conventry” is a misspelling for “Coventry” (p. 20). 


Alma College EpWARD HAGEMANYN, S.J. 


SPIRITUALITE DU LAIC: UNE MYSTIQUE DU CHRETIEN DANS LE MONDE. 
By Jean Vitalis, with Preface and Epilogue by Daniel-Rops. Paris: P. 
Lethellieux, 1948. Pp. 81. 

This brief, suggestive work seems well worthy of recommendation to those 
who are interested in a form of spirituality especially adapted to the peculiar 
needs of the laity in our days. The type here proposed has nothing of the 
monastic about it; but its ideals are high, emphasis is placed upon the es- 
sential doctrines and practices of Christianity, and particular provision is 
made for the spheres of family life, work, and civic action. It is designed to 
be dogmatic in the sense of adhering closely to the creed, impregnated with 
piety, and orientated toward action. 

The first half is theoretical, and concerned with the great ideas and ideals 
that should give light and motivation to a deeply interior life in men and 
women whose lot is cast under typical modern conditions. A large place 
is assigned to the vital role of Christian love, a love that should be enlight- 
ened, profound, and “conquering.” Christ Himself is to be the center of 
the fervent layman’s thoughts and aspirations. 
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In the second half, practical applications are pointed out, and this is prob- 
ably the more original part. In a chapter on the Christian’s relations to- 
ward humanity in general, new fields for his love and action are indicated. 
Naturally marriage and the family get prominent notice; both “human per- 
spectives” and “divine horizons” here are considered. The spiritual op- 
portunities of one’s work or professional duties are not forgotten. Finally 
the principles that should guide the devout Christian layman in his political 
connections and activities are discussed. This book could surely be a great 
help to those of our laity who are eager both to cultivate an intense interior 
life and to fulfill their place among men in distinctly modern circumstances. 


St. Mary’s College G. Auc. ELLarp, S.J. 


Die BrUCKE ZWISCHEN HiIMMEL UND Erpe. By Anton Anwander. 
Wuerzburg: Echter Verlag, 1948. Pp. 188. 

Anton Anwander is no unknown scholar in the field of comparative re- 
ligion. His previous works are: Die Religionen der Menschheit (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1927), and Gloria Dei. Die religidsen Werle in religionsverglei- 
chender Schau (Wuerzburg: Becker, 1941). The last of these forms the 
foundation for the first part of his newer book and contains detailed exposi- 
tions and documents. 

Avoiding any difficult terminology, the author gives a very good insight 
into the relation between the natural religions of mankind and revealed 
religion. In the first part of the book, “From Man towards God,” after a 
short summary of the most important forms of religion in the history of 
mankind, he calls our attention to fundamental religious ideas and ideals 
found throughout the world. Although not always found explicitly, the 
idea of God forms the background of any religion. It is true that, in reality, 
this idea of God is often distorted and very imperfect, yet traces can be 
found everywhere. 

A second idea found in all religions is the expectation of salvation or re- 
demption in a wider sense of the term. It is the hope for redemption from 
individual and collective need, from death, guilt, and sin, which can be ob- 
tained by personal efforts, knowledge or love. Closely connected with the 
hope for salvation is the idea of a savior who will conquer evil in the world 
and will bring happiness to mankind. 

Religious communities, ranging from small tribal groups to worldwide 
churches, are constituted by a common tradition of religious truths; these, 
again, in their characteristic formulations go back to the founder whose 
personality influences the whole community to a certain extent. Finally, 
the life of the religious community is dependent upon the priest who, as 
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mediator between the deity and man, acts not only as priest but also as 
teacher, leader and spiritual adviser. 

Religious life expresses itself in prayer, sacrifices and sacramental rites, 
which presuppose a certain ascetical practice of each individual. The in- 
dividual again is bound by the “law” which gives him the necessary security 
and guidance for his daily life. 

In the second chapter of the first part of the book, called “Christianity as 
Fulfillment,” the author shows how all these fundamental religious ideas 
and ideals find their unsurpassed perfection in the religion founded by 
Jesus Christ. The Catholic religion is by far the most perfect among all 
religions of mankind. 

So far the comparison has been made on a mere natural level. The second 
part of the book, “From God towards Man,” shows the Catholic Church as 
the absolute religion among all because directly revealed by God himself. 
In her lies the absolute truth and the absolute value of religion. This, 
however, does not depreciate the value of other religions. Following the 
declarations of the third session of the Vatican Council, the author shows 
that not all natural striving of man towards God is rejected by Him, and 
imperfect religion is not anti-religion. The Catholic Church has an absolute 
claim because her founder is the Son of God. But the same Son of God is 
the Logos of the Creator, who reveals Himself in human nature and also in 
the natural religious strivings of man. Wherever real and true religion is 
found there is the “seed of the Logos.’”” The Church as the growing mustard 
seed directed by the Logos and the divine Pneuma has assimilated, and will 
assimilate, more and more all that is good in human nature and will elevate 
it into the sphere of the supernatural. ‘‘The same One who asked Paul to 
go from Asia to Europe asks us in a different language to go to other people 
and other civilizations: ‘Pass over into other lands and help us.’ ” 

The book offers inspiring reading for all who take a lively interest in the 
spreading of Christ’s redeeming gospel throughout the world. It gives a 
positive picture of the great task with which our missionaries are con- 
fronted. 


St. Mary’s College WALTER DRAEGER, S.J. 


MENSCHKUNDE IM DIENSTE DER SEELSORGE UND ErzIEHUNG. Edited 
by Dr. Wilhelm Heinen and Dr. Josef Héffner. Trier: Paulus-Verlag, 
1948. Pp. 208. 

This book is a “Festschrift,” dedicated by his friends and pupils to Dr. 
Theodor Miincker, Professor of Moral Theology at the University of Frei- 
burg, i. Br., in commemoration of his sixtieth birthday. Fourteen essays, 
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contributed by theologians, priests in the pastoral ministry, and lay-people, 
touch upon a variety of problems in the field of moral and pastoral theology, 
pastoral ministry, religious education of both the young and the adult, etc. 

In the first article, Dr. Fritz Tillmann of Bonn, discusses the problem of 
“A Catholic Moral Theology.” This theological discipline, after its separa- 
tion from dogma, has developed into an almost exclusively professional 
training of future confessors, with far greater emphasis on sin than on virtue. 
Without denying the necessity of such training, Tillmann would like to see 
moral theology return to its former, and more positive structure, and to 
transfer training for the confessional to pastoral theology. Prof. Till- 
mann, in cooperation with Prof. Steinbiichel and Prof. Miincker, has pub- 
lished a Handbook of Catholic Ethics along these lines. 

The second article is written by Dr. Steinbiichel, Prof. of Moral Theology 
at the University of Tubingen, and deals with “Man facing Responsibility.” 
Three elements, it is pointed out, are characteristics of such a situation. 
In the first place, if man is to become responsible for any action or omission, 
he must be free. But having taken upon himself responsibility, he is bound 
both to the object and to himself. Responsibility thus becomes fidelity, 
and as such it is an actuation of valuable potentialities of the Ego. The 
second element is the “situation,” i.e., the concrete and strictly personal 
circumstances of the hic et nunc, arising in the life of the individual, chal- 
lenging whatever is good in him. Prudence alone, sensing the good and 
the right, the thing to be done here and now, will master “‘situation,” but 
not without courage and risk. The third element, the thing (person, world) 
for which one assumes responsibility is in the last analysis God, directly or 
indirectly calling on man, and demanding an answer. 

The third essay is entitled: “Opus operatum and opus operantis in the 
Pastoral Ministry Today.” The author, Dr. H. Schumacher (Hofsgrund) 
characterizes certain present-day tendencies of either individuals or whole 
movements as the logical development of an overemphasis on either opus 
operatum or opus operantis. And precisely as such they are foreign to 
Catholic tradition in thought and practice. The Catholic view demands no 
“either-or” but both opus operatum and opus operantis: the dignity of the 
sacrament is high, but not so high as to entitle man to forget about personal 
efforts. Rather it is of the very nature of the opus operatum to impel the 
recipient to strive for greater perfection, as this in its own turn will enable 
him to experience the fruits of the sacraments more effectively and more 
abundantly. 

A similar problem is the subject of the next essay: ‘‘The Crisis of Con- 
fidence in the Confessional,” by Dr. Josef Goldbrunner (Stockdorf, bei 
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Munchen). More than in any other sacrament does the personality of the 
priest play here an outstanding, if not a decisive role. The human and the 
divine, the natural and the supernatural must combine to bring about a 
conversion. Confidence is all important, but it cannot be demanded; it 
must be won. As the psychotherapist through his personality rather than 
his methods will help the patient, so the priest through his personality must 
prepare the way, and inspire confidence. A conversation he engages in 
should awaken faith which in turn would lead to the confessional. And here 
again, much will depend on the personality of the confessor; he must be truly 
human, and yet, at the same time, a reflexion of the personality of Christ, 
man among men, helper of the afflicted, saviour of sinners. 

Dr. Wilhelm Heinen (Freiburg, i. Br.), submits a study on “The Impor- 
tance of Characterology in Moral Theology and the Pastoral Ministry.” 
Moral theology and pastoral ministry are to help men in their actual situa- 
tion. A knowledge of ‘what is in man” is indispensable. Characterology 
helps to obtain such knowledge and understanding of the individual. The 
author bases his presentation on a rather recent book on the subject by 
Philip Lersch, Der Aufbau des Charakters. His brief sketch contains 
many valuable hints on how to obtain knowledge and understanding of the 
character and personality of the individual. 

In the next article, Dr. Bernhard Niessen (Bonn), discusses ways and 
means of forming the conscience: ‘‘The Conscience and the Formation of 
the Conscience, the Essential Task of the Pastoral Ministry among the Young 
People of Today.” After a brief sketch of the situation, particularly in Ger- 
many, which demands categorically this work, the author analyses con- 
science as habit and as act. His description of conscience as a special and 
independent (“‘eigenstindig und eigenartig’’) moral habit will not go un- 
challenged; but what he has to say concerning ways and means of forming 
the conscience, and particularly his emphasis that it be done in a concrete 
and attractive ideal (the person of Our Lord) is full of valuable hints, particu- 
larly for all those who are engaged in the education of the young. 

There are two more articles of special interest to moral and pastoral 
theology: “Anthropological Evaluation of Marriage,” by Dr. Joseph Hoffner, 
Prof. of Pastoral Theology at the diocesan seminary of Trier; and “The 
Existential Basis of Family-life and Family-education,” by Hans Wollasch 
(Freiburg i. Br.). The former, after reviewing critically various opinions 
put forth in recent years by Catholic authors concerning the end and purpose 
of marriage, discusses the famous decree issued by the Holy Office on 
April 1, 1944, and a related decision by the Roman Rota, of January 22nd 
of the same year. Following the distinction between finis operis and finis 
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operantis, as emphasized by these decisions, the author sums it up briefly and 
concisely this way: In the finis operis the order is “proles, eros, sexus’’; in 
the finis operantis it may be “eros, sexus, (proles).” The finis operantis 
must always be duly subordinated to the finis operis. The argument of the 
second article is summarized by the author: “The existential basis of 
family-life and family-education is marriage. ...One cannot do justice to 
the family, when neglecting this important factor, the special relationship 
between husband and wife. Maturity in this relationship is the ‘sine qua 
non’ to full growth and perfection of parenthood” (p. 163). 

The rest of the articles deal with problems of the more or less immediate 
pastoral ministry: preaching in modern times to modern men; the pastoral 
ministry among men; the soul of woman in the present emergency; the voca- 
tion of the Christian worker; the pastoral ministry among students and 
Christian aid of the sick and psychopaths. They also contain valuable 
ideas and suggestions, but mostly in direct relation to conditions in present- 
day Germany. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto PETER MUELLER, S.J. 


Tue Otp TESTAMENT. NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE VULGATE 
Latin. By Msgr. Ronald Knox. Volume I: Genesis to Esther. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1948. Pp. 739. $7.00. 

One is introduced to Msgr. Knox’s rendering from the Vulgate by a “Trans- 
lator’s Note,” which runs in part as follows: 


Throughout the books which are included in the Jewish canon, I have translated 
from the Vulgate, with constant reference to the Masoretic text; I have naturally 
consulted the Septuagint in cases of difficulty, although (except in the Psalms) 
it seldom throws much light on discrepancies between the Latin and the Hebrew. 
In a handful of passages where the Vulgate text yields no tolerable sense, or yields 
a sense which evidently quarrels with the context, I have rendered from the 
Hebrew, giving a literal translation of the Latin in a foot-note. Where the Latin 
makes good sense, but is at variance with the Hebrew, I have indicated the fact of 
disagreement, but without giving the full text if the difference is slight, or if the 
Hebrew text is itself unintelligible. 

... 1 have kept an eye on the Hebrew and Chaldean versions of Tobias, with 
their interesting variants. 


It seems to the reviewer that these points have been judiciously listed, 
in the approximate order of their importance. In commenting on them, 
the inverse order is followed, since the lesser points call for shorter comment. 
The “interesting variants” of the Hebrew and Aramaic versions of Tobias 
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are quite secondary, and very nearly irrelevant; textually the most significan, 
sources for Tobias are the pre-Vulgate version in Latin, and the one Gree 
codex that shows the same recension. Msgr. Knox’s prefatory note and his 
footnotes to the book will give a quite different and a wrong impression ty 
his readers. 

‘“‘Where the Latin makes good sense, but is at variance with the Hebrew’ 
the translator quite often follows the Latin and gives no indication of , 
difference. This is a matter of discretion; but the reader who from Msgr 
Knox’s statement shall expect to know whether the text he is following agrees 
with the Hebrew cannot depend for this on the footnotes. The number of 
passages of any length which have been rendered from the Hebrew rather 
than the Latin is quite limited, as ‘‘a handful” suggests. Turns of expres 
sion or single words, however, which are based on the Hebrew and for which 


the Latin has not even a material equivalent do crop up; not altogether 
lo not represent an effort at sup 


plying for the occasional oversights of the Latin rendering; when St. Jerome 


often, but quite unpredictably. They « 


has omitted meaningful details, they are usually not supplied. No foot- 
note or indication of any kind covers these cases. 


The use made of the Septuagint is thoroughly disappointing and inade. 


quate. The citation given above points to one reason: not the exegetical, 
but the textual value of the Septuagint is greatest in precisely those cases, 
a good number of which are well and certainly known, in which the Latin 
and the Hebrew agree, and yet provide a late and corrupt reading In such 


cases neither Msgr. Knox’s text nor his notes are likely to oblige with the 





genuine wording. One instance is in Judges 5:14, where K (Msgr. Knox’s 
version) has a translation matching neither V (the Vulgate) nor MT (the 
Masoretic text). There is a long note creating an unheard-of historical 
situation because his sources do not contain the word for “valley,”’ which— 
and not Amalec—is the true reading as to where Ephraim and Benjamin 
were (along with Barac; cf. 5:15), as the Greek tradition attests. 

We come now to the basic affirmation, of translation from the Vulgate, 
“with constant reference to the Masoretic text.” The reviewer regrets to 
state that in his judgment such reference to MT has in fact served very little 
purpose. It is scarcely reflected in the rendering itself; and a goodly num- 
ber of the footnotes merely pass on to the reader difficulties and discrepancies 
which the data given are not adequate for him to resolve. This is true in 
some cases where a positive solution exists and could have been supplied; 
and in some cases the discrepancy itself is not a real one, but rests on a mis 
apprehension. The examples given below, first in groups and then by single 
contexts, should make it possible to estimate in some measure the nature of 
K’s reflection of its source or sources. 
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The time indications in V are not always transparent; but reference to 
MT can serve to clarify them. In Exod. 12:40 we are told (K) that after 
430 years the Lord’s people left Egypt “‘in a single day”; V has eadem die; 
but 430 years fo the day, as MT indicates. Deut. 16:1,6 in K read in part, 
“at dead of night, the Lord thy God rescued thee from Egypt,” and, “at set 
of sun, the time of thy escape from Egypt.” The latter in V is ad solis oc- 
casum, quando ..., and reference to MT shows that the season of the year is 
meant by guando, not the hour of the day, and a contradiction. In Jos. 
15:18 and Jud. 1:14 Caleb hears his daughter Axa sighing “one day”’; it is 
on the occasion of her marriage, as V permits and MT requires. 

The Hebrew families of Moses’ day used storage baskets for their grain, 
and kneading-troughs. The terms occur each four times. K gives ‘‘knead- 
ing-troughs” in Exod. 12:34 where V has nothing to correspond. In Exod. 
8:3 (MT, 7:28; V, reliquiae) the same kneading-troughs occur as “larders.” 
In Deut. 26:2,4 K has “basket” (1, cartallus); in Deut. 28:5,17 the same 
term and that for kneading-trough become in K “barn and granary” (V, 
horrea et reliquiae). 

When it comes to proper names V is notoriously weak. “Abel, out among 
the vineyards” for Abel-Keramim or Vineyard Plain (Judg. 11:33) will 
suffice for a sample; the entire verse, Deut. 11:30, would be another. This 
weakness is shared and sometimes augmented by K, as in the verse just 
mentioned. In Judg. 4:11 a man pitches his tent by the oak at Sennim; 
V, usque ad vallem quae vocatur Sennim; K, “at the foot of the valley called 
Sennim.” Shibboleth (Judg. 12:6) is a common noun in English as in 
Hebrew; who would have believed that V’s Scibboleth could be retained? 
To the meaningful names in Genesis, transliterated words have been added 
in K which may be out of context (Cana, 4:1) or simply wrong: Hipharani 
(42:52), and Raa-Beani (29:32, Hebr. ra’ @ b*‘onyi). The meaning “Res- 
cuer” applied to the name of Moses (Exod. 2:10) cannot be taken seriously. 
“Valley of Clear Seeing” in Gen. 12:6 has, as K’s note indicates, no relation 
to the Hebrew, and Job 3:4 in V suggests a less fanciful interpretation of 
convallem illustrem in Genesis. 

The treatment of V itself as a text is uncritical toa remarkableextent. In 
Exod. 15:14 we read (K), “The heathen raged in their hill-fastnesses.” 
The footnote correctly says MT has “The nations heard and were afraid”; 
V is quoted also, for “The nations went up and were angry”’ (‘‘it is not clear 
in what sense”). But neither the Benedictine editors nor the Sixtine com- 
mission credit the reading ascenderunt: they offer audierunt, atlenderunt; and 
the irati sunt is a clear mistranslation based on the Aramaic meaning of 
exactly M7’s “were afraid.” There is therefore no doubt that the correct 
interpretation of the Latin reinforces M7, while K’s actual rendering rep- 
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resents no text. In the note to Exod. 15:19 a “‘probable” textual error is 
spoken of for egues Pharao; but the correct equus is quite adequately docu- 
mented. In I Sam. (I Kings) 27:11, text and note, a difference between 
V and MT is created out of a faulty punctuation in some editions of V, 
which anybody could correct. There are a number of duplicate renderings 
in I-II Samuel in V, of which only one in each instance goes back to St. 
Jerome, while the alternatives have been clearly established at least since 
1864 as glosses from the Old Latin. These are treated in K as though they 
ran in continuous text. (In one case, I Sam. 9:25, this is obscured by a 
printing error which has run in a line from the next chapter, 10:25-26). 
The notes match these conflate texts with MT and the Greek, respectively, 
without indicating that it is out of alternative readings of one text in MT 
and the Greek, that the duplicate Latin has arisen (cf. I Sam. 20:15-16; 
II Sam. 4:5-6; 6:12-13). I Sam. 13:15 is a jumble for similar reasons. 
In Judges 5:15-16 we hear of Ruben’s “division of counsel among brave 
hearts”: V has magnanimorum contentio. “Alas! for hearts so brave and 
counsels so divided!” But a glance at the original suffices to show that 
“great searchings of heart,”’ and not brave hearts, are involved; and indeed 
about half the early manuscripts and the Benedictine edition have magna 
animorum contentio. 

Allusions by St. Jerome to supposedly related contexts are sometimes 
quite neatly missed. Deut. 4:19 reads (K) “‘sun and moon and ... stars 
... Which the Lord thy God has made, to be the common drudges of every 
nation under heaven”; V, creavil in ministerium; cf. Gen. 1:14-18, which 
calls for quite a different shade of thought. In Deut. 20:6, K has “Is there 
anyone here who has planted a vineyard, and not shared the first vintage of 
it with his neighbours?” A note says, ‘There is no reference in the Hebrew 
text to this exercise of public hospitality.” Indeed, there is not; V’s necdum 
fecit eam esse communem refers, as does the verb in MT, to the transfer from 
sacred to profane uses which would enable one to enjoy the fruit of his own 
vineyard only in its fifth year (Levit. 19:23-25). Communem means 
profane, and has nothing to do with sharing. 

We shall now take a sampling of individual texts, following the order of 
the Bible. In Gen. 3:15 the serpent is now to “lie in wait at her heels.” 
Without supposing that the older English rendering of this was necessarily 
ideal, though it does reflect V, we may note that “for” has become “at,” 
and “heel,” “heels.” These changes are just enough to make the serpent 
completely passive, and thereby to exclude any genuine sense that MT or V 
may have. 

In Gen. 25:25, Esau is said to have been born fous in modum pellis his- 
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pidus, i.e., all hairy, like the pelt of an animal. MT does not mean this; 
it has, ‘‘all like a hairy mantle,” i.e., rough and hairy as a garment woven of 
hair; cf. Zach. 13:4 (and John the Baptist’s garb). K has, “hairy all over 
as if he had worn a coat of skin.” Joseph is dressed (Gen. 37:3) in a coat 
“that was all embroidery”; V’s polymitam being wrong, it need hardly have 
been pushed to such lengths. In Gen. 47:31 we learn that Jacob “turned 
his eyes toward the top of his bed and gave praise to God,” which expands 
V by multiplying incongruities, as the word in the original for‘‘gave praise” 
means to prostrate oneself. 

In Exod. 12:46 we read of the paschal lamb, “‘you must not... break it 
up into joints.” This for V’s nec os illius confringetis, with its important ap- 
plication in John 19:36. ’s translation departs from V, MT, and the New 
Testament to give an interpretation that is also unknown to the Talmud 
and inherently makes no admissible sense; while the footnote on what the 
Hebrew “‘literally” says is inaccurate. In Exod. 24:4 we learn of Moses 
setting up an altar and twelve commemorative pillars (massébdth) for the 
tribes. V renders the pillars, as usual, by tituli. K has “he built an altar 
close to... the mountain, with twelve inscriptions... .” 

In Judg. 1:4 MT and V have the Israelites “smite” ten thousand men, 
that is to say, by standard Hebrew idiom, kill that many. K has, “‘over- 
came an army of ten thousand men,” though in 3:29 and 3:31 similar affir- 
mations are not watered down. Judges 2:10 speaks of the men of Josue’s 
generation as being gathered to their fathers. A variant on this phrase oc- 
curs in Gen. 25:8,17 and elsewhere, which V renders congregaius esi ad 
populum suum, or in other ways, employing the word “people” for MT’s 
“close relatives, ancestors.” K has adopted for this the rendering ‘‘be- 
came a part of his people,” which he apparently likes well enough to extend 
to the context in Judges, where MT and V both have the ordinary word for 
“fathers.”’ 

Judges 1:27-35 present a historical situation which is of some importance. 
The walled cities in Palestine are enumerated which the Israelites failed to 
capture, and which were held by the Chanaanites down to times of the 
monarchy in Israel. Twice we are told (K) that the Chanaanites “made 
bold” to live on there. V has coepit once, and omits the other occurrence 
of the word quoted. MT means that the earlier inhabitants “‘succeeded” 
in retaining these places. Judges 1:29, where K has “Ephraim, too, spared 
the Chanaanites in Gazer, and shared it with them,” is the best known in- 
stance of the true situation; cf. III Kings 9:16. MT has, “Ephraim did not 
drive out the Chanaanites who lived in Gazer, but the Chanaanites lived on 
in Gazer in the midst of Ephraim.” V abridges this, but does not put the 
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Israelites in the town. Likewise in 1:33, K has ‘‘Nephthali shared Beth- 
sames and Bethanath with the old Chanaanite inhabitants.”” MT and V 
both mean that Nephthali did not at all occupy these towns, but held only 
the adjoining countryside. 

In Judges 5:22, three words of M@ 7—at the dashing, dashing of his mighty 
(steeds)—become “‘so swiftly they fled, thundering down the slopes with the 
flower of the enemy’s host behind them.” V has expanded rhetorically; 
but it cannot be construed to mean what is here set forth. Gedeon is told 
by the Lord, in Judg. 6:16, that he will smite Madian quasi vir unus, for 
which K gives, “as though but one man stood before you”; MT means, 
“‘to the last man,” and V has but imitated its idiom. In Judges 7:3, V has 
Recesserunique de monte Galaad, et reversi sunt de populo viginti duo millia 
virorum. K smooths over this impossible setting for an event in western 
Palestine by rendering, ‘twenty-two thousand of his men, from the hill 
country of Galaad, went back home,”’ which is neither V, M7, nor the true 
situation. Gedeon’s men were from west of the Jordan, and the context 
requires the reading, ‘And Gedeon put his people to the test in the hills, 
and sent twenty-two thousand of them back home”’; cf. the following verse. 
True, this requires a textual emendation; but if V is not to be followed, at 
least a reading that yields a better sense would seem to be called for. In 
Judges 6:4, as the result of a raid, “‘there was no food left for ox or sheep 
or ass” (V, nihilque relinquebant...non asinos). The original, like the 
Latin, has the raiders seize the animals too. 

In Judg. 15:16, K’s “With the bone of an ass I have made bones of them” 
rests on not even a supposititious text. We are told in a note that the Latin 
reading is ‘‘apparently confused,”’ and that the Hebrew reads, ‘‘One heap, 
two heaps, all with the jawbone of an ass.”” But MT has vowels to read, 
“a jackass, two she-asses,” and the “heaps” are modern speculation; V is 
correct in perceiving verb-forms in the consonants of the text instead of this, 
and prudent in translating from the parallelism, delevi eos, since we do not 
know for sure what the verb in question means. K’s play on words is based 
on “‘jaw(bone),” in which the idea of bone has to be supplied; and Samson 
could not have said it. In Judg. 16:13 Samson is made to speak of “‘seven 
of the hairs of my head,” (V has crines) where MT shows the meaning to be 
“‘my seven locks of hair,”’ as indeed K shows in another connection, in 16:19. 

The goal of an “easy life,” which Noemi proposes to Ruth in Ruth 1:9 and 
3:1 (V, requiem) is hardly consonant with the innate dignity of the persons 
involved; MT clearly means a “lasting home.”’ The same idea is involved 
in the proposed restitution of the exiled Absalom to David’s court, in II 
Sam. 14:17, where V differs and we are told in a note that M7 means “re- 
freshment.” 
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In Ruth 1:3, after Elimelech’s death, V says, remansitque ipsa (Noemi) 
cum filiis. This is rendered by K, “‘but still she would be with her sons.” 
Like M7, V means that Noemi and her sons were left (bereaved); the phras- 
ing is the same which yields “‘widowed and childless” in verse 5. In Ruth 1, 
verses 6, 9, 20, these phrases occur in K: ‘“‘there was food to be had once 
more”; ‘‘may you live at ease with new husbands”; “has not an almighty 
hand filled my cup with bitterness?” The last expression cited is balanced 
in 6, 21 by “visited by the Almighty with such calamity,” which does make 
God the subject of the action in a personal way. But in MT and V of the 
earlier places, the Lord gives the food, and the Lord is asked to provide the 
daughters-in-law with lasting homes. This may be ancient idiom, but it is 
better and more meaningful than the depersonalized modern forms. In 
Ruth 4:3 Noemi is said to be offering for sale “part of the land” of Elime- 
lech, V, partem agri. It is “the portion-of-land,” the entire inheritance, as 
MT shows. 

At II Sam. 1:17 we read about David’s song of lament “which he entitled, 
For the men of Juda, a lesson in archery” (so K). The context calls for 
“and he ordered that the men of Juda be taught (this lamentation).” V 
construed the thought in this way, with a correct understanding of the He- 
brew. That the last word (‘‘the bow’’) creates difficulty is no reason for 
abandoning what we know. 

In I Para. 28:2 we read in K of the sanctuary “in which the ark that bears 
witness to the Lord’s covenant should find a home, in which God’s feet should 
have their resting-place.” MT and V speak of it as the place “‘in which the 
ark of the Lord’s covenant, the footstool of our God, should find a home.” 
No more concrete picture exists anywhere, of the Hebrew concept as to the 
symbolism of the ark in the Holy of Holies and its relation to God’s throne. 
In Esdras 4:14 we find the phrase, “beholden as we are to the royal bounty.” 
There is a footnote which says, “Literally, ‘remembering as we do the salt 
we ate in the royal palace,’ which is no doubt an Oriental metaphor.” This 
is interesting, because the agreement whereby the sons of Aaron, as priests, 
share in the flesh of the Lord’s sacrifices is described in Num. 18:19 (V) 
as a paclum salis sempilernum, i.e., they are, quite literally, God’s perpetual 
dinner guests. The place in Numbers is rendered by K ‘“‘a covenant... 
that never grows stale with keeping.” 

Nehemias 12:43(44) speaks of tithes “from the city chiefs, in honor and 
gratitude” (K, following V). MT, which means “from the lands about each 
town, portions as by law (assigned) to the priests and levites’’ is not “very 
obscure,” as the note says (cf. Gen. 41:48); and the Latin, which “seems to 
be based on a different tradition,” rests on patent confusion of letters in an 
identical basic text. 
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In Tobias 4:3 we have a direct application of the fourth commandment 
(V, honorem habebis matri tuae), which the inspired author certainly in- 
tended. This becomes, “be the support of thy mother,” and “honour”? js 
relegated to the footnote because “‘this was a regular idiom among the Jews.” 

What has been said represents an examination with more or less dili- 
gence, of Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, Judges, Ruth and Tobias. The 
points concerning other books have been come upon usually by the accident 
of their having footnotes appended to them. The reader will see that this 
survey prescinds from the form of Msgr. Knox’s translation, which will re- 
ceive at least its proportionate meed of praise from many sources. It pre- 
scinds also from Msgr. Knox’s manner of dealing with Hebrew poetry, since 
there is little of that in this volume. It leaves aside incidental inaccuracies 
of omission, misspelling of names, erroneously quoted figures, of which this 
book has its share. No attempt has been made to evaluate the policy of 
reproducing V’s double translations, rhetorical expansions, and glosses on 
the teat, or V’s consistent inaccuracies in rendering a number of phrases 
which are clearly identifiable as the very text we have in our Hebrew, better 
known today. This does, however, pose a legitimate question, because faith- 
fulness to these things means less faithfulness to the original. With regard 
to the footnotes, the reviewer has indicated that he disagrees with the whole 
principle upon which many of them are composed; he holds to the theory 
that in a book intended for popular circulation, the footnote has as its func- 
tion to be somehow an aid to the reader in the understanding of his text. 
For such purposes, Msgr. Knox has drawn on too few sources; and he too 
often gives the reader problems, not assistance. 


The Catholic University of America Patrick W. SKEHAN 


THe Dimacue, THE EPistLteE oF BARNABAS, THE EPISTLES AND THE 
MARTYRDOM OF ST. PoLycARP, THE FRAGMENTS OF PAPIAS, THE EPISTLE 
To DiocNetus. Newly translated and annotated by James A. Kleist, S.]J., 
Ph.D. Ancient Christian Writers: 6. Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Press, 1948. Pp. vi+ 235. $2.75. 

The present volume is a companion piece to the translation of Clement of 
Rome and Ignatius of Antioch with which Father Kleist so happily inau- 
gurated the Ancient Christian Writers project in 1946. As then, so now the 
combination of condensed introduction, deft translation, and opulent notes 
ensures even the initiate a rewarding experience. 

The several introductions, while purposing to provide requisite back- 
ground for an intelligent reading of the authors in translation, do not eschew 
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theenigmatic. Thus the object of Father Kleist’s predilection is the ‘“Eucha- 
ristic” puzzle of Did. 9-10. He rejects as unnecessary the textual transpo- 
sitions proposed by Lietzmann and Klauser. For him the repast, for which 
Did. 9, 2-4 prescribes the grace to be said, was an ordinary community meal, 
call it agape or what you will. When this meal is over (end of 9, 5), the un- 
initiated either leave the room or, less probably, step aside while Mass is 
said in their presence, and do not receive Communion. The prayers in 9,2-4 
“were for all a preparation for the common meal, and for the Christians a 
preparation also for Holy Communion” (p. 8). The grace after meals in 
10, 2-5 is for the unbaptized a thanksgiving for their common meal, and for 
the Christians a thanksgiving for the Eucharist as well. Not all scholars 
will agree (Drews, Bardy, Jungmann come to mind), but the thesis is neatly 
propounded and Father Kleist feels that, since the New Testament evidences 
“both the existence of an ordinary community meal in the primitive Church 
and its union with the Eucharist,” all we need to rest satisfied with his in- 
terpretation is an early date of composition for at least the central section 
of the Didache (p. 11). 

Father Kleist is sensible of the problem involved in dating the Didache 
and realizes that scholars of the calibre of Dom Connolly and F. E. Vokes 
have consigned it to the third century. He will admit that the opusculum 
as we know it “need not be the work of any one man and the result of one 
well-considered plan, but is perhaps a fusion of two (or even three) little 
tracts, each of which serves a definite purpose and may have its own date of 
composition” (p. 4). But he insists that ‘“‘we have a thoroughly con- 
servative, and altogether reliable, estimate in the statement of many lead- 
ing scholars that the Didache was written ‘before the end of the first 
century’”’ (p. 6). It is for him “‘in all probability the oldest extant non- 
canonical literature” (p. 12). In the face of the mounting mistrust of the 
Didache, such a restatement of the original, yet still tenable, position is re- 
freshing. We must, however, face up to it: the current trend is to the left. 

t is significant that, among Catholic patrologists, Gustave Bardy (La Théo- 
logie de l’Eglise de saint Clément de Rome 4 saint Irénée (Paris: 1945], p. 134, 
n. 3) considers the Didache “a projection, into a past already distant, of an 
ideal imagined by the writer, and not the translation of an actual state,” 
while Berthold Altaner (‘‘Der Stand der patrologischen Wissenschaft und 
das Problem einer neuen altchristlichen Literaturgeschichte,” Miscellanea 
Giovanni Mercati, I [Citta del Vaticano: 1946], 498) lists as “gesichertes 
Ergebnis”’ of modern investigation that “the Didache is at least dependent on 
the Letter of Barnabas, i.e., originated only in the general vicinity of 150.” 

Father Kleist inclines to the increasingly popular theory which would fix 
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the composition of the Epistle of Barnabas within Hadrian’s time, between 
117 and 138. Without committing himself unalterably, he leaves room for 
the relatively rare, lenient interpretation of the author’s uncomplimentary 
attitude towards the Old Testament: “his apparently sweeping expressions” 
may be merely, in the vein of Hebrews, a vigorous way of saying that the 
Law, inherently weak yet temporarily valid, “did not have the importance 
attributed to it by the Jews” (p. 33). In fact, Father Kleist finds in the 
author “a warm, human tone whenever he forgets, for the moment, his role 
of exegete”’ (p. 35). 

As the last word on the Polycarp controversy Father Kleist accepts in its 
essentials the Harrison thesis: the supposedly one letter of Polycarp was 
actually “a fusion of two communications despatched at entirely different 
dates” (p. 71). The first (c. 13, and perhaps 14) is a “covering note,” 
written shortly after Ignatius’ departure from Philippi, to accompany the 
corpus of Ignatian letters sent by Polycarp to the Philippians. The second 
(1-12) is the “crisis letter,’ written about 135, in reply to a desire for 
an exhortation and a word of advice on a community crisis, the Docetic doc- 
trine of Marcion. 

The introduction to Papias does well to give relatively short shrift to the 
chiliastic Fragment 1 and the revolting account of Judas in Fragment 3, 
to concentrate on a carefully weighed and consciously simple exegesis of 
Fragment 2, so significant for the history of the New Testament canon. 
Father Kleist identifies Papias’ “‘presbyters” (2, 4) as “disciples of the Lord 
regardless of whether they were also Apostles or not” (p. 108). The qualifi- 
cation of John as “the presbyter” is considered the key to his identity, so 
that the sense of the clause in question is: “the presbyter John whom I have 
just mentioned with the Apostles” (p. 111). John (the Apostle) is mentioned 
twice and Aristion is mentioned by name because their statements reached 
Papias not simply through intermediaries, as did the statements of the pres- 
byters in general, but also “directly, by word of mouth” (p. 108). The first 
note on the introduction to Papias would do well to add: E. Gutwenger, 
“Papias. Eine chronologische Studie,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 
LXIX (1947), 385-416. 

Father Kleist is not convinced beyond recall by the all but unanimous 
belief of scholars that the original Epistle to Diognetus lacked chapters 11 and 
12. He confesses that their authorship is uncertain but maintains that 
without some such epilogue the letter is a “‘torso” (p. 131). On the author- 
ship of 1-10 he leans quite obviously to the closely knit thesis of P. Andries- 
sen that the Epistle to Diognetus is the supposedly lost A pology of Quadratus. 
Is it picayune to regret that Father Kleist has not taken direct cognizance 
of Professor Goodspeed’s rather astonishing charge (A History of Early 
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Christian Literature (Chicago: 1942], p. 148) that the Leéter “‘is little more 
than a showy piece of Christian apologetic in an age when such things no 
longer met a vital need’’? 

The text used for the translation of the Didache and the Epistle of Barna- 
bas is that of Theodor Klauser, Doctrina duodecim apostolorum, Barnabae 
epistula (Florilegium Patristicum, I. Bonn: 1940); for the other works in this 
volume, F. X. Funk—K. Bihlmeyer, Die apostolischen Vater, I (Tiibingen, 
1924). The notes, which cover seventy-one pages, are extraordinarily rich 
in pertinent bibliographical material, with English and German titles pre- 
dominating; they are a mine of information assembled from varied sources, 
scriptural, patristic, philological, historico-religious, etc., for the clarification 
and enrichment of the text. The philological competence of the translator 
and his genius for the nuance make consistently for a gratifying version. 
Let one but read the “Eucharistic prayers” in Did. 9-10, “the Way of the 
Black One” in Barn. 20, the arena dialogue between Polycarp and the pro- 
consul in Mart. Polyc. 9-11, the puzzling Papias Fragment 2, 15 on the 
Second Gospel, and the lovely panegyric of the Christian in Diog. 5-6, to dis- 
cover what Father Kleist can do with passages as disparate as they are 
challenging. 

Father Kleist’s efforts will survive the scrutiny of the scholar, but it is 
rather the Christian spirit that will take wing from these pages. The days 
are not lost wherein a Polycarp may say toa magistrate who offers him Christ 
or freedom, ‘‘For six and eighty years I have been serving Him, and He has 
done no wrong to me; how, then, dare I blaspheme my King who has saved 
me!” (Mart. Polyc. 9, 3) 


W oodstock College WALTER J. BURGHARDT, S.J. 


Tue Book or Genesis. Translation from the original by members of 
the Catholic Biblical Association. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1948. Pp. vi + 130. 

This new translation of the book of Genesis represents the first volume of 
the projected translation of the whole Old Testament. It establishes an ex- 
cellent standard for those volumes which are to follow. The page format 
issplendid. It follows the plan introduced by the Confraternity New Testa- 
ment. Chapter and verse numbers are kept in the margin, and divisions 
are made according to thought, each with its appropriate heading. Poetical 
parts are set off as poetry. The use of footnotes is judicious. In nearly 
every case they are just enough to give further light on the meaning 
of a verse, and they stop where further discussion would only confuse the 
ordinary reader. 
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Five pages are added at the end of the book giving the textual support for 
departures from the readings of the Masoretic text. These departures are 
few and never arbitrary. Still one can doubt about the wisdom of reading 
“sixth day” for “seventh day” in 2:2, especially when there is an imposing 
array of scholars who oppose it. Nor is “tight with fibre,” for all that it 
makes excellent sense in English, so surely a justifiable emendation in 6:14. 
Practically all modern translators and commentators are satisfied with the 
word “compartments”—or something similar—for the Hebrew “nests.” 
But if these are cases of a too willing departure from the Hebrew, they are 
in the class of rare exceptions to the sane judgment of the translators. 

In their choice of English the authors have succeeded generally in avoid- 
ing biblical English. There is a freshness and pliability of vocabulary and 
style throughout. Many will object, however, to the frequent retention of 
“sojourn” and “sojourning,” which hardly give an adequate idea of the 
Hebrew in question. And so for the use of “token” for “oth.” These words 
have taken on a meaning that make them somewhat inept to express what 
the Hebrew author is saying. 

Against these and other possible minor points of disagreement the reviewer 
could give countless examples of improvements over previous English ver- 
sions. But the purpose of these lines is to give brief notice of the first sample 
of what we may expect when the whole Old Testament has appeared. The 
translators have witnessed often enough the phenomenon to which Jerome 
himself attested in his day, that no new version can escape criticism. So 
they will be able to judge these criticisms without undue sensitivity. The 
works of Knox, the new Latin version of the Psalter, and the English ver- 
sions of that Latin, the American Standard Revised New Testament—none 
of these have been without their critics. It will ever be thus; and as long 
as the critics attempt to be objective, fair, impersonal, and even charitable, 
it should be thus. Scholarship and interest in vernacular versions would die 
if ever any version were surrounded by a false wall of untouchability. 

The Confraternity New Testament came in for wide criticism also. It 
might be ironical that non-Catholics have generally regarded it more kindly 
than many Catholics; but here again perhaps it is better thus. Such self- 
criticism is an antidote against smugness. In its purpose to get a good and 
trustworthy version of the Old Testament into the hands of the people, this 
latest volume deserves the widest possible acceptance and honor. Those 
who had such a large share in its completion, Fathers Mangan, Hartdegen, 
Skehan, Hartmann, are to be thanked for their unselfish labor, and congratu- 
lated on such excellent results. 


Weston College James E. CoLeran, S.J. 
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Drie THEOLOGISCHE SUMME DES THOMAS VON AQUIN IN IHREM GRUNDBAU. 
By Dr. theol. Raymund Erni. Luzern: Raeber & Cie., Switzerland. Erster 
Teil: Von Gott., 1948. Pp. 206; Dritter Teil: In Gott durch Christus., 1947. 
Pp. 173. 

This series of three volumes of which volumes I and III have already ap- 
peared is similar to the well-known System der theologischen Summe des hl. 
Thomas von Aquin by A. Portmann (Luzern: Raeber, 1903). It is neither a 
commentary on the Summa nor a translation, but rather a complete outline 
of its content, question by question, article by article. It is so presented 
that the question forms the heading of a section while the articles, sum- 
marized in one or two sentences, follow in two or three short paragraphs. 
The systematic sequence of thought and the interconnection of doctrines is 
made clear in the simplest fashion. 

Though this outline does not dispense with study of the original work, it is 
an admirable introduction to it, leading the reader on and enticing him to 
study the Summa itself. It will render that study both more pleasant and 
more fruitful. It will be useful for the busy professor as well as for the stu- 
dent, since it supplies ready references to further reading of related articles. 
To the educated layman it offers a sure and short way of becoming familiar 
with the monumental Thomistic synthesis. 

The Introduction in the first volume of this set discourses briefly upon the 
development of theology up to the time of St. Thomas, the manner and 
method of the study of theology in hisage. It further explains the system- 
atic method of the Summa, its divisions and the interrelation of its parts, the 
sources St. Thomas used, and concludes with a brief, non-controversial ex- 
position of the philosophical principles which find application in the Summa: 
act and potency, matter and form, exemplary and final causality. A bib- 
liography is offered of standard translations, manuals, and commentaries in 
German, French, and Latin. No mention is made of any English books. 

The first and third volumes of this set correspond to the first and third 
parts of the Summa respectively; the second volume, to be published this 
year, will be devoted to the second part of the Summa. 


St. Mary’s College SEBASTIAN Knorg, S.J. 


Txfotocre. Canter IV. Etudes et recherches publiées par le Collége 
Dominicain d’Ottawa, VII. Ottawa, Montréal: Les Editions du Lévrier, 
1948. Pp. 279. 

P. Brunet, O.P., (pp. 9-34) treats of the messianic prophecy in Isaias 7: 
10-17. Achaz is presented with a crisis in the order of faith: either to believe 
in Yahweh’s promise of salvation or else to go down to destruction. “If you 
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do not believe, you will not subsist” (9b); you will not form part of that faith- 
ful remnant which Yahweh will choose from the mass of the people and which 
is symbolized by Shear-yashtb, Isaias’ son. Yet even when a miracle is 
offered, Achaz coldly prefers his own political wisdom to faith in God. 
Isaias’ mysterious and prophetic rejoinder to Achaz’ mocking scepticism 
raises many problems among which P. Brunet selects two for discussion, 
The first question is this: are vv. 14-17 a commination or rather a motive for 
hope? According to P. Brunet Achaz represents the house of David in its 
obdurate infidelity, while Isaias symbolizes the faithful ones in Israel. Isaias’ 
oracle is a malediction on Achaz and on his followers. There will be born 
mysteriously a child, Immanuel, who will bring messianic salvation toall the 
faithful represented by Isaias, but to Achaz and his like, ultimate ruin. It is 
upon the latter that will fall the terrible judgment of the day of Yahweh 
which is the prelude to the messianic times. P. Brunet reads 16) as “the 
land will be devastated because (ashér) you have trembled before the two 
kings.”” The Isaian messianic eschatology involves two stadia: a prelimi- 
nary step of punishment and purgation, and a definitive one of salvation. 
Thus the Immanuel oracle is really a malediction on Achaz and his followers. 
The second problem raised by P. Brunet is the nature of the sign which Yah- 
weh will give to the house of David. The sign is not the event predicted, 
but rather the prediction itself, the prophetic oracle which, as a direct inter- 
vention of Yahweh in the affairs of men, constitutes by itself a miraculous 
sign sufficient to convince Isaias’ hearers that Yahweh is present in his power. 

P. Tremblay, O.P., (pp. 35-43) attempts to show that the Mystical Body 
here on earth overpasses in extension the visible hierarchical church; that 
faith alone is enough to make a man a real member of the Mystical Body; 
that the recent encyclical, far from denying, supposes this teaching; that 
such is the almost unanimous teaching of the Fathers and theologians from 
St. Justin to Moehler. One would like to see a more ample treatment of 
these important questions. 

In order to determine the true and spiritual sense of the paternity of St. 
Joseph, P. Parent, O.P., (pp. 45-100) studies the laconic witness of Scripture 
as interpreted by St. Augustine, St. Albert and St. Thomas. St. Joseph owes 
his paternity to a gracious divine initiative, but in such wise that his pater- 
nity is essentially conditioned by, though not founded on, his virginal mar- 
riage with Mary. Both relations, the conjugal and the paternal, are equally 
spiritual and equally real. The triple good proper to marriage is found in 
the chaste union of Joseph and Mary. Although the child was not begotten 
within this union, it was received by divine ordination within this marital 
state in order to be educated by the two spouses. It is by reason of this 
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divine ordination that the relation between Joseph and Jesus is not one of 
mere juridic adoption, but constitutes rather a real, though spiritual pater- 
nity. Adoption supposes that a stranger is introduced into the home by the 
initiative of the two spouses, but at no time of his existence was Jesus a 
stranger to Joseph and Mary. Not being founded on generation, Joseph’s 
paternity is not one in the strict sense, but rather analogical. Paternity, if 
it is considered as a permanent relation between father and son, is more a 
spiritual than a physical bond; and God can bring into being that spiritual 
bond, even in the absence of the physical bond proceeding from generation. 
St. Joseph’s free acceptance of the divine vocation to receive the infant as 
the good of his marriage supplied for generation as the ground on which 
there arose forever between himself and the child a supernatural bond 
stronger than all the relations founded on merely natural human generation. 

M. Louis Gardet in a long contribution (pp. 100-200) analyzes in the light 
of Christian concepts the nature of the kalam, or Muslim theology. The 
proper function of the kalam is to provide a defensive apologetic of Muslim 
religious beliefs, to refute adversaries, and to propose rational proofs of 
dogmas. There are for the Muslim no intrinsically supernatural mysteries, 
and faith in the strictest sense is a scientific faith founded on the apologetic 
proofs of the kalam. Such a faith is not the criterion of the kalam; rather, 
it is its terminus. The apologetic spirit of the kalam is, then, nothing ad- 
ventitious, for it results necessarily from the Muslim notion of faith. More- 
over, the apologetic genius of the kal4m dictates the usage or rather the 
absorption of Muslim philosophy. This excellent study will form part of a 
book to be published later. 

P. Pierre, O.P., (pp. 201-45) formulates in the light of traditional Thom- 
istic principles an answer to the recent strictures against the common doc- 
trine on the ends of marriage. While allowing that certain modern problems 
would scarcely have come within the scope of medieval thinking, P. Pierre 
contends that the traditional synthesis is not so circumscribed as to be un- 
able to recognize and respond to the legitimate aspirations of recent writers. 

In the final contribution to this collection of theological essays, P. Audet, 
O.P., (pp. 247-75) offers a critical study of M. Blondel’s La philosophie et 
V'esprit chrétien. P. Audet limits himself to an analysis of the Blondelian 
method and spirit, as they are reflected in the present work, rather than toa 
discussion of its material content. The analysis, conducted with temper- 
ance and courtesy, is severe. “La philosophie blondélienne apparait 
ambigué quant a sa nature et ambivalente quant a sa fin” (p. 274). A useful 
piece to be added to the long debate. 


Weston College FRANCIS X. LAWLOR, S.J. 
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Atrua.itA FILosoFicHe. Atti del III Convegno di studi filosofici cris- 
tiani tra professori universitari. Padua: Editoria Liviana, 1948. Pp. 370. 
Lire 800. 

After examining American Catholic philosophical literature, European 
scholars often express surprise at its almost completely Thomistic orienta- 
tion. Our tradition has developed simultaneously with the great revival of 
Thomistic studies, with the result that other Scholastic positions as well as 
non-Scholastic versions of Christian philosophy are regarded here with some 
suspicion. And unfortunately, there are all too few attempts to discuss dif- 
ferences firmly but amicably and to settle upon the areas where agreements 
are likely tobe reached. In this respect, we could learn a good deal from such 
a publication as Altualild filosofiche. It contains the proceedings of the 
third meeting (1947) of professors who are promoting studies in Christian 
philosophy at the Italian universities. The convention brought together a 
representative group of philosophers, although I did not notice any con- 
tributions by non-Thomistic Scholastics. The two leading standpoints ad- 
vanced are Thomism and spiritual realism, the latter being a continuation of 
the line of Augustine, Bonaventure, Pascal, Rosmini and, to a degree, the 
Italian idealists of recent times. Both in the papers and in the recorded dis- 
cussions, there is a notable effort to further the solution of common prob- 
lems, without pretending to unanimity where genuine differences still persist. 

Two general problems were set for the meeting: (1) the point of departure 
of philosophical research; (2) the philosophical thought of Maurice Blondel. 
It is in regard to the first point that Thomists and integral realists best dis- 
play the spirit of philosophical cooperation. Sofia Vanni Rovighi, for in- 
stance, notes that philosophizing in the Thomistic sense starts with the judg- 
ment that “something exists.” The mind is already implicated in the order 
of existents at the outset of speculation. What the modes of this existing 
something may be, is a matter for subsequent investigation. A primary dis- 
tinction is made between that type of experience which is present to me but 
not as signifying myself (the red color of this surface which I see), and that 
which reveals something about myself (this sorrowful mood which I feel). 
Existent being as the point of departure includes both the world and the self. 

The representatives of spiritual realism accept this analysis, but place 
characteristic emphasis upon self-understanding. Whereas it is a Thomistic 
commonplace that knowledge about the soul is awakened by our experience 
of material reality, it is a commonplace of the Augustinist tradition that 
there is no acquaintance with the world which does not involve acquaintance 
with oneself. Although the self is not cut off from material existents, it is 
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taken as the more immediate starting point for philosophical research in the 
most authentic sense. There is here implied a definite view about philoso- 
phical activity and the proper direction it should take. Little attention is 
paid to a painful exploration of material nature and its widest traits, except 
as sending the soul inward. The movement a6 exterioribus ad interiora is 
made abruptly and without much comment or justification; all one’s philo- 
sophical resources are to be concentrated upon the second phase in the search 
for plenary being: ab interioribus ad superiora. A warning is issued against 
an imaginative representation of this latter step for, in fact, God is most in- 
timately present to the self and is not to be sought in spatial heights or 
through a technique of self-depletion. The spiritual realists pay consid- 
erable attention to man’s restlessness, his need for completion and for 
self-transcendence. They might take better advantage of the Thomistic 
explanation of the participated nature of finite being and its ordination, 
dynamic as well as structural, toward the unparticipated being of God. 

There are many traces of the influence of contemporary existentialism, 
especially in the stress laid upon beginning with man in his concrete situation. 
It is likely that the importance accorded by existentialism to the body and 
the placement of man in the world will have a profound effect upon the 
modern Augustinist outlook. When the self is treated in its incarnate real- 
ity, an opportunity is afforded for casting loose from the Cartesian and the 
idealist teachings on thinking and mind as the principal initial data of the 
human person. But by far the strongest contemporary guidance in this 
reinterpretation of man is taken from the philosophy of Maurice Blondel. 
Outside of his own countrymen, the dean of French philosophers has made 
his deepest impression upon Italian thinkers. The Italians were quicker 
than others to perceive the chasm which separated Blondel from modernism, 
and hence they have also been the readier to appreciate the important series 
of works which he began to issue in the nineteen-thirties. In this present 
collection can be found a number of searching studies on different phases of 
Blondel’s doctrine. Outstanding among these accounts is an acute state- 
ment of the major “‘Blondelian Problems” by M. F. Sciacca. There is also 
an interesting reminiscence by Msgr. Mulla who, as a young Mohammedan 
student, attended Blondel’s classes at the University of Aix at the beginning 
of the century and was led thereby to embrace Christianity. The French 
authors, Father Valensin and Professor Chaix Ruy, also help to elucidate 
Blondel’s position on disputed matters. These papers are a model of com- 
petent theoretical and historical discussion. 


St. Louis University James CoLLins 
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Les Mystéres pu CarisTIANIsME. By M. J. Scheeben. Translated by 
Aug. Kerkvoorde, O.S.B. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1948. Pp. xxix + 
841. 180 fr. 

Matthias Joseph Scheeben’s powerful synthesis of revealed truths, Die 
Mysterien des Christentums, was not enthusiastically received in Germany on 
its first appearance. But the intrinsic merit of the work caused it to prevail, 
as repeated editions attest. None of the editions was wholly satisfactory; 
in 1941, however, J. Héfer brought out an edition that made full use of the 
notes and revisions prepared by Scheeben himself for his own definitive edi- 
tion, which death prevented him from issuing. 

Outside of circles in which German is a familiar language, the book was 
scarcely known at all until a few years ago. An Italian translation appeared 
in 1908; but it was the present decade that made the book really available to 
readers incapable of following the difficult German of the original. Two 
Dutch translations were announced in 1945, and the next year the B. Herder 
Book Co. of St. Louis published my English version under the title, The 
Mysteries of Christianity, based on Héfer’s edition. Most recent of the trans- 
lations is Les Mystéres du Christianisme, which was written before the appear- 
ance of Héfer’s edition, although the conditions of the times postponed its 
publication until 1948. 

By his translation of Die Herrlichkeiten der gittlichen Gnade and his articles 
in La Vie spirituelle and Nouvelle revue théologique, Pére Kerkvoorde has 
done much to make Scheeben better known. Indeed, he may even surpass 
Martin Grabman and Karl Feckes as a champion of Scheeben’s theology; 
he has undertaken the Herculean task of translating all of Scheeben’s major 
works into French, and has promised us a full-length historical study on the 
life, epoch, and theological achievement of his favorite author. His fine 
articles and the translations he has already completed are an earnest of the 
success of these projects. 

This French translation of the Mysteries is excellent in every way, and is 
enriched by explanatory and historical footnotes. The high quality of the 
paper and the beautiful job of printing provide a worthy setting for the trans- 
lator’s careful work. 


St. Mary’s College Cyrit VoOLLERT, S.J. 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING IstaAM. Contemporary Apologetic of Islam 
and Missionary Policy. By Harry Gaylord Dorman, Jr., Ph.D. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 940. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1948. Pp. 137. $2.50. 

The book is, we believe, the author’s doctoral dissertation presented at 
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Union Theological Seminary. It is a solid, valuable study, well worth the 
attention of theological students and missionaries, especially those interested 
in Moslem countries. It is, in the main, a study of a selection of 24 modern 
books and booklets, principally in Arabic, written by Moslems either to de- 
fend Islam against Christian attacks or to attack Christianity. The study 
is preceded by an historical introduction and followed by the discussion of 
missiological conclusions. There is a bibliography. 

In 1924 Fr. Graf called attention to the incompleteness, up till then, of the 
treatment of the Christian-Moslem polemic and put his finger on the root of 
the difficulty, i.e., ignorance of the sources. What has already appeared in- 
dicates that there is matter to be found in Arabic, Greek, Armenian, Latin, 
Russian. Between texts to be published and studies to be made this should 
furnish matter for a very considerable series of heavy volumes. Dr. Dor- 
man’s historical introduction offers in an excellent compendium what has 
hitherto been available only in foreign languages, principally German, and 
in separate books, some of which are very hard to come upon. Of the 
contemporary works he studies we may say that they have hitherto not been 
presented in English in such completeness, or not at all, or they were 
relatively inaccessible. 

The principle used in selecting modern texts—to represent both the rank 
and file as well as the more interesting original thinkers—is attractive. On 
its basis we are treated, among other strange teachings, to the following: 

a) The salvation of the Moslem world lies in resisting the encroachments 
of the West. 

6) Orientalists are an international society, whose books appear in French, 
German and English always (!) and acknowledge mutual help; they aim at 
harming Islam and subjecting it to the domination of Christianity and the 
West. 

c) St. Paul was an implacable enemy of Christianity and pretended to 
become a convert only that he might destroy from within by false teaching 
the Christianity he was conscious of having failed to destroy from without. 
He ended his life by suicide after sowing the seed of the Oriental schisms. 

d) Protestantism has carried out among Christians the injunctions of the 
Quran. 

e) With only a little Oriental linguistics one can show that the real mean- 
ing of Gloria in excelsis Deo et in terra pax hominibus is “‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth Islam, and among men Ahmad (i.e., Muhammad).” 

In the author’s conclusion we should distinguish his Protestant theology 
(extreme simplification of dogma and readiness to find religious truth even 
outside Christian revelation) and his observations of the Moslem world. 
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With the former we naturally cannot go along. In the latter there is much 
for the Catholic missionary to ponder—that Islam has evoked loyalties not 
only religious but also national and racial and that Muhammad is thus some- 
thing of a hero to all who use the Arabic language; that the good in tradi- 
tional and reformed Islam must be sympathetically appreciated; that sources 
of misunderstanding either terminological (as Son of God, Spirit, Christ) or 
practical (as the use of church bells) should be studied and the diffi- 
culties they create solved. 

Catholic missionaries since the beginning of the 18th century have aban- 
doned controversy as a method of dealing with Islam. Cardinal Lavigerie’s 
White Fathers inaugurated in the latter part of the 19th century the modern 
indirect method, i.e., simply living in the midst of Islam in signum fidei. In 
the light of this one may wonder why the question about the use of contro- 
versy is still discussed. Missiologists may fairly answer that their science 
is still young and must yet be allowed to ruminate theoretically on its con- 
clusions. 

Now that Dr. Dorman has so stimulated interest in the contemporary 
field, there are two further aspects of it we should like to see studied: (1) 
the presentation of Christianity in the official school texts of Moslem states; 
this presentation reaches a wider group and influences them more profoundly 
than any purely controversial religious writing; (2) the biographies (prefer- 
ably autobiographies) of living converts from Islam. The reviewer knows 
of three priests from whom such writing would be most illuminating. 

Dr. Dorman was born in the Near East of a distinguished missionary 
family and has already put in some years of missionary work on his own 
account in the Lebanon and Syria. This background comes out in the surety 
of his touch in dealing with his subject. The quality of his work and its 
real helpfulness make us hope that in the years to come we may have more 
from him on this important theme of understanding Islam. 


Baghdad College Joseru A. DEVENNY, S.J. 


Mysticism IN Reticion. By W. R. Inge. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 168. $3.50. 

The Very Reverend W. R. Inge, for twenty-one years Dean of London’s 
Saint Paul Cathedral, was dubbed the ‘gloomy Dean” because he steadily 
refused to water down Christianity to some form of Socialism. Retired for 
quite a few years now and approaching his ninetieth year, this prolific An- 
glican scholar gives us what may well be his last book. It is an unorthodox, 
ultra-modernist book, both confused and confusing. 
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The Anglican divine looks out over the world today and finds that the 
three types of authority are crumbling, in fact are already in a state of decay. 
There is widespread disbelief in an infallible Church, in an infallible Book, 
and in human reason, or rather in rationalistic humanism. Materialistic 
dogmatism and dogmatic materialism have both failed utterly. Where, 
then, is the religious solution and hence the religion of the future to be found? 
In experience, specifically in the experience of the mystics, in the inward 
light, in the testimony of the Holy Spirit, as the mystics call it. Doctrinally, 
the religion of the future will be a blend of neo-Platonism and New Testa- 
ment Christianity, constructed on the foundation evidence supplied by the 
mystics (and pseudo-mystics) of all times, places, and creeds. Peering into 
the future, Dean Inge has “no great confidence in the Churches,” least of all 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

What, according to the Dean is mysticism? Certainly nothing so definite 
as infused contemplation, as Catholic theologians have agreed to define the 
term, but rather something much broader, more elusive, more all-embracing. 
“My subject is Mysticism in Religion, nui the psychology or pathology of 
the mystics. Mysticism means communion with God, that is to say with a 
Being conceived as the supreme and ultimate reality. ... (Mysticism) is a 
philosophy of Absolutism, which offers an experimental proof of itself.” 
And so he examines the mystics, those who in one way or another have or say 
they have experienced the Absolute, God, be they pagans, Buddhists, Hin- 
dus, Mohammedans, Jews, or especially Christians, whether Oriental Orth- 
odox, Protestant, or Catholic. He tries to study four main problems, four 
relations—the relation between authority and the inner mystic light, be- 
tween personality and mystic experience, between time and eternity, be- 
tween symbolism and mystic reality. He concludes with a haphazard his- 
torical survey of the mystics he thinks are more important, together with a 
guess as to the future of England and also of Christianity. Christianity is 
indestructible, he says, if it is understood as mystical ‘““communion with the 
glorified and indwelling Christ.” 

Granted Dean Inge’s wide, elastic definition of mysticism, his vague con- 
cept of the mystics’ God, and his often uncritical acceptance of what mystics 
say they experience, the resulting work cannot be other than a fan- 
tastic hodge-podge of opinions and assertions leading nowhere. The book in 
general may be compared toa series of notes or jottings and direct quotations 
assembled by a very erudite person and strung together without much logic, 
coherence, or unity. The over-all impression is one of vagueness and con- 
fusion, the Dean’s own thought seldom emerging with any clarity. The best 
chapter in the book is the one on Plotinus, a paper delivered twenty years 
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ago before the British Academy. The bibliography of modern books leaves 
out all the leading Catholic authorities on mysticism. The Index is super- 
ficial and only partially complete. In the Preface the author says that “it 
may be doubted whether a very old man ought to write a book.... This 
reviewer agrees with most of the critics that the book itself resolves that 
doubt with a resounding negative. Whatever is worthwhile in it Dean Inge 
has already said years ago and much better. 


St. Mary’s College AUGUSTINE KLaas, S.J. 


LetTers TO YouNG Cuurcues. A Translation of the New Testament 
Epistles. By J. B. Phillips. With an Introduction by C. S. Lewis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xv + 224. $2.50. 

Mr. Lewis in the Introduction to this book gives an excellent apologia for 
new translations of the Sacred Scriptures ‘“‘when they are made by sound 
scholars.” 

In his preface the translator sets down the rules which guided him: (1) 
to use the language of the present day; (2) to expand or explain, while pre- 
serving the original meaning; (3) to use informal and colloquial language 
where the Greek is such; (4) the translation should flow and be easy to read; 
(5) “Though every care must be taken to make the version accurate, the pro- 
jected value of this version should lie in its ‘easy-to-read’ quality.”’ 

The text used by the translator is that of the “1881 Revision.” Each 
letter is preceded by a brief introduction in which the translator gives the 
date, the author, the destination and place of origin of each epistle and an 
abstract of its contents. How well or ill informed the Rev. Mr. Phillips is 
may be judged from his statement introductory to the 2nd Epistle of St. 
Peter: ‘This is the only letter of the New Testament whose authenticity has 
been contested.”’ 

Topical headings are printed in small capitals across the page, but the 
verses are not indicated except at the beginning of each topical division, 
where chapter and the specific verse are indicated in the margin by Roman 
and Arabic numerals respectively. The version is not intended for close 
meticulous study, and so there are no footnotes of any kind whatever. This 
reviewer thinks the author has followed his self-imposed rules or conditions 
faithfully, and accordingly with respect to these conditions the version should 
be considered an unqualified success. 

A few samples will enable one to judge the calibre of this translation. 
“Apostle” is rendered “‘special messenger’’; ‘“‘prophet”’ yields sometimes to 
“preacher of God’s word,” while such words as “gospel,” “justified” remain 
unchanged. “Anathema” becomes ‘‘damned.’”’ Examples of what may 
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come under the heading of “‘informal and colloquial”’ would be, “leaving them 
without a rag of excuse”’ (Rom. 1:20), ‘‘a human tit-for-tat argument” (Rom. 
3:4), “shoulder his own pack” (Gal. 6:5). 

The extent to which the author ‘“‘expands” will be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: Gal. 3: 19-20: “‘Where then lies the point of the Law? It 
was an addition made to underline the existence and extent of sin until the 
arrival of the Seed to Whom the promise referred. The Law was in- 
augurated in the presence of angels and by the hand of a human inter- 
mediary. The very fact that there was an intermediary is enough to show 
that this was not the fulfilling of the Promise. For the Promise of God needs 
neither angelic witness nor human intermediary but depends on Him alone.” 
In the Greek this passage contains 32 words; in this translation (?) there are 
87. Col. 2:9: “Yet it is in Him that God gives a full and complete expres- 
sion of Himself (within the physical limits that He set Himself in Christ).” 

In Eph. 5:2 the translator seems to compromise with the modern objection 
to the word “obey” in the marriage ceremony of some Protestant commun- 
ions: “You wives must learn to adapt yourselves to your husbands.” (Cf. 
Col. 3:18; I Pet. 3:1). 

In regard to this epistle to the Ephesians the Rev. Phillips favors the view 
that it was a circular and translates accordingly or rather expands: “Paul. . . 
to all faithful Christians at Ephesus (and other places where this letter is 
| 

Numerous passages could be cited where the translation seems to be with- 
out justification in the original, e.g., Heb. 11:3; Rom. 1:28; 3:23. 

So, this reviewer is of the opinion that while the Rev. Phillips has given us 
some very pleasant reading that ‘‘flows,” he has not given us a version; he has 
rewritten St. Paul, St. Peter, ef a/., expressing for the most part their ideas, 
it is true, yet putting too much of himself into the expression to label it with 
any show of accuracy a translation. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville Josepu L. Litty, C.M. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE TODAY AND Tomorrow. Edited by Harold R. 
Willoughby. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xviii 
+ 436. $6.00. 

This book is published under the auspices of the Chicago Society of Bib- 
lical Research. In the Introduction Professor Willoughby gives a brief 
laudatory history of the fifty-five years of the Society’s existence. The ros- 
ter of names of members and guest speakers justifies Willoughby’s praises. 
It includes figures such as Harper, Olmstead, Gressmann, Deissmann, Hem- 
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pel, and Dibelius. The caliber of the present membership is shown by many 
of the papers contributed to this volume. 

It is of interest to note that Professor Willoughby is at pains to emphasize 
in the Introduction that “Theology is not the only interest in biblical 
studies” (p. xv). He feels that scholars are tending ‘‘to an unbalanced over- 
concentration of effort in the single area of biblical theology.”’ This reviewer 
is inclined to think that the present interest in biblical theology among non- 
Catholics is still far from the point where it might be called unbalanced over- 
concentration. In fact some who contribute to this volume so emphatically 
state, or so patently suppose, the present-day necessity of the study of the 
religious content of the Bible that one almost suspects Willoughby’s state- 
ments are in the nature of a prefatorial protest. Bowman, for instance, at 
the end of his paper on “Old Testament Research between the Wars” (p. 31 
allows that there is some danger of the resurgent interest in biblical theology 
going toofar. ‘Nevertheless,’’ he adds, “the definite resurgence of the study 
of Old Testament theology reflects the conviction that the critical, analyti- 
cal, historical, and descriptive approach to the Bible is not sufficient in itself 
and the further approach must be adopted if the entire truth of the Bible 
is to be known and the full needs of the inner spiritual life of man are to be 
met. In this task the Old Testament scholar and the theologian must co- 
operate.” 

And Professor Parvis, after quoting scholars who emphasize the necessity 
of studying the religious content of the Bible at the end of his chapter on New 
lestament criticism in the World-wars period, says (p. 73): “‘No longer can 
the critic of the New Testament be content to sit in his study, engaged in 
academic research that his contemporaries will call trivial and unprofitable, 
while those same contemporaries manufacture atomic bombs... .” 

Professor Wright speaks with equal clarity towards the end of his excellent 
chapter, “The Present State of Biblical Archaeology” (p. 96): “The time has 
come when interpretative syntheses are possible, and the specialists in the 
cognate fields must labor far more along such philosophical and theological 
lines (as the Frankforts, Jacobsen, Irwin, and Wilson, in The Intellectual Ad- 
venture of Ancient Man) if they expect their research to bear fruit in modern 
culture.” 

Ovid Sellers, too, in the next but last paragraph of his chapter on the trends 
in research on the Psalms expresses a need for study of the theology of the 
Psalms. So also, in passing, other contributors to this book. 

A second point that Willoughby emphasizes in his Introduction is the vary- 
ing points of view to be found in the volume. This variation is not 
so marked as it might be, since the papers are mostly summaries pointing to 
work done and yet to be done. 
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It would be too difficult here to further summarize these summaries. J. 
Coert Rylaarsdam’s chapter on intertestamental studies is excellent, as we 
should expect. But he gives too brief a treatment to Bonsirven’s work and 
his references seem to reveal an ignorance of it. He also omits mention of 
the work of such men as Tisserant, Viteau, and others. Parvis, too, reveals 
a certain isolation from Catholic scholarship by his failure to mention the 
work of such men as Lagrange, Allo, and others in the New Testament field. 
Neither is there evident an awareness of German Catholic scholarship by 
these two latter contributors. 

Wright’s summary of the present state of biblical archaeology is outstand- 
ing, as we have said. And Felix Levy presents a broad picture of contem- 
poraneous Jewish study. 

James Cobb covers current trends in Catholic biblical research. One 
would hardly agree with his statement (p. 118): “He (the Catholic scholar) 
does not start with philosophical theories of the nature and significance of 
values, moral and spiritual. He begins with the teaching of the Church.” 
This, as it stands, is not an accurate description of Catholic scholarship’s 
approach to scientific study of the Bible. Nor, for all one’s respect for Fr. 
Steinmueller’s work, would one agree that “the place to begin any study of 
Catholic biblical scholarship is John E. Steinmueller’s, A Companion to Scrip- 
ture Studies.”’ WHé6pfl-Gut in its later editions, to name but one Catholic 
manual, should at least be placed alongside Steinmueller to show that Catho- 
lic scholarship is not at all as conservative as Steinmueller’s work indicates. 
One misses the names of many Catholic works in this chapter, though it is 
clear that the omissions are not deliberate. 

Ovid Sellers gives an excellent chapter on modern non-Catholic work on 
the Psalms. 

Orlinsky’s name at the head of the chapter on Septuagint studies is a guar- 
antee that that chapter is solid and adequate. Albright’s chapter on the 
impact of the war on biblical studies is well done. He does not neglect to 
mention the work being done by Catholic scholars. 

Frederick C. Prussner discusses future problems in Old Testament study. 
He is detailed in his enumeration of tasks that press upon American scholars 
to take up the slack in certain areas of Old Testament studies. Since he 
gives much space to the question of the need of further study of the religion 
and theology of the Old Testament, one is surprised that he does not make 
any reference to Albright’s From the Stone Age lo Christianity. It is one of 
the best recent attempts at a systematic synthesis of the findings of the 
various branches of study of the ancient East and the Old Testament to come 
from a non-Catholic scholar. It should be a model for future studies of this 
kind in that it recognizes that, willy nilly, one approaches the Bible with a 
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philosophy of history and culture, and the only fair way to start a synthesis 
is to think out and express those aspects of one’s own philosophy which will 
necessarily influence the marshalling of factual data. 

Marcus’ chapter in the future task of intertestamental studies, and Schu- 
bert’s on the urgent tasks for New Testament research are valuable for their 
wide coverage of recent literature. 

Part II of the book (‘Special Studies and Salient Problems’’) has a dis- 
cernible tendency to speak as if the authors were describing advancing 
thought when in reality most of the articles show that the writers are holding 
fast to the same old anchors. New names and words do not necessarily 
mean markedly new thought. But the chapters do give a good summary of 
present day critical orthodoxy, as the chapter on revelation by Irwin. 

The last three chapters of this section would most repay reading. Wik- 
gren’s critique of the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament brings 
us face to face with the problem of adequately expressing New Testament 
thought in English. Otto Baab and Amos Wilder point out the task of con- 
structing a new theology of the Old and New Testaments on the foundations 
of literary and historical criticism. One might not agree with all the authors 
say; but an appreciation of the difficulties as the critics see them is neces- 
sary for one who would present a biblical theology which will be of service 
to scholars. 

This brief review has done less than justice to the papers. The biblio- 
graphical data compiled for almost every chapter is worthy of a discussion 
of its own. The variety of the fields and tasks that each study opens 
up gives point to the idea expressed in the volume more than once, that it is 
a rare genius who can attain to excellence in all the allied fields which, taken 
together, make up what today we call biblical science. 


Weston College James E. COLERAN, S.J. 


Dit TAUFLEHRE DES NEUES TESTAMENTS. ERWACHSENEN- UND KIN- 
DERTAUFE. By Oscar Cullmann. Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1948. Pp. 76. 
Fr. 5.50. 

In this book, which is no. 12 of a series of biblical Abhandlungen edited by 
Professors W. Eichrodt and O. Cullmann, the latter a well-known member of 
the faculty of the University of Basel, vigorously champions his views on the 
nature of baptism and on the practice and validity of infant baptism in the 
early Church, against his colleague, Karl Barth. 

Our Lord permitted Himself to be baptized by John to remove the sins of 
His people, as was prophesied of the suffering servant in Isaias 42:1 ff., 
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though it was unthinkable for Christ’s contemporaries to identify this ser- 
vant with the Messias. 

Christ’s baptism differs from that of John. It was accompanied in an- 
cient times by the laying on of hands which symbolized the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, just as the washing with water symbolized the remission of sins. 

The foundation of Christian baptism is to be sought for in the death and 
resurrection of Christ, in which all men are baptized in a general way. In- 
dividual baptism, however, is conferred in the Church, which is the Body of 
Christ, on the profession of faith by the adult or, in the case of children, on 
the faith of the family and Church. Faith, though necessary, does not per- 
tain to the essence of the sacrament, which is rather the incorporation of the 
recipient in Christ’s Body. When adult candidates make their profession of 
faith, the Church is thus enabled to decide properly in their regard. 

Baptism differs in many respects from the other sacrament, that of the 
Lord’s Supper, although in some points they are similar, e.g., participation 
in the Body of Christ. It confers much more than mere knowledge of salva- 
tion, as Barth holds. Through it we share individually in the death and re- 
surrection of Christ, dying and rising with Him into newness of life. 

That infant baptism was practiced in the early Church is provable, if not 
historically and textually, at least theologically by considering the very na- 
ture of the sacrament and its availability for children. 

In chapter four the author compares baptism and circumcision between 
which there is an essential difference, even though the latter too effected in- 
corporation in God’s people. There are details, e.g., infant circumcision, 
washing of adult converts to Judaism after circumcision, sealing of recipients 
as members of God’s people, which Cullmann thinks support his thesis of the 
part played by faith and of the justification of infant baptism. 

In an Appendix he offers an interesting but by no means completely proved 
theory regarding a first-century baptism formula in which the candidate 
would be asked whether or not any obstacle stood in the way of his reception 
of the sacrament. There are two short Indexes containing text and author 
references. 

This rather heavy work is recommended to Catholic theologians, not be- 
cause everything in it is dogmatically correct but because it is conservatively 
written and because it will enable them to understand the views on baptism 
of those Swiss Protestant theologians who are widely studied at present in 
American Protestant circles. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton M. P. STAPLETON 


CHRISTUSGEMEINSCHAFT. By Bernhard Brinkmann, S.J. Paderborn: 
Ferdinand Schoeningh, 1947. Pp. 63. 
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This booklet is intended first of all for the millions of unfortunate people 
who lost everything during the war, and were driven out of their homes in 
eastern Germany. It tries to show these people the real meaning of life 
which they easily might overlook in the consideration of their misery: The 
true meaning of life is to be found only in the relation to Christ. The author, 
therefore, deals with the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, its conse- 
quences for the life of the individual, and his relationship to God and his 
fellow-men, according to the papal encyclical of June 29, 1943, Mystici 
Cor poris. 

In the chapter about marriage the author advises against early marriage. 
His reason for this is his fear that the prospect of many children in prevailing 


economic conditions will tempt the young couple to practice birth control. 


St. Mary's College SEBASTIAN Knorr, S.J. 


MussE unD Kutt. By Josef Pieper. Muenchen: Koesel-Verlag, 1948. 
Pp. 98. 

In our times when, for all practical purposes, the value of man is measured 
according to the amount of work he produces, the author dares to 
speak about leisure and the necessity of leisure as a positive and constitutive 
element of human life. 

First he shows that man of today has lost this positive view of leisure 
(otium, the negation of which is megotium) because man has become com- 
pletely a worker, either a manual worker or an intellectual worker. This 
implies restless activity, the idea that values can be achieved only by painful 
labor and, finally, that man is regarded only as a unit in a worldwide process 
of work. Days of rest are given only to allow man to gain new strength for 
more work. 

In contrast to this attitude the author explains the positive aspect of 
leisure which is by no means to be confused with idleness. Leisure is a 
disposition of the soul. Man, instead of producing something, opens him- 
self to receive. Leisure is the joyous attitude of meditation and contempla- 
tion in which man finds himself in harmony with himself and the entire 
world. Finally, leisure makes man capable of seeing the world as a whole 
and of realizing that he is a being who is ordered towards this whole. 

From a social viewpoint this could be expressed somewhat as follows. 
The disappearance of the proletariat is not achieved by making everyone a 
proletarian, that is, by putting everyone into the chains of the process of 
work. A sphere which is not labor, that is, the sphere of true leisure must 
be opened to the worker. 

But it is not enough to provide man with spare time for recreation. Man 
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has to have the opportunity to “work his leisure” (cxoAjv &yew). The last 
part of the book shows that “the feast” is the center of leisure, and “the 
feast’’ finds its final sanction in worship. Artificially created feasts do not 
have any inner value; “‘plays”’ (circenses) can easily be found everywhere, but 
who would call those amusements of the masses “feasts”? Separated from 
worship, “the feast” becomes an empty shell, leisure becomes idleness and 
labor inhuman. 


St. Mary’s College WALTER DRAEGER, S.J. 
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